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*Thr question l wish to consider ts, 

whether tint Cmverrcrncnt, with nil its 
machinery, eu now eustifljj m India, 
hag, or has noli promoted the general 
prosper 'ty of the people of India, and 
whether Indi.i is better or worse off by 
being a Province of the British Crown j 
th at is the test ? *-^-Sjir H, H* Fowler* 
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‘Only For raysdf T speak. 

Nowise have I right to pUy the spokesman for ray brothers/ 


Earth h sick and Heaven is weary 

Of the hollow wordn that States and Kingdoms utter 

When they talk of truth and justice/ 
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THIS BOOK 18 DEDICATED 

(WITHOUT FKIUiiiJJiiQS') 

TO 

THE BIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, 
p,a, M.P.p 

Ut* Mtymty't Secretary of State for India, 

Who ha& a aid : 

* You speak of the increasing Impoverishment of India, and /bo 
annual drain npoti her as steadily and continuously v 
exhausting her resource* I assert you arc 
under a delusion 1 ; 

TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY LORD GORDON OF KEDLESTON, 
G.M.S.JU Q.ftLLJG** 

Ho* rotf nttd QomnOrix tin find iif India f 
Who is and favouring* though in a too-facile way (avoiding 
searching inquiry), to ascertain why the country 
be rites is in such soro di litre i ; 

TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR HENRY H. FOWLER* 
G.C-Sd,, 1\G, ALK, 

E* St ere to ry of State for Indio. 

Who docs not think that history baa ever known m fair, 
so Just, «o oquitable, so peaceful, so successful, a 
govermnonl as the governs on t by Great 
Britain of the Empire oi India'; 

AND TO 

EVERY MAN OR WOMAN OF BRITISH BIRTH 

Who is desirous that our rule should become, 
a Blessing to the People of India; 

WITH THK HOP* 

That the Facts herein recorded may lead to the amelioration of the 
condition of Many Millions of British Subjects who* on every 
Now Year’s Day* enter upon a period which is certain, 
for their country as a whole, to be won-*’ 
than the years already post. 
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T HIS work, unintentionally, h fve grown into a big 
book. That would be regretable it it were not that 
India is a big country and space commensurate with its 
extenl and with the variety and complexity of the 
problems affecting it must necessarily be given. As it 
is I have not dealt with one tithe of the questions 
demanding attention, even though I have referred to 
many topics. To readers of different proclivities certain 
sections of the book may specially appeal; therefore, to 
one who does not care for all of it, selection of topic ha*? 
been made easy. 

The object with which the book has been written is, it 
it be feasible, to bring to a definite issue two contrary 
views regarding India. Two schools exist. One is 
always referring to the increasing prosperity of the 
country and people, and claiming unstinted praise for 
England as the creator of this prosperity; the other is 
incessantly dilating upon the rapidly-growing and now 
alarming nnpoverishraent of both country and people. 
The latter declare that, by the principles of our rule, 
deliberately adopted, the impoverishment is made inevit¬ 
able. Both cairaot be right. Nor is there, to ray seem¬ 
ing, any middle course which would reconcile the views 
held by both protagonists, and provide a working arrange¬ 
ment including both views. One is right; the other is 
wrong. 

Which ot them is right? I, unheaitafemgly, say , 1 That 
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ool which declares the country is in a bad way an 
e people in a worse way/ I endeavour to prove, and 
think I succeed in proving, the correctness of this state¬ 
ment. I do so from evidence furnished to me—some¬ 
times gratuitously, oftener on payment—by the authorities 
themselves in India and in England* It is they who tell 
the story I try to unravel from the complexities in 
which it is concealed; that story I endeavour to make 
plain for my countrymens information* May I ask, 
kindly interested reader or keen critic, or both of you, 
that one circumstance be always borne in mind as the 
various facts herein discussed are produced and considered ? 
It is that I am not responsible for the facts 1 cite* Ail 
that I do is to use the material which the Govern in out of 
India and the Secretary of State supply, li what I put 
forward seem a, as it wall may, far too terrible to be true, 
let me beg that it be always borne in mind, and lei me 
say it again, that I do no more than put before the 
reader the evidence, impartially dealt with, scheduled by 
the authorities themselves* if I be right in my deduc¬ 
tions, nothing is to be gained by denouncing me for 
drawing those deductions. The facts oo which they are 
based are there, whether attention be drawn to them or 
not* To describe an evil does not make the describes 
the author of that evil. If a true statement be given con- 
corning an existing disaster. and accurate signs of a coming 
catastrophe are announced, he who makes the statement 
and utters the announcement does not cause the disaster 
or create the catastrophe- It is a satire on present-day 
controversy that it should be necessary to say this: mi* 
happily it i$ necessary* Always, in this book, the evidence 
is given, given in too much detail may be, and the reader 
is put in a position to judge tor himself or herself whether 
any given deduction is fair or unfair* 

To write such a book as this which I have written is 
for a man to take his (literary and public) life in his 
hands. No treatment, some people think and say, can be 
too bad for him who dares to declare that everything in 
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is not perfect; who desires to procure adequate 
and solid benefits for Indians, This has long 
been a characteristic of! the British people in regard to 
India, Lord Ripon, to his cost, found that this was the 
case. One of the greatest of the Govern or s-Genei-al 
before Lord Ripon h ad drunk from the same cup* * A 
part of Lord Wellesley's just policy towards India in 1800 
was an endeavour to obtain the admission of Indian ships 
and their cargoes into the ports of England on terms 
approaching in some degree to reciprocity; but his 
Lordship's humane efforts on this point caused him 
great opposition at home, embarrassed considerably his 
Government, and was the cause of the treatment which 
he received in England in 1806-7/ So wrote Mr Mont¬ 
gomery Martin, nearly seventy years ago, and, in this 
respect, the average Briton t>f to-day, who is in any way 
connected with India, or fancies that his craft may he in 
danger if justice be done to India, is precisely as were his 
fathers before him. 

All my Sources of information, I repeat, are to bo found 
in the scores of Indian Bine Books—of most of which I 
have been a diligent student—issued year by year from 
the Government Press at Calcutta or 8imla, and from the 
presses of His Majesty's Printers in London, There is 
one exception. The more important details relating to 
the condition of the people in all parts of India, but 
especially in Northern India and Bombay, are abstracted 
i’roin a series o£ volumes which were printed In the printing 
offices of the various Local Governments* (They are all 
marked 1 Confidential/ and their publication has more 
than once been refused in the House of Commons, This 
ia not the place in which to argue whether evidence taken 
in an official inquiry conducted by public servants, in the 
public time, at the public cost, respecting the condition of 
the people may, rightly, be withheld from publication, 
and a more or less accurate summary suffice for the infor¬ 
mation oi those deeply interested in what has been stated, 

I assume (as I assert) that it is a great wrong to the 
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immunity to keep the evidence of such sun inquiry i 1 


>holt:s over the entrance to which, maybe, spiders 


spin thoii* webs, since it is anxiously desired that no one 


shall see the contents of those pigeon-holes^ All 1 am 
concerned with in this place is to account for my posses¬ 
sion of the set of volumes, the substance of which, in the 
words of the witnesses themselves, I put before my 
readers, The volumes I have used were received from 
the Parliamentary representative of the India Office by 
the late Mr. Brad laugh, M.P., early in 1891, on a request 
made by him and at first refused ; they were handed to 
me by the honourable member for Northampton himself. 
Indeed. I have reason to believe that ho told the official 
from whom he received them that they were coming into 
my hands and would be used by me, that it was, indeed, 
at my suggestion and for my use that he required them. 
With this clear understanding, as I was informed, they 
were given to that great champion of Indian rights, and 
were by him passed to me absolutely without any con¬ 
ditions which could in the slightest degree fetter my 
discretion in using them. 

Other points, which would have been appropriately re¬ 
ferred to in the preface of such a work as I herein venture 
to put forward, will be found in a letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, a copy of which forms a part of this volume. 

I have simply to add that, in the invidious and most 
disagreeable and painful duty which the writing of a 
book of such conclusions must, necessarily, be to one 
whose faith in England’s good work, in England's destiny, 
has been passionately cherished, 1 I have striven to hold 
* * I that shall stand lor England til'. I die 1 
England ? Yes ,— 


* , . . The England that rejoiced to see 
Hell(13 unbound, Italy one and free; 

The England that bed tears for Poland's doom, 
And ici tier heart for all the world made room : 


Accounting her all living l an da above, 
la justiae, and In mercy, and in love.* 
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les fairly. 1 have not, consciously, strained any 
argument to enforce a foregone opinion, nor have I 
refrained from stating aught, germane to the discussion, 
that, in the course of the statements f was dealing with, 
would tell against the conclusions which I drew; those 
conclusions were drawn because the facts left me no other 


course but to draw them. I was not a free agent. The 
reader must judge as to that. I express only that which 
I was compelled to express. All I ask is that the evidence 
be carefully considered, especially that portion which is 
recorded in the first chapter where foundation-pnncipies 
are dealt with, and the still greater part appearing in 
chapters six to twelve. In the latter, particularly, are to 
be found the facts which make the optimism of the 
fc?eorfetacy of State for India, as expressed in his latest 
(and twelfth) Budget speech, a mockery, a frivolity: this 
optimism and this frivolity, exhibited, as they w ere, in 
connection with eorely-eafferingmen, woman, and children, 
in multitude such as no man has ever before numbered, 
were worse than a blunder: they were a cruel wrong. 

My first request to such readers as I may be honoured 
with is also my last request. It is that my statements 
be tested by the evidence I furnish. Only as those state¬ 
ments are adequately supported by the evidence— all, be 
it never overlooked, obtained from Government sources; 
in economic matters my sole reliance is on the official 
evidence—do I ask for their acceptance. Having said 
this I am, I think, entitled to go farther, and to say that, 
if the case I put forward be proved, no man or woman 
who becomes acquainted with it may, henceforth, refrain 
from doing something to remedy so gross and so grievous 
a wrong as h embodied in the material impoverishment 
and the political degradation of two hundred and thirty 
millions of British subjects. The times of past ignorance 
may be pardoned : with kn owl edge comes responsibility. 
In my own imperfect way I endeavour to supply a portion 
of the needed knowledge. Others will come and examine 
deeply and more searebingly where I, a pioneer, have 
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fyj/n able to do little more than indicate the tract* along 
tvhich trained bands of experts may pass to fully explore 
the distressful region of which I treat, f am not 

The firafc who ever burnt 
Tnto tbifi troubled eea* 

Mr. lladabhai Naoroji has circumnavigated its sit ores, 
find Mr, ilomesb D utt~ and Mr. Hyndma n have indicated 
many of the perils of the way. while Mr. A. J. Wilson, 
of the Investors' Review, never wearies in well-doing 
where India is concerned, nor does Sir Willimn Al edder- 
hum over falter in his endeavours to ascertain what 
really is wrong, with a view to providing a remedy. 
.But, like Columbus, in discovering America, the Parsee 
patriot and these others only point the w r ay to research and 
investigation which statesmen like Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
John Mofley, Mr. Asquith, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. C. P. 
Scott, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. C. E. 
Schwann, and many others are, in honour, bound to 
undertake. Will they do their duty 9 Possibly, the 
continuance of British empire in the East depends 
upon the answer they and those like-minded with them 
give to this question. 


My acknowledgments are due, and are hereby cordially 
expressed, to friends who have aided me in my task. 
Amongst them must be mentioned Miss Annie A. Smith, 
of Hampstead, whose admirable work in preparing the 
Index all who noed to refer to it will appreciate; 
Mr. Hod ley V. Storey, who prepared the diagrammatic 
sketches which 30 vividly illustrate statements in the 
text that might otherwise be imperfectly apprehended, 
and whose experience in the villages and towns of India 
has been of some service to me in connection with the 
proof-reading of this work ; and my son, Everard lux ford 
Digby. 
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Jiy, I muat be permitted to say that the writing 
book has been the Imtufnllest and mast painful 
duty I have ever performed. T have put to myself, a 
Hcore of times, Lord Melbourne's question, * Can't you 
let it alone? 1 ami always I have had to answ* r, *No, I 
cmiV And it's as wall I can't. For, if I could I should 
be a contemptible creature. To me, things in India are 
as I describe them to fee, and J have no choice but to so 
descitbe them. 
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Dobset House, Dorset Square, 
London, N/W. 

November, 1901. 
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National Income*—A Comparison. 

Alleged Lightness of Taxation in India (Sir J* Sfctachey's 
Inaccurate Statement),* 

English and Inchon Taxation Compared* 

England 'k Beneficent Work in India: a Notable Instance* 

Obsolete Indian Customs* 

Unwillingness in England and in India to discern II1- 
Gonsequonces ol Present Buie. 

A Famine Comparison between the Beginning and End of 
the Century. 

Some personal considerations, chiefly affecting the Author 
and th r u Book. * 

4 mHERE if* no country possessing a civilised actiorata- 
-L tration where taxation is so light’ as in India. 

‘Mr. J* S. Mill declared his belief that the British 
Government in India was “ not only one of the purest in 
intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, ever 
known among mankind.” 

* I do not doubt that this is still truer now/ 

Thus writes Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.L, who, towards 
the close of a long official career in India, was Finance 
Minister. The passages arc to be found on page 395 oi 
f India/ 1 new and revised edition. 

J Eeg&n Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Company, Limited, London, 1894* 
When one rends Sir John Strachey ? s book iu the light of the facts recorded in 
these pages, the wonder arista whether anything more misleading than that 
book ha - appeared since William Caxton first made movable type by which 
to record Anglo-Saxon utterances* of voice and pen, and printed his first 
pages at Westminster* Sir John Strachey possesses a very acute intellect; 
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If they were true in form and essence ,T sboak 


1 PROSPEROUS* BRITISH INDIA 



been spared the writing of this book. 

The Census Commissioner for India, in 1881 (App. 
p. Ixv) before 'India’ was written, had put on record an 
opinion concerning the Panjabis which gave no warrant 
f for Bir John Straehey’s remark. ‘ There can be little 
doubt,’ it was said, ‘ that the Panja,b population is less 
long-lived than that of England. It would indeed be 
■strange if it were not so. The peasant of our villages 
leads a life of unceasing labour, even if that labour be not 
so severe as that of the English workman. He inhabits 


a mud hove) in the middle of a crowded village surrounded 


by festering dunghills and stagnant pools, the water of 

it is harder to behove that he could not see the other side (of the shield which 
be Jin a adorned bo skilfully) than that he deliberately shut hia ayes to the 
widespread poverty ami growing destitution of which the ! drain s from Inthc 
to England is alike the sign and the cause, There is the dilemma, and 
there is no way out of that dilemma which can he complimentary to the 
intelligence of the veteran civilian. Only on the ground of the Divine Right 
of British Civilisation to praise of the iresults of the British rule in India 
possible without the qualifications the present work attempts to supply. 
In reading eucb hooks as that by Bir John Str&chey it should never ho 
forgotten that they necessarily partake of the nature of Newman’s Apologia 
pro vita tiui> The writers are face to face with the work of their own hftmL, 
Mift, wa less they are to write them so Ives down as having failed in promoting 
the happiness and ensuring the prosperity of the Indian people, they must 
either drop the pen or Indulge in glowing eulogy, 4 nevertheless,' he 
remarks, ' I cannot say that our Government is loved; it is too good for 
that/ Lord Lawrcnea’a dtoturn, in 1607, when he was Viceroy, is quoted: 

1 The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous and —ma d 
bema nih int —far more happy in British territory than they are under native 
rulers/ A few years later, and instructed India, led by British civilians 
was crying out against iho rack-renting which especially marked that part 
of Northern India which John Lawrence had * settled/ The state of things 
which, in the Fan jab, hits Jed to the necessity for p&sauig the Act to step loud 
alienation in that Province, is the direct offspring of the Lament! an nver- 
agMasment of newly acquired territories. If m absolutely hnparttol judge, 
with a full knowledge of all the circumstances m each instance, were to place 
side by ride the wrong and human suffering caused by Tim our the Tartar > 
or Genghis Khan, with Iho mental, me ml, and physical, misery endured in 
India during the past fifty years, the ill con sequences properly debitable against 
Christian Englishmen, who have a high place in the national Valhalla, 
would bo as great as fho&e for which the ruthless bj ates of ancient days 
have had to answer to history, and maybe to God. Our power of self decep¬ 
tion as to the consequences which follow from British acte is truly marvellous, 


TAX ATT ON—* LIGHTEST IN THE WOELIV 5 

ter h not seldom his only drink. His food is 
ho has to make up by quantity what he lacks in 
quality, His life is monotonous almost beyond concep¬ 
tion, He is born, sickens* and dies* almost like a beast of 
irhe lield, with only such rude-care as his' jaej^libourVi 
ignorance can afford/ ^ . 

‘ Almost like a beast of the field / 

Tlte reader will judge whether* tested by the results 
recorded in the present volume, however pjire the inten¬ 
tion of the rulers may have been and may still be, their 
rule has not been one of the jespafi beneficent* if not, 
actually* the least* ever known among mankind * 
Meanwhile* be it remarked here ; 

Taxation in India* declares Sir John Strachey, is the 
lightest in the world. By what principle is the lightness 
or heaviness of taxation to bn reckoned? ' Sir John 
Strachey does not condescend to particulars. The light- 
ness* or otherwise, of national burdens, is not to be 
reckoned by the sum total obtained from each person 
taxed* irrespective of the means or income of such person. 
Yet, apparently, this is Sir John Strachey's contention. 
There is the less excuse for the remark seeing that Sir 
William Hunter, several years before 1 India* was pub* 
lished, had put the facts clearly forward in the following 
passage 

1 It may mem a contradiction in terms to my that the English who 
pay at the rate of forty shillings per head to the Imperial Exchequer, . 
besides many local burdens, are more lightly taxed than the Indiana 
who pay only at the rate of three shillings and eight pence to the 
Imperial Exchequer, with scarcely any local burdens. But the sum 
of forty sliilliugfl per bead hours a much smaller proportion to the 
margin between the national earning !a and the national requirements ' 
for subsistence in England than the sum of three shillings and eight- 
pence bears to that margin in India, In estimating the revenue* 
yielding powers of India, we must got rid of the delusive influence 
which hundreds of millions of taxpay ers exercise upon the imagination, 
AVe must think less of the numbers md more of the poverty of the 
Indian people/ 

As to the pressure of taxation, Mr, Samuel Smith* MJ?’, 






‘ PROSPEROUS ’ BRITISH INDIA 

in a npeech in the House of Commons in August, 1 
remarked; ' Only one man in seven hundred in India 
comes within the category of .£.'50 a year. I will make a 
further statement. The viglit hon, gentleman is well 
aware that in this country one penny in the income-tax 
yields .£2,000,000 sterling. In India it yields considerably 
less than £200,000, India contains 220,000,000 of people 
under British rule, These people yield on the income-tax 
less than one-tenth of what 38,000,000 yield in the 
United Kingdom. The meaning of that is that every 
million of the people in India yield just one-sixtieth of 
what a similar number yield in this country If this is 
not conclusive of the poverty of the people, nothing will 
satisfy the most exacting mind. It is indeed difficult to 
realise the small amount of wealth that there is in India.’ 
Not only is the small sum assessed a matter for indig¬ 
nation, but the Government, ' the most beneficent in act 
ever known among mankind,’ is responsible for such 
incidents in the collection of this tax as the following:— 


1 One Damodav Kohli was informed last year that he would have to 
pay Ra.2S (37s.) income-tax. Ho was thunderstruck; the amount was 
absolutely beyond liis means to raise, He informed the authorities 
accordingly, but, the only result of his appeal was that a fine of Bs.7 
(9s. 4d.) was imposed on him for delaying to pay tire tax. He vras 
unable to pay the impost as well as the penalty, so Ida dwelling was 
searched. But nothing worth taking away was found in it. Next his 
shop was ransacked, and everything found in it attached and sold. 
The sum of about lls.2 (2s. 8d.) was realised by tho sale. Then the 
“ house ” of the man was attached and put to unction. It fetched the 
sum of Bh.65 (£i 6s, 8d,b Out of this the Shikar's dues—Its,28 
(;fl 17s. ‘Id.) tax and As.7 f8a. 8d.) for delay—were reidised. The 
balance is under attachment for the present year’s demand 1 Imagine 
a man whose stock-in-trade was worth only a couple of rupees, and 
tht hoi cl in which he lived was sold for not more than Its.6o, 
required to pay 11 s- .28, or nearly half the value of his whole worldly 
possessions, as income-tax! Damotkr Kohli is a native of Donlat 
Kagar in Gujrat Tahsil, Pan jab.’ 1 


■ The Tribune n^vapnpor, Lahore, July 23,1601. The Trtomt, in n lab. 
part ot the same article, says 

‘ The final income-Ur demand in the year before Captain Elliott 
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taxation per head in India in stated to be 3b. 3d. 1 
It is really more than that amount, as all the items 
of taxation are not included. But it may be taken at 
this sum ;—- 


Average income, £1 2s, -Id. | Average taxation, 3s. 3cl. 

Proportion: One-seventh, 

if an equal division be made amongst all the people. But 
230,000,000 out of 231,085,132 people in British India 
have an income, before any taxation is imposed, of only 
about 12s. per head per arm urn, or less than am halfpenny 
per head per day. 

Out of that 12 b. at least 2s. are taken by way of 
iamtion, or twenty per cent, of the total income. 

To account for the whole £1 S2b, 4<L, it maybe supposed 
that the balance of 10s. 4d. goes in larger or smaller 
aggregates to princes, officials, zemindars, professional 
men, merchants, and others—that is to say, to 1,085,132 
people. 3 This one million persons probably pay the nine- 
pence balance, a too great estimate in favour of the few 
rich perhaps. 

The average income in Scotland is put at £45. I! 
taxation in the United Kingdom—apart from Post Office 

CfVina wtia below Bs.2Q ( 0QQ, almost equal to that of Montgomery, Jhaog, 
.Incline. and Gurgacro. Considering whet a poor, trade!district 
Giij rat is, even Rs. 20,000 -was regarded aa too heavy* And m con¬ 
sequence of two successive bad years, during which the trading daises 
suffered no loss severely than the agriculturists, a deduction in the assess¬ 
ment wiw eagerly looked forward to, and regarded aa almost certain. But 
thanks lo Captain Elliott the initial demand ibis year has already come up 
to Bs4Q,00Q in round numbers, and the work of assessment Is stili going 
on. Has ever inch a leap from twenty to fifty thousand been heard of? We 
have: a statement before us showing the initial as well as the final demands 
of all the district* in the Province for the last five years. The usual 
difference between year and year is seldom more than of ^wo or three 
thousand rupees. But in Gnjmt in the famine year the money lender 3 So 
,prospered that there is already an increase of Ba il0,000 in the assessment 
proposed 1 1 

1 * Explanatory Memorandum of the Accounts of India,’ 1901, p, 20, 

9 See particular* tn last chapter of this volume. 
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other receipts which are not taxation, and 
in the Indian estimate have boon eliminated—bo 
at ,-fi.107.,000,000, 1 that may be regarded as the average 
impost, oven in the present days oi increased expendi¬ 
ture on army and navy and in other directions. This 
instructive parallel results :— 


Phofcietiom of Taxation to Income. 

Scotland, with £45 per hood as India (outside 1,000,000 well-to- 
average, One*seventeenith. do people), with 12s, pev head 

as average, nearly One-fourth 

Therefore, proportionately to income, the Indian subject 
of the British Crown is 


Taxed more titan four times higher 

than is his Scottish f;jl]ow-subjecfc, and three .times higher 
than his English compeer. Further, it is on a thing 
to take 2s. 6d, out of 12s. and quite another thing to 
take £2 13s. 8d. out of .-£43, especially when the latter 
income is spendable in a land where foodstuffs are ever 
growing cheaper, and the former in a country where food 
is ever becoming dearer and dearer, and life in every 
direction increasingly hard. 

Yet Sir John Strachey, to whom these respective facts 
are available, who has been Finance Minister of cue of 
the largest empires in the world, who should know these 
things as he knew the Settlement rules when he was a 
district officer, puts before the British public, necessarily 
ignorant of such details, the statement that ‘ there is no 
country possessing a civilised administration where taxa¬ 
tion is so light’ as in India. 

Alas I there is no Court of Justice in which a man may 
be arraigned who has misstated facta to the detriment of 
his fellow-creatures, no Court where, if one be found 
guilty of having made a misstatement which has resulted 

1 The amount was actually £100,070,000 for 1900-1.— 1 Statesman's 
Year Book,’ p. 43. 
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an suffering and , death, any punishment may 
eted out. In the Court of Public Opinion, to which 
alone there is appeal, the judges never take sufficient 
notice of what is brought to their attention to he aware 
whether they should or should not turn down their 
thumbs. 

Sir John Strachey has eaten India's salt sine© 1812, 
He has filled every office of importance in India save the 
highest. There were times when it seemed as u ho 
might become even Viceroy and Governor-General, as 
had John Lawrence before him. His faulty arithmetic 
in ono of our Afghan wars made this impossible. His 
emoluments, from 1842 until the day in 1901 on which 
this sentence is written, have been on a princely scale; 
— the pension he still draws is equal to the yearly 
incomes of twelve hundred agriculturists in Madras. 
In retirement he consumes resources drawn from a land 
for which, by way of return, he can do nothing better 
than to convey an altogether inaccurate description of its 
condition. And in doing this he makes the poverty he is 
unable to recognise deeper and deeper and deeper. Sir 
John’s book is regarded as an authority. So far as it tells 
the number of miles of railway constructed and of the other 
public works undertaken, or describes the abolition of the 
great Salt Customs line extending for thousands of miles, 
the work is all that could be desired. But when it comes 
to the condition of country and people, apart from Anglo- 
Indian interests, it partakes of that ‘ make-believe * con¬ 
cerning India which is a greater source of injury to 
country and people than were the exactions of any of the 
ancient conquerors or any Feudatory Prince. 

With Sir John Strachey in any other capacity than 
that of apologist for the form and consequences of 
British rule in India I have naught to do. An able 
official, an estimable man, I mention his name simply 
because of his book and because of the esteem, as a guide 
and counsellor concerning India, which it has brought 
him. I mention his name and his book because if India 
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M ever to be brought tinder beneficent governance, 
only be so brought as the ‘ make-believe ’ concerning 
our rule, of which his work, in its larger senses in its 
deeper suggestions, is crammed full, is blown away, as— 
miasmatic fog that it is—it needs to be blown away; 
then a dear conception of the position as it really is in 
India can be obtained. 

I may not go on with the task before me until I have 
said again what the preceding pages record. 

India is not lightly taxed. In proportion to its income 
it is so heavily taxed, that a like weight of taxation in this 
country would procure no mercy and short shrift for the 
administrators who were responsible for its imposition. 
'More than that, any attempt to maintain it would lead to 
a complete change of governmental institutions. That 
is, assuming taxation were ever allowed to become any¬ 
where near so burdensome. Such a contingency is not 
possible in England. It would involve the yearly abstrac¬ 
tion of from one-seventh to one-fourth of the whole 
incomes of rich and poor alike, with an absolute cer¬ 
tainty each year of the proportion growing higher. 1 
That may do for India; it would not be suffered in 
England—no, not for one hour. A like policy in the 
Britains oversea would have led to the Colonists ‘ cutting 
the painter ’ long, long, ago. 

Has, then, England done naught that is good for India ? 
Ayo, even in material things, some Indians have bene¬ 
fited directly by British administration. There are, of 
course, many good results following a definite policy, 

1 ‘ The Budget for 1901-2 (shows a deterioration of £1,949,973 as compared 
with the account tor 1898-99. The net revenue is increased by £443,083, 
diU-.il}- the result of an improvement under opium. 1C he net expenditure, 
however, is increased by £2,393,050, the charges in India being heavier by 
£733,034, while in England they are enhanced by £1,654.192.’— * Exp. Mem, 
Account*, India,’ 1901. Here is whore the' certainty o£ India’s condition 
growing worse is to be found, ' while in England they are enhanced.’ Will 
that leal: never be stopped ? Or will it go on enlarging until the ship can no 
longer make nny headway, and becomes a derelict on the ocean of history ? 
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^flfafe/eir, tliafc policy may be. So far as they exist, they 
'■"hiVe served to mitigate consequences which, ere now, 
would have become insupportable. For example, were it 
not for the vastly increased quantity and certainty of pro- 
dnee which canal and well irrigation ensure, year in and 
year out , the economic crisis, involving a general non-pay¬ 
ment of rent which, in regard to dry land cultivation, cannot 
now be far off, would have already come, and our lips would 
still be bitter with the distaste caused in India and in 
England, and our hearts sore at the discredit which would 
have accrued to the British name throughout the world, 

I take the - rrigated districts of Madras because I 
happen to know a good deal concerning them. The 
same thing, doubtless, can be said of the Pan jab works, 
the area of the North-Western Provinces, and the deserts 
in Bind which have been mad^ to blossom as the rose, of 
which I know less. But for the irrigation works in 
Madras—partly improvements of ancient works dating 
back to the beginning of the Christian era, as in Tafl|ore, 
or, wholly new, the creation of British energy, as in the 
Godavari and Kistna districts- -a complete breakdown 
would have overtaken tie J ?e ^ rs ago. 

In a recent work, 1 the money and the material value 
to India of the work of the greatest of irrigation engineers, 
the lato Sir Arthur Cotton, have been estimated, and the 
following gains recorded 


The Money Bktues. 


(a) To Government {after Interea l cm Capital Btpen 

reckoned). 

G odavari p elta System .. 

Kiatna Delta System ... 

C&uvori Delta System .. 

Lower Coleroon. *.. 


(lUnre 

Es. 

8,70,98,763 

3,02,11,515 

2,35,88,020 

94,10,951 


Total, Direct ... 


.. Bb, 9,02,59,549* 


1 * The Life of General Sir Arthur Cotton, B.E., KX.S.IV by hiadaughter, 
Lady Hope. I have the permission (for which I tender my thanks) o! Lady 
Hope and of the publishers, Mcgara, Hoddor and Stoughton, for the citation* 
I make in the teat here and once elsewhere in thia book. 

k Madrid Administration Report/ 1898-99; section 1 irrigation/ 
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remainder* Ipifl-half may be reckoned, as it ia 
certain but for the earlier successes eo much 
irrigation would not have been undertaken 

Total in Madras, Direct and Indirect 


Hs, 


■ ' 


Much of this was earned at the old rate of currency 
(Rs.lO==£Ij, and might, half of it* be repre¬ 
sented at thta = £9,508,480, The present rate, 
however, may be taken, Rs. 15== £1 *.* ... ^,400*054 

{b) To the Xfiatrieh* Affected, and the People thereof. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the increase 
in produce which cornea from krigated laud: 
certain authorities give Es.IO per acre in 
Northern India, Bir Arthur Cotton says Rs.liV 
and as he appears to have had good ground for 
his estimate, it is only fair to him to calculate on 
Ms basis. There are fi,$75,874 acres under irri¬ 
gation in Madras* Hir Arthur Cotton, who de¬ 
signed and executed, or (as in Kistirm) was the 
originator and partial designer of the great works, 
may bo credited with this increased produce. 

The annual increased value thus given to the 
land, the extra money coming into the hands 
of the people, is Bs. 8,81,80,610; or, at Rs, 15 
to £1 sterling .. ... £5,875,674 


Sixty years have passed since one of the greatest of 
Sir Arthur Cottords works was comp] oted—the 
Cttuveri delta—mid nearly fifty since the 
Godavari began to yield large returns. It 
would not be unfair to reckon for such an 
estimate aa this, thirty years of the above 
figures Such an estimate shows that Sir 
Arthur Cotton has been the means o! adding 
to the income of the inhabitants of certain 
districts in Madias only, £5,875,374x00 = £176,261,220 


1 I should like to put the Government estimate, but It varies so much that 
I cannot strike a fair average. Generally, the rate for wet cultivation is four 
time* that for dry cultivation. The Hon- E, A- Daiyeli, of the Madras 
Board ot Revenue, gives statistics for 1*56 and I860, which would justify a 
much higher calculation than is given here, but, all through, I have boon 
desirous to give estimates below t he actuals (p T 399, * Administrative Experi¬ 
ence Recorded in Bonner Eamimjs, 1 1874). 
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* 

Siithmarised, we have this 

(a) Money return to the Government, wholly profit, 
m interest h&B been already reckoned, jC8t)G,044 
pe r annum . at m mulfciplied by BO == && >019. 320 

(&) Money return to the people ... * . ^176,201,220 

Total ... . ... 1 ^ 00 , 280 /Mfl 

No public works undertaken in India, or, probably, 
anywhere else in the world, have been so bountiful in 
results, even to the bringing in of net revenue to the 
.Government in addition to ordinary land revenue, as nas 
irrigation. The latest results arc thus described :— 

Irrigation Works* 


*8L 


Financial Result. 

Account, 

1899-1900, 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1900-1901. 

Major Works; 

Direct reemp fcs ... 

Portion of Land Revenue due 
Irrigation 

to ! 

... 

r ~ 

£ 

1 1,578,fl29 
| 670,171 1 

St 

1*717,200 

780,600 

Total Revenue 


! 2.248,703 

2,447,800 

Working Expenses 


004,753 

605,200 

Not Revenue . 


1,583,050 

1,752,600 

Interest on Debt . 

... 

806,740 

921,800 

Net Receipts ... 

... 

687 ,‘201 

i 830,800 

Minor Works and Navigation; 
Charge .*.- 

net 

| 550,814 

■ 

522,000 

Total net Receipts 

... 

ill 36,387 

£807,900 


Yet money upon so beneficial an object is doled out with 



















—«*«**« j Hand, md the progress year* by j 
oi the snail or of the tortoise. 


Every work published on India is full of the benefits 
alleged to have accrued to country and to people by the 
consolidation, under such wise and kindly conquerors as 
the British, of all races from Persia to China, from the 
borders of Kashgar to Komorin, The India Office itself 
annually trumpets forth paeans of praise of the work 
of its own hands, of the achievements of its own servants, 
Egw of the trumpeters, however, recognise that what¬ 
ever may have been done has been paid for by the Indian 
people. The editor of an Indian journal once remarked ; 

* We may not have done for the people all we might 
have dona, but we have educated them/ The emphasis 
on the 4 we 1 led to the question, 4 Whom do you mean 
by u we ** ? All ' ; we ,J have done is to use the peopled 
money with which to educate them, and even then we 
■ have not regarded the matter from their point of view.* 
The insistence of this view was regarded as very bad 
taste. 1 We J had dune it all. It would be wasted space 
for me to tell once again, even briefly, what a thousand 
voices have trumpeted, what a hundred now voices to¬ 
day arc trumpeting. Nevertheless 1 have never written 
a treatise on India without bearing my testimony to 
certain good things, the consequences of British rule, 
which, indeed, are writ so largo as to be seen of all. ' 
I never deny them. I have no desire to deny them. 
Why should X ? I, too, am a Briton. So far as they 
go I am proud of them. In these respects British 
administrators have, in words familiar enough to all 
English people, 'done the things which they ought to 
have done/ but, at the same time, they 1 have left undone 
the things they ought to have done/ and, because of 
this, in the eye of Justice, ‘ There is no health in us/ 

So unmistakable is the change for the better which, 
in some directions, has followed British rule, that Mr. 
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c’s man in the street, who knew as much about 
*e South African war as did the Government responsible 
for its conduct, if India be mentioned, is able to dilate 
upon what has been accomplished. ‘ Why, before we 
went there,' any Englishman will tell you, ‘ the natives 
used to bum their widows! We soon stopped that*’ 
Having said this much he considers he has said enough, 
and sniffs at the remark that it was, perhaps, good to 
stop suttee, but in only certain parts of India was suttee 
practised, and, it may be, certain evils have been 
developed as the result of our rule which kill more 
people in a week than eul fee was responsible for in fifty 
years. However, be that as it may, I am anxious to put 
in the forefront the beneficent results of British rule. 
The more they are recorded the better for the argu¬ 
ment of this book. For the incidents related show that 
the power to ensure beneficence exists as well as the 
desire to do well by India. And while these are in 
existence, awaiting appropriate circumstances for mani¬ 
festation, there is hope for India’s recovery. Without 
them only hopelessness and despair could exist. 

For a record of ‘ some of the beneficent effects of 
British rule in India during the past, on the social life of 
the people’ I will go to one of the statmehost of the 
supporters of the Indian Government. 1 I quote as 
follows:— 

‘ OBSOLETE INDIAN CUSTOMS. 

1 [Special for the “ Englishman.”] 


‘ At the beginning of ft now century it may not be out of place to 
notB some pf the beneficent effects of British rule in India during the 
past on the social life of the people. This is strikingly shown by the 
following list of the manners and customs (compiled by an Indian 
missionary) which have been made illegal by the British Govern¬ 
ment :— 

I. Murder of Parent*. 

(а) By suttee. 

(б) By exposure on the banks of rivers. 

(c) By burial alive. Casa in Jodhpur territory, 1860. 


' The EngUthman newspaper, Calcutta. 
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II. Murder of Children. 

By dedication to the Ganges, to bo devoured by crocodiles 
By Rajput infanticide. West of India, Fanjab. East of India. 


<SL 


IIL Human Sacrifices, 
(n) Temple Sacrifices, 

{b) By wild tribes— Meriahs of the Kbonds, 


IV. Suicide , 

(a) Crushing by idol cars. 

(b) Devotees drowning themselves in rivers. 

(o) Devotees casting themselves from precipices. 
{&) Leaping into wells—widows. 

(e) By Trago, 

V. Voluntary Torment 

(a) By hook-swinging. 

{&) By thigh'piercing. 

(e) By tongue extraction, 
id) By failing on knives. 

VI. Involuntary Torment, 
Barbarous executions. 

(b) Mutilation of criminals. 

(r) Extraction of evidence by torment, 

(d) Bloody and injurious ordeals. 

(e) Gutting oil the noses of Women. 


VII. Slavery. 

(a) Hereditary predial slavery, 

(b) Domestic slavery. 

(c) Importation of slaves from Africa, 


Vni, Extortion, 

<ix) By Dbat-mn. 

(lA By Tmga. 

IX. Support of Caste by Law, 

(ft) Exclusion of low castes from offices. 

(i) Exemption of high castes from rappearing to give evidence. 

(c) Disparagement of low castes, 

(d) Exclusion of widows from legal marriage, 

1 It must bo conceded that the above is no mean record, and th^i 
it shows in a convincing manner that British rule has created an 
atmosphere throughout the length and breadth ot India unfavourable 
to the continuance of social and religious customs and practices, how 
ever ancient, which arc injurious to the well-being of the people. 

s Many of the customs referred to have not been put down by the 
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V \^^l&0Mpardo of law against obstinate ^eiatmce ; they h&tre fiimply 
awn;;, in the fulness of time, tuuler tbo silent but inresktiblo 
influence of the ameliorating principles ^vifch which Christian eivUi&a- 
lion has been permeating society in ImltR-. Much remains yet to be 
Bone* but the leaven ia atill working, and the spirit of fair play 
towards all classes alike, which lies at the heart of British government 
in this great empim, will ensure greater progress in the social, com¬ 
mercial^ and religions, condition p£ the people during the early years 
of this twentieth century than has Been poflflibla during the past 
generation, 1 


In this book there if? r.o denial either of the beneficent 
reforms which have been already brought about or of the 
desire of the rulers themselves to do good to India—that 
is to say, to do good according to their preconceived ideas 
ol what is fitting for India. On the contrary there is full 
recognition of this; nowhere (consciously) is there asper¬ 
sion of individuals or imputation of motives. Everywhere 
a man’s own words are fully quoted. Nowhere is there a 
quotation which, by the selection of certain passages, and 
quoting only them, gives a different, impression from that 
which the writer or speaker intended. What I am trying 
to deal with is the terrible condition of the people, the 
backward state of the country, and how it is the things 
I comment upon and explain have been brought about, 
This is done in no spirit of fault-finding, or in inapprecia¬ 
tion of what my countrymen have done. But I see that 
the evil daily wrought, though it may be unintentionally 
wrought, is causing unspeakable and unbearable misery 
to many, many, millions of our fellow-subjects. I am 
satisfied the wrong may be righted — if only the facts be 
realised. I see my official and non-official countrymen in 
India unable or unwilling to discern significance in such 
a fact as this : 


1800 to 1825, Fous Famines. 


1875 to 1900, Twenty-two 
Famines. 


To me it appears that the tw'enty-two as contrasted 
with the four are the product of our system of rule, of. 

3 Nf 
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^'.'wbac we have done, of what we have not done. An< 
without malice towards any, with a heart very fall of 
sympathy and very sore for those who have become bo 
degraded and so foil of suffering and who are wholly 
blameless (save that they are too ‘ patient in suffering 
I tell the tale of India as I know it;—I cannot, if I am 
to retain any sense of duty, refrain from so telling it. I 
foresee my effort may be all in vain, my pains expended 
to no purpose. Nevertheless, the effort is made, the 
pains are expended, 


Finally, before entering upon my criticism, I beg 
forgiveness in that I purpose intruding a few autobio¬ 
graphical remarks which have a bearing upon the 
publication of this book, I do not like the mode I must 
needs adopt in setting forth the view’s I here put on 
record. My objection arises from the circumstance that 
1 am unable to compel attention on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy, any Governor 
or Councillor, to whatsoever I may say. My points may 
be unassailable; I cannot ensure they will be heeded, 
in 1885 I wrote a small work on India. Scon after it 
was published, the late John Slugg, M.P., saw the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of the day, J. Kynaston 
Cross. Asked if be had read the book, Mr. Cross said. 
Yes, he had. ' What are you going to do about it ? ’ 
‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘ nothing.’ * But,’ it was urged, ' see 
what is said, and official authority is quoted.’ * Yes,’ was 
Mr. Cross’s reply, ' Mr. Digby has obtained his facts 
from our books, but we shall ignore what he has said.’ 
And, as I am a person of no importance, and as I, that 
year, failed in my attempt to enter the House of 
Commons, the book was ignored. 1 One might have 
thought the thing said was that which was of value; who 

* But not Utterly lost, There are men in public life iiv India who tell me 
tie book I refer to was a primer which led them to the study of Indian 
questions 
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Purely mattered little—in that instance, parfcicu- 
„ v , v Jb should have been the case. 

X have always felt, since India took possession of mo, 
that under our system-of ruling India, only the fully* 
informed critic in Parliament, or one associated with the 
administration of India, could ensure Detention '-ring 
given to what he might say. Ido long ago ns .18id 1 
thought my chance in this respect had come. Having, 
in appreciation of such work as I had been able to do in 
1877 in the relief of the famine-stricken, recommended 
my name to the late Empress for recognition (which came 
on January 1, 1879), Lord Lytton (the then Viceroy) 
greatly surprised and gratified me, early in 1878, by 
forwarding to me an intimation that he proposed to 
nominate me as a member of the Famine Commission, 
the early appointment of which had been announced from 
London. Here, I thought, is the very chance I want. I 
shall be able to get at facts first-hand. I can, as Com¬ 
missioner, probe certain phases of India s troubles to the 
bottom; I can form conclusions which, laid before my 
colleagues, may secure their adhesioD; or, if they be not, 
accepted by them, Bean prepare a Minority Beport, of 
which some notice will be taken. Unfortunately, as I 
think, the appointment was not made. Sir Steuart 
Colvin Bayley, Acting Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, in a latter to mo, dated 
Simla, April 17,1878, said:— 

* His Excellency the Viceroy desires me to tell you that 
personally he was much inclined to place you on the 
Famine Commission, and that for some time he had tue 
matter under his careful consideration, but, after consult-: 
ing with General Strachey, and referring to the despatch 
about the constitution of the Commission, he is of opinion 
that he is precluded from availing himself of your services. 
You can certainly not he said to have taken no part in the 
labours or controversies of the past year, and apart from 
your prominent position in regard to the b amine (.om- 
mittee, your position as a journalist must of necessity 


<SL 


I 



on many 




discttasion; so that, in Lord Lyctcr.'s opinion be coult 
not, without infringing the spirit as well as the letter oi 
the restriction (placed deliberately on his choice by the 
Secretary of State) appoint you to be a member of the 


, The real objection to my appointment, General St racke\ 
himself subsequently told me, was that I was a non-official 
residing in India, and that my appointment would have 
led to a cry for mercantile and other representatives bein^ 
nominated to seats on the Commission. That had to be 
prevented at; any cost. 

Twenty-two years later the famine of 1900-1 rendered 
another Commission necessary. In the interval I had 
maintained my interest in Indian affairs and I had come 
to see many things in Indian administration requiring 
reform the existence of which were not apparent to me 
m 1878, I wanted to have a free run of official documents 
so as to ascertain whether I was right or wrong in the 
conclusions to which I had come. So, putting my pride 
into my pocket, I wrote to Lord George Hamilton 
Secretary of State for India, proffering my services, and 
frankly stating my object in doing so, namely, that I 
might have an opportunity, by diligent research as a 
h ammo Commissioner, not only to do that for which 
a Commissioner would, specifically, be appointed, but 
aMO to see whether » more thorough study of Indian 
conditions would leavo me where I now am. Lord George 
received my offer with courtesy, but he was unable, he 
said, to avail himself of it. I was known, he said, to 
hold strong views on certain features of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, and so I was ruled out from even the possibility 
of appointment. Apparently, admitted knowledge on a 
very complex and highly important subject concerning 
India disqualifies a man and renders him unfit to inquire 
concerning that very subject. One might have sup¬ 
posed that exactly the opposite would have been the 
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indeed it is everywhere save in Government 

offices. 

I accepted the hand ot fate. But I did not remain 
wholly quiescent. Lord Ourzon called this famine the 
most terrible famine oi the century/ In one of his 
speeches he made observations upon the condition of the 
country which led me to address to him an Open Letter, 
ltf nd, subsequently, a Postscript thereto, in the course of 
which I showed that his statements involved certain 
conclusions which indicated India to be on a steep de¬ 
clivity ; and that in respect to many parts of the country, 
a continuance of present methods could end only in total 
impoverishment. When the Financial Statement was 
under consideration in the Viceregal Council at Calcutta 
towards the end of March, 1901, His Excellency the 
President, in the course of his remarks, replied, in some 
measure, to my communications. What was said by him 
was so incorrect in its details and bo unsatisfactory in its 
deductions that I addressed Lord Curzon in another Open 
Letter, a copy of which I forwarded to the India Office for 
the information of the Secretary of State. 

Out of that Open Letter has come this book. As 1 have 
said, any book in itself alone affords but a sorry means of 
putting forward my views. But it is all thai I can do. 
As in 1885 so in 1901, it may, privately, be acknowledged 
that my statistics cannot he overthrown because they are 
the statistics of the India Office. My deductions ? 1 Oh ! 

we have nothing to do vrith the deductions a man may 
choose to draw from the facts before him/ Again, I may 
be ignored (officially). Whether I have so poorly dealt 
with the facts I have handled, whether I have used the 
information, as open to others as to me, in such a way 
that my countrymen and countrywomen generally, and 
my Indian fellow-subjects as a whole, find in them no call 
to action, I know not. I have done my best during the 
spare hours (of a specially hard-worked year), which alone 
I am able to give to public duties. There I leave my 
humble part, which, with myself, may be ignored and 
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forgotten, if but the facte recorded lead to tho amedora¬ 
tion of the condition of a lovable and worthy people— 
a condition the like of which no country but £ God'a 
England,' in the administration of a subject land, can 
show. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE OENTHBT: WHERE DOES INDIA 

STAND ? 

India in a Worse Position To-day than an January J, 1601. 

A Condescension to Particulars: 

(а) Wealth. 

(б) The Poverty of the People, 

A Significant Contrast 
(c) National Xmlustri*i^. 

(//) Government Serviea. 

(e) Mo rah Intellectual* and Spiritual, Position, 

Appendix: 

How L&scara voyaging to England would auflfm’ moral harm 
and India material damage. 


Tlie arriv al in tha port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built fthipK Created a sensation among the ipcnopoliatA which could 
not have bef n exceeded if n ho&tile fleet had appeared in the Thames, 
The fthipbuiidera of the port of London took the lead in raising the 
cry of alarm; they declared that their business xvm on the point 
of min, and that the families of all the shipwrights in England were 
certain to be reduced to starvation.*—T aylor^ Bistory of India, 
p, 216. 
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Lord WanLESLKY, 
Governor - General. 


1901, 

Lord Cufczofl, 

Viceroy and Governor-General, 


the beginning of a new century it may not be 
" * unsuitable to ask and to answer the question 
contained in the heading to this chapter. So far as 
the present writer is concerned there can* unhappily, 
he no hesitation as to what must, of necessity, be the 

reply. The question cannot, with any approach to 

n 
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accuracy, be answered save in some such senter 
this:— 
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India stands in u terribly worse position to-day than 
that which it occupied when the first dawn of 1801 
trembled across the bay of Bengal and fis hed upon the 
hilltops on the north-eastern coast oi Hindustan. 

It matters not in what direction one looks, so far as 
the material prosperity of the vast mass of the population 
goes, tbe answer must be seriously adverse in comparison 
with the ancient time. Not now is prosperity, but once 
was prosperity. In all of a material character that goes 
to make a prosperous realm, India on January I 3 1901, was 
a greater number of leagues behind India on January 1, 
1801, than I, for one, care to try to count. To finish 
assertion and to come to facts 


Wealth, 


One hundred years ago, in spite of the conveyance 
('convey, the wise it call, 1 <*eaict Shakspeare) of vast 
amounts of ill-gotten wealth by civil inns and military 
men and others to England, especially from Bengal 
and Madras, there was still much accumulated wealth 
throughout the continent. Other conquerors before us 
in India settled in the country ; what they stole 
remained in India; they spent it or hoarded it in India, 
It might be taken from Bengal to Delhi, but much of 
it found its way back to Bengal, and Bengalis in high 
office in Delhi had their fair share of what was available. 
Save in a few historical instances India's treasure was 
not removed from India, and even what was taken was 
not extraordinary in amount. Nearly the whole of the 
wealth remaining in the country a hundred years ago 
has been so drained away that there is now Jess of 
popular pecuniary reserve in India than in any civilised 
country in the world. During the famine of 1900 so 
completely had the reserves been exhausted that a large 
number of very ancient coins found their way into 


l&fcion# and, in 1901, were offered to numismatists in 
-liOtfoon, How terrible the dram has been may be judged 
by various statements made at divers times. Notable 
amongst them Montgomery Martin's remarks of nearly 
seventy jtears ago, 1 The annual drain of .£3,000,000 
from British India/ be said, 1 has mounted in thirty 
years# at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) com* 
pound interest, to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 
sterling/ From that day to this there has been no 
cessation in the flow. More: with every year it has 
increased until the stream which in 1880 was regarded 
as almost beyond control, has increased tenfold, and has 
become altogether beyond control. It is true the area 
drained is larger now* than then, but the proportion of 
wealth annually taken is far greater. During the closing 
ten years of the nineteenth century it became beyond 
control# to the extent of involving more than half the 
cultivators in the Empire in almost irremediable debb ; 1 
it has turned the moneylender into the real lord and 
sovereign of India, while twenty millions of patient# 
suffering, excellent, people have died prematurely from 
want of food and from the diseases occasioned by privation j 
and from plague. During the last thirty years of the 
century the average drain cannot have been far short of 
£30,000,000 pel year# or, in the thirty years, £900*000,000, 
not reckoning interest 1 Against this great and forcible 
withdrawal, forcible by economic law in the first instance# 
by British might in the second, is to be set the money 
loaned by England to India for warlike purposes and public 
works, only a small portion of which has been wealth- 
creating to an appreciable extent, so far as the masses of 
the people are concerned, and the sum total of which does 
not compare with the drain to England* And, further# 
all of it has to be repaid some day It may, in another 
chapter, be possible to strike the balance, although only 
approximately# between the two sides of the account, 

1 In tlx? Bombay Presidency, according to ih* M&edonnoll Famine Com¬ 
mission Heport, four'fifths of the cultivators are indebted. 
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unthinkable deficit on India’s side, a deficit only realis¬ 
able m it may be brought to bear year by year on 
the existing population, and thus carried to the individual 
home. The argument applied to the individual Indian 
will be found developed at greater length elsewhere. 
Here, it can only be stated in outline. Thai India is not 
far from collapse is proved by the frequent famines now 
prevailing and the ominous fact that although, even 
in the worst of years—the years 1900 and 1901—enough 
food was grown to feed the people, the people had not 
the wherewithal to buy the food which would have kept 
them alive, and, obtaining which, with their own means, 
they would have retained their homes and not have lost 
| their families and their few possessions. The present 
Secretary of State (Lord George Hamilton) has made the 
| expression, that the recent famines are famines of money 
! and not of food, a part of current historical phraseology. 
It is not, however, an accurate statement, save to a very 
limited extent. There would not lie food enough for all 
the people, nor anything like food enough, were a favour¬ 
able response given to the Christian’s prayer: ‘ G ive us this 
day our daily bread.’ My information and calculations 
lead .tie to express the opinion that if provision were 
made for as much to be eaten as is needed for health, 
three-fourths of the country, for at least three months in 
the year, would be on short rations and many millions of 
people on none at all. Speaking in general terms, India, 
at the beginning of this century, has no working capital: 
all her working capital has, under a mistaken system of 
government, been drained to another country, and she is, 
in herself, wholly resourceless, as resources go among 
modem nations. She cannot recuperate herself from 
herself in existing conditions. 


The Poverty of the People. 

If the foregoing remarks be sustainable, it follows that 
now there is vastly much more requirement of the 



HUNDRED MILLIONS EVER HUNGRY & 


Varies of life among the people than was the ease 
a hundred years ago. Statistics for 1801, by which an 
exact comparison can be made, arc not available. One 
of the witnesses at the inquiry which preceded the 
renewal of the Charter in 1883, sard 1 ;~ 

1 It may be asked if the labourer of India is placed 
on a. par with the labourer of Europe, In India, within 
our own provinces, it may be said there is no digress 


except in times of scarcity ; and since we have ensured 
to the merchant the unrestricted sale of his grain, prices 
have adapted themselves to the productiveness of the 
crops, and there has been no scarcity or famine similar 
to what was known when the grain merchant was forced 
to sell his grain at whatever price the Government of the 
country was pleased to dictate. In India the labourer 
of our provinces has no difficulty in maintaining himself 
and his family with independence without resorting to 
the charity of the public, and we know the reverse to bo 
the case in our native country, 1 

Here, too, are rough means by which the grave de¬ 
cadence of the past twenty years may be apprehended :■— 

In 1880 : * There remain forty millions of people who 1 
go through life un insufficient Ipod -’—Sir W. IK. Hunter ; 
at Birmingham. 

In 1893: The Pioneer sums up Mr. Griergon’s facts 
regarding the various sections of the population in Gaya, 
and remarks that the conclusion is by no means 
encouraging. 1 Briefly, it is that all the persona of the 
labouring classes, and ton per cent, of the cultivating 
and artisan classes, or forty*five per cent, of the total 
population, are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, 
or both. In Gaya district this would give about a mill ion 
persons without sufficient means of support. If we assume 
that the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional—and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise—it follows that 
nearly one hundred millions of people in British India 


Hr. Wood, p, 580, ' Affairs of the Bast India GttppanjV 1333 (445-ILL 
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V)C:h%3iVing in extreme poverty.’ The' whole of the article 
^frbm which thia passage is taken is quoted later. 

In 1 L )01: ‘ The poverty and suffering of the people are 
smcli as to defy description. In fact for nearly fifteen 
years there hn) been a continuous famine in India owing 
to high prices.’ Thus, on May 16,1901, wrote an. Indian 
Publicist of ripe experience and wide knowledge. 

Since Sir William Hunter’s remarks were made the 
population has increased (or is alleged to have increased) 
by nearly thirty millions. Meanwhile the income of the 
Empire has greatly decreased during thia period, Where¬ 
fore this follows: that if, with the same income, in 1880 
forty millions were insufficiently fed, the additional 
millions cannot have had, cannot now have, enough to 
eat; this, again, ensues :— 

40,000,000 plus, eay, 30,000,000, make 70,000,000 ; and 
there are this number of continually hungry people in 
British India at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
That is my own estimate, made several months ago, 
and, like all my estimates, is too conservative; for it 
will have been observed that the Pioneer, the ever-ready 
apologist for British rule in India, eight years ago put the 
1 British people who are living in extreme poverty ' at 
‘one hundred millions.’ 


National Industmes. 



These have been ruthlessly destroyed, and, during the 
earlier part of the century, destroyed without any pretenco 
at concealment of the circumstance that English in¬ 
dustries were to be benefited by the destruction. The 
passage quoted at the head of this chapter furnishes a 
notable illustration. A hundred years ago shipbuilding 
was in so excellent a condition in India that ships could 
bo (and were) built which sailed to the Thames in 
company with British-built ships and under the convoy 
of British frigates. The Governor-General in 1800, 
reporting to his masters in Leadenhall Street, London, 
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The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 to _ 
m shipping, built irt India, of a description calculated for 
the conveyance of cargoes to England.’ 1 The teakwooh 
vessels of Bombay were greatly superior to the f oaken 
walls of old England.’ Let note he taken of thiB testi¬ 
mony -;— 


Sl 


It is certain that our present policy prevents ns availing ourt elves 
o! all the advantages which our Indian possessions are capable of 
producing- Perhaps the time is not yet arrived when this ^uc&ijicm 
can be calmly, ImptrtiaUy, and without prejudice, discussed* Nations 
ave slower than individuals in ascertaining their real interests, and 
it ie only lately, notwithstanding that we have acknowledged the 
scarcity of timber at homo for shipbuilding, that wa have endeavoured 
to avail our solves of the valuable productions of the forests of India, 
In Bombay alone, two ships of the line, or one ship and two 
frigates* can be produced to the British navy every eighteen months. 
The docks at Bombay arc capable of containing ships of any force* 
Situated ns Bombay in, between the forests of Malabar and 
Gujarat, she receives siljijpHeif of timber with every wind that blows. 
Flax of a good quality is also the produce of our territories in India, 
It in calculated that every ship in the navy of Great Britain is 
renewed every twelve years. It is well known that teakwood-built 
ships last fifty years and upwards. Many ships Bombay-built, after 
miming fourteen or fifteen years, have been bought into the navy 
and were considered as strong an over. The Sir Edward J lug hex 
performed, I believe ( eight voyages as an Indiaman before she was 
purchased for the navy. No Europe-built Indi&man is capable of 
going more tlmn six voyages with safety, 

( Ships built at Bombay also are executed by one-fourth cheaper 
.than in the docks of England, 

Let the result of these observations bo reduced to calculation, and 
the advantages will bo evident. 

Every eighteen months' two ships-of-the-line om bo added to the 
British navy, four in three years, and in fifteen years twenty ships-ob 
the line. Thus in fifteen years we should be in possession of a fleet 


I * Again: 4 From the quantity o£ private tonnage now at command in the 
port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which ihe art of shipbuilding 
, has already attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid progress, and 
j supported by abundant and increasing supplies of timber), it is certain that 
this port will always be able to furnish tonnage, to whatever extent may be 
required, for convoying to the port of London the trade ot the private 
i British merchants of Bengal*—Lord in 1800* 

a 1 Considerations on, tfie A flairs, of India,. T^jttcnJn^ the^ yeajMgiV hy 
Licutenarit-Coiond A, Walker. B, L,, 1853 (445-“VI,j, p. 510* 
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.would imt iifby ycm^. The English-built ships requiring to 
j^vji^wed ©very fcwelvo yeara, tfib expense'U Ijundiiiple, Suppo^^ 
fercfore, aship built' in England to coit JSIOO, in fifty years it would 
cost 4100 , but as a ship of equal force to last tfrp s&tnc period would 
cost m India only 4?$. of the smn, the dffierenbo in favour of &fc* 
built ships mold be &¥$ per cpnl. 

Say that a slnp-obthedine in its original coal is £ ? 100,000, 


Ml 


Four times renewed 
A Bombay ihij .♦. 

Saving 


£ 

4 ^ 0,000 

75,000 

£ 823,000 


This calculation is excessive, but it is chosen to ahow how much 
may bo saved, even although one-half may be erroneous* 

Were it not for our numerous captures we should probably have 
had some difficulty in keeping our navy complete. Has it been 
found that the number of prizes brought into our ports has dimi¬ 
nished the demand for our own ships; or has it had the effect of 
producing any of those consequences which jealousy imputes to our 
Indian-built shipping ? 

The docks that have recently been constructed at Bombay, under 
the superintendence of Major Cooper of the Engineers, arc elegant 
specimens of architecture, and excite universal admiration. They are 
capable of containing vessels of any force* 

In Bengal, Prince of Wales Island, and other maritime stations, 
excellent ships may be constructed, and the number may be increased 
to a much greater extent than the above estimate ; but the estimate 
has been purposely confined to Bombay, which is furnished with 
docks, and the ahrps are them constructed with move advantage than 
anywhere else; and it in our grand naval arsenal in India. 


Of course no heed was given to sack wise counsel, 
Nor, were opportunity to offer for India to-day to render 
like service to the Empire at large, would it receive any 
greater favour* 

To mention the above m to show, as by a lightning flash 
on a dark night, how far, industrially, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of thr spinning and weaving of cotton by steam 
machinery in Bombay, the India of Lord Curzon is 
behind the India of Lord Wellesley, As, again and 
again, I have wondered through the records of obscurant 
administration in India during the past century, growing 
more and more woeful as instance upon instance forced 
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upon me the imteachability- of the Anglo-Indian cm 
scarcely anything has struck mo more forcibly than 
manner in which the Mistress of the Seas in the Western 
World has stricken to death the Mistress of the Seas in 
the Bast. Statistics for the beginning of the century are 
not available—to me at least; I can only leam about 
India that which is permitted to appear in Bines Books 
and in works written about India—official generally. 
But from the Statistical Abstracts I gather these signi¬ 
ficant facts:— 



1867. 

Vessols. 

Tonnagu. 

, Indian 

(entered and cleared),.. 

84,286 

1.219,958 

British arsd British-Indian „ 

59,441 

2,476,472 

y ", j 

1808-99. 



Indian 

(entered suid cleared).,. 

2,802 

188,033 

r British and British Jndtan ,, 

6,219 

7,685,009 

Foreign 

. . 

1,165 

1,297,604 


That is to say, the Indian tonnage in 1898-99, compared 
with British and foreign in 1857, is one-seventieth of 
the whole trade now against one-half then. And, from 
Mr, O’Conor’a report on the trade of India for 1899-1900* 
which carries the figures a year later tlmn the above, I 
take the following funereal comment on the extinction 
of Indian shipping:— 


Native craft continues to decline :— 

No. 

1898-99 ..*. ... 2,802 

1999-1900 ., 1,676 


Tcma, 

188,083 

109,813 


As for Indian manufactures generally, on the theories 
prevalent early in the nineteenth century, they were 
deliberately throttled. The circumstance that the British 
authorities acted in accordance with the teaching of the 
times is a plea which is barred by the principle on which 
we held the country. The riory I am about to tell throws 
a curious light on our frequent professions that we 
remain in India for the good of the Indian people 
first, and for any benefit to ourselves next. ‘ No Govern 
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jt: e^er manifested, perbaim, a more constant solicitude 
_^romote the welfare of a people ; and it is with satis¬ 
faction and with pride that 1 can bear an alinoBt unquali¬ 
fied testimony in its favour/ Thus Mr* St* George 
Tucker, a Director of the East India Company, who, 
immediately, proceeds to make his own eulogy ridiculous 
by substituting a statement of fact for a flight of fancy* 
Ho said:— 


On the other hand, what is tlie commercial policy which we have 
adopted in this country in relation with India ? The silk manu¬ 
factures^ a id its piece goods made of silk and cotton intermixed, have 
long since been excluded altogether From our markets ; and, of late, r 
partly in conscquence of the operation of a duty of G7 per cent., but 
chiefly from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which 
heretofore constituted the staple of India, have not only been 
displaced in this country, hut we actually export our cotton manu¬ 
factures to supply a part of the consumption of our Asiatic pofy 
sessions.’ 


We compelled India to take our goods either with no 
import, or with a merely nominal import, duty. How we 
treated Indian articles appears from what Mr. Tucker says 
in idie preceding paragraph, but the testimony of Mr. 
Biclcards^ may be cited* He remarks :— 

The duties on many articles of East India produce ar-j also enor¬ 
mously high, apparently rated on no fixed principle, and without 
regard to market price. For example 

Aloes, subject to a duty of from 70 to 2S0 per cent. 


Assafoetida 

I, 


233 „ 622 

17 

Cardwnuins 

,* 


150 ,, 266 

Jf 

Gpffee 


*/ 

105 1t 378 

fj 

Pepper 


t! 

268 „ 400 

if 

Sugar 


f 1 

^ „ 80S 

If 

Tea 

,, 

it 

0 P) 100 



* . . The rates of duly imposed on Indian imports into Britain, 
when compared with the exemption from duty of British staple* into 
India {cotton goods being subject to a duty of only per cent,}, 
constitute an important feature in the present question* Indians 


* Prom j* letter to Mr. Huskieson, written in 1823. * Memorials of Imiirm 

Government/ IUchard Bentley. 1853. p. 434. 

13 Report Select Committee, East India Company, ISdh Appendix, p. 581. 
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within tlio Company's jurisdiction, lik^ English, Scotch, or Iris 
equally subject^ of the British Government. To maka invidioufi 
tin&tions, favouring one class but oppressing another, all beh g 
subjects o! the same empire* cannot Be teconciJod with the prin-riph 
of justice; and whilst British imports into India are rittlf* so highly 
favoured, I know that Indo-British subjects feel it a great grievance 
that their commodities when imported into England should be so 
enormously tarred. 


The following charges on cotton manufactures in 1813 
J are significant :— 


Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes 
(for every £10G of value) 

And further ditto .h. ■*- ditto 

(Jrdieoes and dimitit ^ ■ ditto ... 

And further ditto 

Cotton* raw (per 100 lbs.). 

Cottoii, mamifttctured ditto,.. .« 

Articles of manufacture of cotton, wholly or in 
part made up, not otherwise charged with duty 
(for every £100 ot value)... 

Hair ov goiit*s wool, manufactures of, per cent.... 

Lacquered wave, per cent. 

Mats ;ind matting, per cent. 

DU of Aniseed, per cent. 

Oil of Oocoamit, per ion 
Tea, in 1814, custom and excise ... 

These burdensome charges were subsequently removed, but 
only after the export trade in them had, temporarily or 
permanently* been destroyed. The manufacturing indus¬ 
tries which have been established during the century will 
ha found described in some detail in the chapter on The 
Resources ol India—Who Possess Them ? When, how¬ 
ever, all has been considered and allowed for, it remains 
that, practically, in the clash of machinery in the million 
and more of the world's workshops to-day there is no 
contributing sound from India, a British country. One- 
tilth of the people of the world, in an age of mechanical 
production, take no recognisable part ir manufacture 
by machinery. Once they occupied a respectable manu¬ 
facturing and exporting position ; now they have no posi- 
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such save in the Western Presidency, and there 
• sid< ; l, y 6% with the most poverty-stricken of all the 
agricultural regions In India. 



Government Service. 

In 1801 a large part of India had not come under 
British domination: it was not indeed until nearly fifty 
years later that the Lawrences and others of their day 
began the f settlement, ’ of the region of the Five Rivers. 
With what disastrous result a previous ‘settlement' 
in the North - Western Provinces was arranged the 
Pioneer’s description of the settlement of Gurgaon 
iiy John Lawrence will tell. 1 A hundred years ago 
the many Indian Courts provided positions of influence, 
honour, emolument, which gave scope to the proper 
ambition of thousands of able men, benefited tens of 
thousands of families, and produced, by the lavish expendi¬ 
ture of the resources of the country in the country, a 
widespread prosperity and personal contentment. Wars, 
it is trhe, now and then occurred; acts of rapine and 
cruelty were not unknown. But for ten persons affected 
by such incidents ten thousand persons were unaffected, 
while variety of service and occupation were open in a 
vast number oi directions; those, by the opportunities 
they provided, more than counter-balanced the injustice 
which was but occasional. In all parts of their own land, 
save that already under British domination. Indians of a 


1 Gurgnnii was, in 1877, a district with nearly 700,000 inhabitants. 

From 1887 (Lord Lawrence—then Mr. Lnwivnce -being Settlement Officer) 
the district,has been steadily rac’'. rented, 
in 1977 tho rents were raised. 

JUins Jailed, crops were ruined, the Government demand was nevertheless 

exacted, with these consequences, as officially admitted: _ 

At the end nf live years it was found that 80,000 people had died; ICO 000 
head Of cattle bad perished; 2,000,000 rupees ol debt, to pav the Govern meet 
rents, incurred; the people were emaciated, and unable to reap a good crop 
when it c&im 

Thorbum. ex-Commissioner iu the Punjab, says the first effect 
of tho xSrilish occupation of tho Punjab ’Was over^aseessment, and, refetHrr r ' 
ajpaktty tn Gurgaon, remarks, * at first IgnomntJj over-aasessea by us/ 
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r.lred years ago could become that; for which their ptQ 
al bravery and intellectual acumen fitted them. E* ary 
eiviliaed country requires a certain number of high offi¬ 
cials : where now Europeans occupy important positions, 
Indians wore then at the top of the tree.' .In a phrase, 



1 In ' Asm wad Europe, 1 by Meredith Townsend, published by Archibald 
Camtabie and Co., Ltd., AYealm Luster, the following observations on this 
point occur:— 

* It its the active classes who lmv< to be conrideved. and to them our rate 
]k not, i\nu cannot be, a mle without prodigious drawbacks. Quo of these, 
o! which they arc fully consolia the gradual decay ol much of which 
they were proud, thej tdow death, which even the Europeans perceive, of 
III® an o-rt, Indian culture, Indian military spirit. Architecture, engineer¬ 
ing, literary skill, are all perishing out, an perishing that Anglo Indians 
doubt whether Indiana have the capacity to be ntchiteoto, though they built 
Benares ; or engineers, though they ting the artificial lakes of Tan jure; or 
poets, though the people sit for home or days listening to rhnpaodiftta as 
they recite poems, which move theta as Tennyson certainly does not move 
our common people. Another is, that the price of what they think ini per feci 
justice Is that they shall never right themselves, never enjoy th luxr y of 
Vengeance, it over even protect their personal dignity and honour, about 
which they are as sensitive as Prussian officers. They may not even kill 
their wives for going astray. And the last and greatest one of alt is the 
total loss of the interestingnesH of life. 

4 It would be hard to explain to ttie average Englishman how interesting 
ludioa life must have been before our advent; bow completely open was 
every career to the boll, the enterprising, or the ambitions. The whole 
continent was open as a prize to the strong. Nothing wua settled in fact or 
in opinion except that the descendants of Timour the Lame were entitled to 
any kind of ascendency they could get and kosp, No one not of the great 
Tartar's blood pretended to the universal throne, but with that exception 
every prize was open to any man who had in himself the needful force. 
Scores of sub-thrones were, so to speak, in the market. A brigand, for 
Sivajee was no better, became a mighty sovereign. A herdsman built n 
monarchy in Baroda. A body-servant founded the dynasty oE Scmdlft. 
A corporal cut his way to the independent crown of Mysore, The first 
Nizam was only an afticer of tbs Emperor, lUinjeet Singh J H father vrm 
what Europeans would cull a prefect. There were literally hundreds who 
founded principalities, thousands of their potential rivals, thousands more 
who succeeded a little less grandly, conquered estates, or became high 
officers under th now princes, Each of these men had his own character 
and his own renown among his countrymen, and each enjoyed a powiian 
such as li now unattainable in Europe, in which he was released from law, 
could indulge his own fancies, had or good, arid was fed every day and all 
day with tht> special flattery of Asia—that willing submlsdveness to mere 
volition which is so like adoration, and which is to its recipients the most 
intoxicating of delights. Each, too, hat] bis court of follows, cud every 
courtier shared in the power, the luxury, and the adulation accruing to his 
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^ r.Aeiiie&sure of Indian degradation now, as compared with 
then, may b* thus expressed :— 

Not one I ml am, fairing a whole century, hae occupied a j 
seat in the Supreme, or Presidency, ot Provincial. Exe¬ 
cutive Councils, nor in the Secretary .of Staffs Council \ 
in Engkind. 

It is true there has only been an average of about one 
hundred and fifty millions of people in British India 


<SL 


lord- Thm power was that ot life and death ; the luxury included possession 
of every woman he desired; the adulation was, as I have said* alnjoat 
; eligious worship* Life was full of dramatic changes* The aspirant who 
ple&syd a groat man rose to fortune at a bound, The adventurer whose 
hand performed an act of daring was on his- road to bo ft satrap* Any one 
who could do anything for “the State '—that is for any ruler— build a 
templM or famish an army with supplies, or dig a tank* or lend £old to the 
Court, became at once a great man, honoured of all clasbc.., practically 
exempt from law, and able to influence the great current of affairs. Even 
the timid had the chance, and, as Finance Minister, farmers of taxes, 
controllers of religious establishments, found for themselves great places in 
the land- For all this which we have extinguished wo offer nothing in 
return, nor can we offer anything- W* 1 can give place, and, for reasons 
stated elsewhere, it will bo greedily accepted, but place is not power under 
oar system, nor cun we give what an Asiatic consider* power— the right to 
mok volition executive; tho right to crush an enemy and reward a friend \ 
the right, alma all, to be free from that burden of external laws, moral 
duties, and responsibiliticB to others with which Europeans have loaded life- 
We cannot even let a Viceroy be the ultimate appellate court, and right .my 
legal wrong by supremo fiat—a failure which seems to Indians, who think 
the Sovereign ahoukl represent 0od, to impair even our moral claim to rule* 
This interest!ngnvss of life was no doubt purchased at the price of much 
danger and Buffering- The Sovereign, the favourite, or the noble, could cast 
down as easily as they raised up, and intrigue again Fi the succeiaful never 
ended. The land was full oi violence, Private war was universal. The 
great protected themselves against assassination os vigilantly ns the Bu&si&n 
Emperor does. The danger from invasion, insurrection, and, above all, 
mutiny, never ended- I question, however, if tfu-se circumstances were 
even considered drawbacks. They were not ao considered by the upper 
classes of Europe in the Middle Ages, and those upper classes were not 
tmnqmlked, like iheir rivals in India, by a sincere belief in fate* 1 do not 
find that Texans hale the wild life of Texas, or that Spanish-speaking 
Americans think the personal security which the dominance of the English- 
speaking Amcricims would assure to them is any compensation for loss of 
independence,. I firmly believe that to the immense majority of the active 
classes of India the old time was a happy time; that they dislike oar rule 
as much for the leaden order it producer as for ite foreign character; and 
they would welcome a return of the old disorders if they brought back with 
them Ehe old vividness, and, to to speak, romance of life- 1 
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throughout this period, and that number of human 
MAY never have produced one man fit for such a position 
anywhere in the world- Yet, in the Feudatory States— 
so far m Residential control would permit, which was not 
very far—some of the finest administrators of the century 
in any country have arisen, men who may be matched, so 
far as opportunity served, with the leading statesmen of 
any European country or the United States of America. 
The men to whom I refer, with a very few exceptions, 
were subordinate officers in the British service, and, but 
for the chance given by the Feudatory States, would never 
have risen higher than a Deputy Collectorship. In Sir 
Salar Jung, Sir Madhava Bow, Sir Dmkar Bow, Sir Ii. 
Seshadri Aiyar, and many other Indian administrators, 
were found instruments which in the old days of faith 
(days now, alas! destroyed for Anglo-Saxondom by Impe¬ 
rialism so-called) would have been regarded as Provi¬ 
dential provisions to solve the difficulties in the way of a 
true and righteous government of India. Compare Sir 
Salar Jung's administration with that of the British 
Provinces. As against the interference of the Resident 
and the friction caused by the retention of the Berars, 
(although each of the articles of the treaty had been or 
would be complied with—powerful hindrances these to 
successful work—) must be placed the force of one mind 
continuously acting towards a given end. This gave Sir 
Salar Jung and all other nativeTndian statesmen, in their 
respective spheres, a power the greatness of which may 
easily be overlooked- What Lord Salisbury has said of 
the rule of India in its higher ranks, that it \va f a 
government of incessant changes — (* It is , 4 he added, * the 
despotism of a line of kings whose reigns are limited by 
climatic causes to five years f )—maybe said also of British 
rule in little. Alter making full allowance for continuity 
oi policy, Sir Salar Jung’s achievements rank before those 
of any administrator with like duties and opportunities 
which India has known. Take this series of comparisons 
prepared by me sixteen years ago 
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Giiorfs Land Bbvenuh Cullrutbd. 

^ ' The Nizam'* Dominion** 

Rs« 

Collected in 1663 ... 04,85,09s 

„ in 1881 ... 1,8340,861 


The British Tndian Empire* 

£ 

Collected in 1853 ... 16*190,000 

in IN81 ... 21 >860*000 


lucre as e .Es 4 4 1 8,5 5 *763 


Increase 


£5,650,000 


Percentage of increase 260 per 
cent. 


Percentage of increase lofca than 
25 per cent, 


Ikcbbase of R»V#»Ce. 

Sir Salar Jung s last year of office compared with his first shows 

1858. Hs. | 1881-82. Ks. 

Total revenue .*.»..»»,**■ 68*01,130 , Total revenue...... ... 6>Il t 40,6oS 

Or an increase of 357'64 per cent* This was the result of unre* 
mittmg care and consideration, combined with the exercise of the 
often disunited qualities of prudence and sto'iowat! firmness. In 
this unique combination of qualities the late Sir Salar Jung stands 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries —Anglo-Indian ami 
Indian. 

Cost of Collection of Customs Bbikkue* 

The Nizam's Dominions* \ Thtt Berar&I 

Ba. a. p, [ Ks. a. p* 

Average per cent. 6 7 5 Average per cent, !■ M 5 

Or Boven times higher! 

Revelce Comparisons* 


The Nitwit 1 * Dominions* 

Bs. 

B e venue in 186 A ... 68,01 ,130 

„ in 1881 ... 3 , 11 , 40*658 


Increase ......Es. 2 , 43 , 80,528 


The British Indian Umpire, 

M 

Revenue in 1868 . 28,610,000 

„ in 1881 ...... 68,870,000 

Increase ..,..*...^39,760,000 


Increase nearly 357*84 per cent. 


Increase 230 per cent. 


1 The condition in H Mis districts and in the Bernrs are* exactly the 
same, or should be, seeing the territories join each other- The expensive 
administration of the Ber&rs, and the consequent withholding of profit 
revenues from the Hitam, has- long been known to all acquainted with 
Indian affairs. It is a transaction which, if it were the other way about, 
would draw' from English public men comment h concerning * oriental 
perfidy ’ which would be unparliamentary in their vigour. 
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y It will probably be said that Sir Walar Jung did all 
&o we!) because bo followed the British plan. Granted, 
I am not contending for the overthrow of British rule, 
but for its being remodelled in such a way as may bring 
satisfaction to the Indian mind and prosperity to the 
country. What denial of service has meant in the loss 
to India of men who could wisely an cl well have adminis¬ 
tered her affairs may be judged by what; Ranjitsinghi has 
done in cricket against the host batsmen of England and 
Australia; by what P&ranjpe, Balak Ram, Chatterjec, and 
the brothers Cam a have done at Cambridge University 
Bpiust intellectual athletes from all parts of Britain': 
by what Professor Bose is now doing in electrical science, 
and Dr. Mttilick in medical practice. There may be a few' 
Indian judges in the High Courts of India—not a dozen 
m all—and a couple of score great Indian pleaders, her* 
and there an Indian Collector, and one solitary Commis¬ 
sioner in Bengal; but they are as naught in number 
compared with what their numbers should have been 


and would have been under a rational and fair system 
of government. Great work has been done by Indian : 
but it has been in Feudatory States and in Eng¬ 
land where a chance, denied to them in their own 
land, was open to them. Given fail-play, Radian 
administrators would, in their way, and so far as 
circumstances permitted, have become the equals of 
Bismarck, of Cavour, of Gortschakoff, of Gladstone, or 
of Disraeli. 


Sir John Malcolm, in his day, warned the authorities 
d the mingled folly and injustice of the course they had 
then too 'ong adopted. As usual, the words of three 
generations ago possess an application as great now as 
they ever did. 'There are reasons,' said Sir John 
Malcolm (or supposed reasons, let me interpolate) 
why, as foreign rulers, we cannot elevate the natives 
of India to a level with their conquerors. We are eom- 
pelicu by policy to limit their ambition, both in the civil 
government and in the amjy, to inferior grades, but this 
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y eons tittles, in my opinion, the strongest oi 
for granting them all that we can with safety. 
Their vanity ami love of distinction are excessive, and a 
politic gratification of such feelings may be made a power¬ 
ful moans of creating and preserving a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, and exciting to honourable action 
men whom a contrary system must degrade in their own 
estimation and in (hat of the comm unity, and who T 
instead of being the most efficient of all ranks to pre¬ 
serve order, and give dignity to the society to which they 
belong, and strength to the Government to which they 
owe allegiance, are depressed by our levelling system into 
a useless and discontented class. Many, judging from 
results, ascribe it to the want of virtue and good feeling, 
and to rooted discontent in this class, what appears to me 
to be distinctly attributable to our conduct as rulers* We 
shape onr system to suit our own ideas. The constitu¬ 
tion ox oar Government requires in all its branches an 
efficient check and regularity; but in our attention to 
forms and routine we too often forget the most essential 
maxims of State policy, and every deviation is arraigned 
that disturbs the uniform usage of our affairs in courts of 
justice* No motives suited to their prejudices and habits 
are supplied to awaken the inert to action, to kindle the 
embers of virtue, or to excite an honourable ambition 
among our native subjects. Yet pursuing this system, 
our record teems with eulogies on the excellences of our 
establishments, and the degeneracy of all, and particu¬ 
larly the higher classes of India, whom, in the case before 
ine, it is desired (from no cause that l can understand 
but rigid- adherence to system) to exclude from a few 
unimportant privileges, which, though little more than 
a shadow of distinction, are Bought for with an eagerness 
that shows singularly the character of the community, 
and confirms me in the belief I have long entertained, 
that by our neglect in conciliating and honouring the 
higher and more respectable class of our native subjects, 
we cast away the most powerful means we possess 

8 
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*Qjt ■promoting the prosperity and permanence of 
Empire.’ 1 


*§L 


moral. Intellectual, and spiritual position. 

In this region there cannot be any proper comparison, 
only a summing-up as to how India, with all her demerits, 
ranks among the world’s peoples during this event!al 
century. May an Englishman, without shame, ask the 
question ?. The natural abilities of the Indian people being 
what they are, their inheritance of military courage, of 
administrative ability, of spiritual insight and saintly 
living, being of so varied and remarkable a character 
as they are, what has India to show in the array of the 
world’s great men of the nineteenth century V This is 
her record;— 


That is ah. * But,' asserts the reader, ‘ that is nothing.’ 

True; it is nothing. India has furnished no command¬ 
ing intellect in the department of human service which 
may be denominated moral, intellectual, and spiritual, 
which may rank with those in Europe and America 
whose names are known the world over. The sole reason 
for this is that there is no scope for such development in 
their own country. The ‘ pouata ’ lias worked too effec¬ 
tually. In the words of Mr. Thackeray, quoted in the 
preceding chapter, everything which would produce sages, 
statesmen, heroes, has been ‘ suppressed. 1 To-day we are 
shocked at such remarks as Mr, Thackeray’s—and^ go 
on doing exactly what the remarks recommend. Tet 
India’s people, as Lord George Hamilton never tire oj. 

1 Piga 860, Appendix to Report from Select CommiUt':, East Lidia 
Company, 1853. Mimitc of Sir John Malcolm, November SO, 1P3Q. 
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us, number one-fifth of the population of the 
globe. On an appropriate stage the late 'Mr. Justice 
Bftnade would, for his goodness and his great character, 
have moved uhe admiration of all mankind. Only in 
spiritual things has India made any show at all. Bam 
Mohun Boy, Keshub Chimder Sen, Kama Krishna, 
llengalis to a man, to mention spiritual workers only who 
have passed away, who aro known everywhere and who 
are honoured as amongst humanity’s noblest spiritual 
teachers. What are these amongst so many? What, 
especially, are they in a land which contains more real 
Spirituality than, maybe, all the rest of the world put 
together? Opportunity has been denied to India to show 
her vast superiority in this or in any other respect. W hen 
Europe produced a Martin Luther she gave the world a 
religious reformer. At the same period India produced 
her religions hero : he was an Avatar of the Eternal, and 
is to-day worshipped by vast numbers of devout men and 
women as The Lord Gauranga. During the last century 
the finest fruit of British intellectual eminence was, pro¬ 


bably, to be found in Robert Browning and John Buskin, 
Yet they are mere gropers i n the dark compared with the 
uncultured and illiterate Rama Krishna, of Bengal, who, 
knowing naught of what we term 1 learning,’ apake as no 
other man of his age spoke, and revealed God to weary 


mortals. 

Why is India, spiritually, so little recognised, and the 
world, as a consequence, deprived of the advantage which 
the recognition would bring ? Chieily, I think, because of 
the existence of the Societies for the Conversion of the 
Heathen to Christianity. While Christian missions are 
sent by all the Churches to India it will be impossible for 
more than a select few to realise that Indian spiritualitymay 
as assuredly be an expression of the Divine Essence as are 
the faith and good works of pious men in the West who 
believe that the Holy Spirit of God is an abiding and 
helpful influence to them in all their thought and action. 
As a hindrance to their proper recognition as men of 
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yeliaracter and often of noble life, the Christian Mission 
Societies of England interested in India, have done the 
Indian people almost irremediable mischief. 


£n one respect there is much that is common to the 
two time periods, 1801 and 1901, offering themselves for 
comment. It was not merely for effect that I put at the 
head of this chapter in juxtaposition the names of Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Curzon, though a comparison of 
these rulers of India would not be unworthy to either. 
M iking allowances for the different circumstances of the 
different periods, both noblemen go about their work in 
much the same spirit: each was confronted by a harder 
task than even whole-hearted devotion to his sense of 
duty and desire to serve India and England could, 
apparently, perform, and greater than any predecessor 
had to contend with. The one aimed to bring all India 
under British rule; the other is endeavouring to grapple 
with an accumulation of adverse circumstances which has 
grown Himalaya-high without the officials in the past, 
including Lord Curzon himself as Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of India, recognising what was going on, and 
quite contrary to what they all believed would happen. 
Each of the statesmen grapples with the situation before 
him in a broad-minded spirit. If anything, the ancient 
ruler was the more courageous. Eor, so far, Lord Curzon, 
brave as he is, has done nothing so great as was Lord 
Wellesley’s beginning of the education of the Indian 
people. The English had been in touch with India for 
one hundred and sixty years, and in supreme power for 
thirty years in Bengal, for many more years in Madras. 
It was high time something was done for education. 
Lord Wellesley, to his lasting credit, made a beginning. 
Yet fifty-three more years passed, and there was then only 
one English school in the oldest Presidency—that of 
Madras, As to-day an organ of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
generally most loyal to the Raj, blind sometimes in its 
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ivrvotK>n, tides not hesitate to say of Lord Corson that 
juris ' inclined to take too much upon himself,’ that he 
1 is breaking with English traditions,’ ■while he is derisively 
and tsneeringly informed that 1 the British have not con. 
quo red India in order that, in the fulness of time. Lord 
Curzon might be a Viceroy,’ and further, that having two 
enemies in himself, he is on the way to making more 
enemies-—so Lord Wellesley was subjected, in the Court 
of Directors and elsewhere, to like criticism, and was 
saved from penal discipline by the Board of Control as 
Lord Curzon may be saved by the devotion of the people 
whose best interests he seems desirous to appreciate and 
to serve. 

As the round circle of the century’s years comes once 
more to a beginning, that which hath been is now 
again passing before our eyes, and he who would measure 
its effect and forecast its consequences may learn much 
by looking backward over the long course of years since 
1801. 


APPENDIX. 

In opposing the employment of iDdian-built ships in 
the trade between England and India, the Court of 
Directors employed an argument which, in some of its 
terms, sounds very curious at the present time when so 
many Lascars are employed by ail the great lines of 
steamers running to the East. After reciting other 
reasons against shipbuilding and ship-manning in India, 
the Court, writing from East Lidia House on the 
27th of January, 1801, said 

1 XVII- Besides these objections which apply fo the measure; 
theta is one that Mm particularly against ships whose, 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be manned in j 
great part with Lasers or Indian sailors, Men of that race are not 
by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the navigation of 
cold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits are formed to j 
a warm climate, arid abort and easy voyages performed within the 
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sphei’Q of the periodical winds; they have not Afcrength enough 
tnWl or body to encounter the hardships or perils to which ships are 
liable in Uto long and various navigation between India and Europe, 
especially in the winter storms of our Northern ; nm have they 
the courage which can be relied on for steady defence against a;» 
enemy. To have any considerable portion of the Property and Trade 
of this country, therefore, dependent on the energy of xoen of this 
stamp unless on the coasts of India, where they are less exposed to 
dangers, cannot be advisable : Yet on the employment of Indian 
sailors the chief freight of Indian ships seem naturally to turn : for if 
these ships, rigged and fitted out as they are with stores chiefly 
brought from Europe, wore manned with Europeans, receiving wages 
far higher, and provisioned at a much greater cost than Lasoara, it 
does not appear how they could be afforded at a lower rate of freight 
than British bottoms. But this is not ell. The native sailors of 
India, who are chiefly Mahometans, are, to tho disgrace of our 
nation d morals, on their arrival here, led into scenes which soon 
divest them of the respect and awe they had entertained in India for 
the European character: they are robbed of their little property, and 
left to winder, ragged and destitute, in the streets; a sight that, 
whilst it wounds peculiarly the feelings of men connected with India 
arid the Company, raises both the compassion and indignation of the 
Public; the one in favour of those miserable objects, the other 
against the Company, as if they had drawn the poor creatures into 
such a statu of suffering, or neglected them in it, when in fact, 
though individuals bring them homo, the Company are at great pains 
and expense to collect, maintain, and return them ; but such ara the 


bad habits they acquire, that they often escape from the houses 
where the Company have them lodged and provided for, and take 
to a mendicant state for the chance ol obtaining from the pity of 
passengers new means of vicious indulgence- From cause* of this 
nature, and from the severity of our winters, not a few have lost 
their lives or become incapable of further service- On the Continent 
of Europe, and even in America, where some of Iheae Lascars are 
also now carried, they have no protector us here, and their case must 
bo still more deplorable; so that, instead of a larger introduction 
into the Western world of this feeble race, it is very seriously to be 
visited, that before their numbers are thinned by fatigue, climate, or 
disease, soma means wore devised for preventing them from leaving 
their own seas* 

1 The contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return, 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of 
our Asiatic subjects, whose reverence for our character, which has 
hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy in the East (a 
reference in part inspired by what they have at a distance scon 
moDg a Comparatively small society, mostly of the better ranks, in 
India) will be gradually changed for most degrading conceptions; ad 
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i^gcjlgufia^ apprehension o[ having hHborto iratod us too highly or 
ef^'oci ub too nmoh, should once posaenH them, the effects of ft 
may pmv a extremely detrimental* 

1 troiu the waste of life and other losses attending the employment 
of tliiss class of sailors, perhaps it may appear at length necessary fco 
resort to European Mariners ; these, in such cn.sc, will dock In gre ft 
numbers to India; and hence it may bo expected that colonisation 
vs ill be accelerated there. Indeed the return of peace might call for 
tblfj substitution of British seamen, many of whom must have to seek 
employment in the Merchants* Service ; and no British heart would 
wish that any of the brave men who had merited so much of their | 
country, should be without bread whilst natives of the East brought 
ships belonging to our own subjects into our ports. Considered, 
therefore, in a physical, moral, commercial, and political, view* the 
apparent consequences of admitting these Indian sAflora largely into 
ouj- navigation, form a strong additional objection to the coaecsalon 
of the proposed privilege to any ships manned by them ,’ 1 


1 Appendix, No, 47 ,—Supplement 
Company, pp, 39-24, 


to Fourth .Report, East India 
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WHOSE IS THE AGIUCULTUBAL AND INDUSTRIAL WEALTH 

OF INDIA? 


A Detailed Inquiry concerning 
1. The Fields* 

2* The Cattle, 

8, The Forests. 

4, Minerals, 

5* Fisheries, 

6, Manufactures* 


H, Railways 
9. Irrigation Works, 

10* Shipping, 

11, Civil Service. 

12, Military* 

18, Learned Professions. 


7. Joint Bfcoek Enter prises* 

British Lower Middle Class Savings Contrasted with Indian 
Total Income, 


When Lord Olive entered Murshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, 
in 1757, he wrote of it: 4 This city is as extensive, populous, and rich 
as the City of London, with this difference™that there are individuals 
in the first possessing infinitely greater property than in the last 
City/ 

4 TP/ it has been remarked to the present writer, "you 
-*■ say the Indian people are growing poorer, whose is 
the huge trade, whose the wealth t we see on every hand, 
at every port we touch at in India, in every big town 
through which we go ? * 

A very proper question, and one which, as a British 
patriot, jealous for the good name of Britain and for 
the beneficial results of British rule, 1 am compelled to 
answer, not with pride and rejoicing but with pain and 
Borrow* 

India's wealth to-day consists of her fields, her cattle, 

her forests, her minerals, her fisheries, her shipping, her 

m 
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"miivv^yB, her roads, her civil service, her learned pro- 
'ickmoxts, her military offices, and so on all through tl>‘- 
various phases of human endeavour and humpu po ses¬ 
sion. How much of all this belongs to the people Of 
India, by whom I mean all those who regard the land as 
their domicile, look upon it as their home and depend 
upon it for their sustenance, desiring that their children, 
also, shall do likewise? 

A' more or less detailed inquiry will show 


L The Fields. 

They, subject to the rights of the Government, are 
India's in the sense I have just mentioned, with these 
deductions— 

| (a) The tea plantations, 

(6) The coffee gardens, 
j 1 (o) The jute and indigo estates, 

winch are mainly in alien hands, and such profits as are 
made in connection with them do not go to the Indians, 
do not stay in India, save in a slight degree, For example, 
one twelfth qf the tea-cultivated area is in Indian hands. 
Further— 

(d) The fields and the produce ate mortgaged for such 
portion of the xr tional debt of the country as is not 
covered by public works, a sum of over £63,060,1)00— 
the total land revenue of ah India for three years 
and a half. The exact figures which this mortgage 
represents are not available, but I estimate them, at 
least, at one-third of the whole produce of the land in a 
good year. This is an under-estimate, probably, by ten 
erores of rupees, or £6,666,667. As the mortgagee (under 
civilised laws) can realise, if he will, the Indian culti¬ 
vator all the Empire over, holds his fields at the mercy 
of the lenders, who are mainly English. 1 The village 

* Not, however. aa are Indian, moneylenders, bus ject to the rue^ legisla¬ 
tion hi the Fan jab and the similar legislation i;t Bombay, It fs only in' 
regard to Indian moneylenders that legislation limiting security sen-' 
tcmpJated. Fhe English moneylenders? to India are left untouched, NH; aj 
pleasant thing for an English man to record, hut the fact nevertheietstf. 
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oneylender really, bolds only a second mortgage or 
lands which are pledged to him. The extent of the 
moneylender ’ hold on tho soil and its produce may be 
estimated from the special legislation in the Panjab to 
prevent the moneylender becoming universal landowner, 
from the revelations made to the Deccan Slots Com¬ 
mission, and from the fact that in the Surat District of 
[Bombay Presidency in 1900 eighty-live per cent, oi the 
year's revenue was paid to the Government by the 
moneylenders* In respect to all these points details 
and comments will be found elsewhere. 


2* Cattlb* 

These especially belong to the Indian people* Here 
the strange# interrneddleth not: it is not worth his while; 
that is why he has not meddled* For after all there are 
so few" cattle in India, too few to attract his attention, or 
to make it worth his while to purchase them and to exact 
a tax on the produce they supply and on the fields they 
plough, to say nothing of the manure and fuel they 
furnish* In referring to the comparative fewness of the 
cattle I do not, for argumentative purposes, select the 
recent famine years in which the loss of cattle was 
appalling. I will take 1890 , whhh was not a famine 
year—that is, not officially proclaimed as such, 1 During 
that year, among a population of 140 , 000,000 in British 
India (Bengal omitted, particulars not then available) 
there were only 90,750,065 animals (including cows, 
bulls, buffaloes, horses, ponies, mules, donkeys, sheep, 
and goatsh Australia, with only four millions of popula¬ 
tion, had 113,550,831 animals. If India, an agricultural 

1 1 In my own missionary rntperianae I once carefully investigated the 
i earnings o l a congregation of 300, and found the average amounted to less 
' than a farthing a head per day. They did not live; they eked out an 
r existence* I have been in hms where the people \vr 3 re living on carrion. I 
j have taken photographs of famine groups which are enough for most 
) people ; yd fn the*e ta&eg there was no /ecognited famine.' —-Kov. *T* 
ktfWLHs, London Missionary Society, Southern India. In letter to the 
Manchester Guardian . 
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,, , lf there be ail hgricaltr.ral country anywhere, 

%1^pad the same proportion as Australia, she would have 
lijid 2,628,000,000 animals t This, however, would Lave 
been more than she wanted, and grazing land enough for 
then; could not have been found. In respect to this 
same question of grazing land, here is an example of 
injustice to which the people are exposed. The Salvation 
Aaniy u Gujarat wanted land for cultivation; about 
dtlO acres were found which suited them admirably. But 
it was mainly grazing land, and had been under grass 
from time immemorial. If it were broken up or taken 
away trona them a largo village of cultivators would 
suffer. The cultivators protested. They might have 
saved their breath. The new-comers were in the land 
tc bring the people into the way of eternal life, even 
though this life were ended through the combination (by 
the missionaries) of things seen with things unseen, things 
earthly with things heavenly. Only by very great exer¬ 
tions was a riot averted. To the man who told me this 
story I said, ' The people ought to have rioted.’ He 
answered, "Perhaps they ought. They were not very far 
from a riot once.’ 


3. The Fobbsm. 

Conserved by Government and managed for general 
revenue! purposes, India, so far as may be, getting the 
whole benefit, though not, perhaps, in the way her people 
desire. The total revenue from this source in 1898 was 
X’1,239,912. To obtain this amount a little over 10s. in 
the £ was paid for oversight and maintenance. What 
the people lost by deprivation of grazing grounds, dead 
wood for fuel, etc., is unknown. A large sum would be 
needed to recompense the cultivators deprived of anoieut 
rights of grazing, fuel collection, gathering of roots, and 
other privileges. 

4. Minerals. 

(a) Coal.--Over 4,000,000 tons are raised annually, 
nearly all by English companies. 
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(h) Trim Ores — Neglected everywhere— by Europ- 
because the ore-measures are too far from the seaboard, 
by Indians for want of capital and business connec¬ 
tions, and often by both because of the stupid restrictions 
which are put upon would-be enterprise A. startling 
example of this occurred only a few years ago in the 
Central Provinces, Now the authorities would be glad 
to see the effort they then thwarted carried to success. 
With them, however, as with others 


Hu that will no fe when he may, 

When ho would ho abrdi havo nay.' 

(c) Gold *—Produced wholly by European exploitation, 
(, d ) Petroleum .—Products of Assam and Burma, in 
whose hands does not appear from the records. 


5. ErSHETUES. 

These are almost wholly in the hands of Indians. A 
few years ago an attempt was made irt England to form 
a limited liability company to exploit the Fisheries in the 
Hooghly, the northern part of the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the const of Burma Sufficient capital, however, was not 
raised to enable the project to lie carried through, 

(>. Manufactures. 

(a). Cotton Mills ;—One hundred and seventy-six in 
1898-99. Capital.£14,900,000. Persons employed, 156,056, 
Almost entirely m Indian hands, and capital largely (but 
not exclusively) subscribed by Indians. The propor¬ 
tions arc said to be—two-thirds Indian investments, one- 
third European. The advantages derivable from the 
employment of native Indian capital is apparent in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad especially. A noble use has, 
from the first, been made of the wealth thus acquired. 
Parsee benefactors of the community have been numerous; 
their generosity forms an indication of what India might 
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,one in the way of kiiuUy and gracious acts of 
Sueness under a judicious mode of administration. 

(1) Jute and Hemp Mills,—.Vhiity-th ree in number. 
Capital, £4,9oo,000, Persons employed, 95,540, Almost 
wholly European, 

(t?) General .—Woollen and Paper Kills, Breweries, 
Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing Mills, Coffee 
Works, Flour Mills, Klee Mills, Oil Mills, Jute Presses, 
Indigo Factories, Timber Mills, Sugar Factories, and 
Silk Filatures, Three-fourths in European hands. 


7, Joint Stock Enterprises. 


In all India there are the following Companies :— 

No, Capital* 

Banking and Loan 

405 

£4,411,858 

In arcane *?... 

105 

146,062 

Navigation ... 

9 

1,237,300 

Railway a and Tramways .* 

19 

1,070,120 

Ofclier Trading Companies 

252 

3,090,885 

Tea. 

185 

3,212,310 

Oth at PI an ting Companie s 

15 

113,186 

Coal Mining 

34 

1,274,862 

Gold Mining .. 

12 

500,842 

Other Mining and Querying Companies 

17 

248,278 

Cotton Mills 

66 

5,526,931 

Jute Mills... .* 

20 

3,571,068 

Mills for Cotton, Wool, 8ilk, Hemp, etc. 

113 

6,927,303 

Cotton and Jute Screws and Presses 

116 

1,607,281 

Other Companies,. 

99 

2,670,665 

Total 

1417 

£85,606,449 


Of this 4230,000,000, even reckoning in all the Cotton 
Mills ? by the utmost straining of estimates, not more 
than £10,000,000 can be credited to the Indian people. 
Note also that, for all India, Banking and Insurance, and, 
indeed, everything else, financial as well as industrial, the 
total capita! invested is less than £36,000,000. How 
unimportant and insignificant ail this is for a mighty 
Empire, which has been under British control for nearly 
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jane hundred and fifty years, may be judged from the 
that, in Manchester, the money extent of— 


'•Trading operations in 187*2 were ... jC207 ,000,000 

Ditto ' „ 1881 „ ... 818,000,000 


The commercial institutions of Manchester are too 
numerous for detailed description. Its chamber of com¬ 
merce has for more than sixty years held a position of 
much influence m regard to the trade of the district and 
of the nation. There are eleven joint-stock banks, seven 
of which have their head offices in the town; these banks, 
besides numerous branches in the surrounding district, 
have sixteen branches in the town; and there are several 
private bankers.' 1 Since then the progress of this city 
in the United Kingdom has been very great, Mr. Elijah 
Helm, secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
rnerce, in answer to inquiries I made of him, courteously 
writes to me thus :— 


* The estimate a of the total value of the trading operations of this 
city- to which you reffer, must have been conjectural, t think, I know 
of no method of arriving at anything like precise figures. Perhaps 
the moat reliable way of forming an opinion as to the rate of progress 
h to take the yearly returns of the Manchester Bankers 1 Clearing-house, 
In 1801 the total amount of the clearings was £131,163,961, and w 
1900, £218,730,600. These sums represent the value of the cheques 
exchanged between the various banks in Manchester, and do not of 
course include the cheques paid, or credited to the amounts of their 
customers, by the banks themselves* The increase between these two 
years may no doubt be, to some extent, the result of an extension of 
the practice of paying debts by cheque, but any allowance on this 
score must, T fancy, be comparatively small, and in the main the 
increase of clearings must lie taken indicative of increase of business. 

4 There can be no doubt that for many years both the industries and 
the commerce of Manchester have been growing—not always steadily 
perhaps—but still growing, both in variety and in magnitude. But 
X should not like to have to put the rate of progress into figures 
pretending to bo at idl authentic, 

1 Nor do l think one could give an entirely aafciafaotGry account of 
the number and capital of the joint stock enterprises here. Some of 

J rt*K]r& Brit. , voL sir., p. 404. 
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j^^ovA-ly oomxreions rtf private concegiK into limited com* 
atas/khd some of fcheste are placed under the ( ompani ^ Vote for 
family roaaons, their eharee being privately held, 

* I may add .that the amount of the Mane-heater Bankers' de&ringa 
far exceeds that of any other city in the country except London, and 
these are wollmo ay you know, by international and national settle- 
tnente in London m well ay by the payments of the Government. 


8. Railways* 

Over i!2,000 miles in length, and have cost, with land 
acquired, loss on interest, and other expenses, considerably 
more than £300,000,000. Practically, the whole of the 
sum invested in railways is held by Europeans, barring 
that which certain Feudatory States benevolently * loaned'; 
in regard only to a portion of it has amortisation been 
provided, and that—as in the cases of the East India and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways—-on most costly terms 
to the Indian taxpayer; amort)sarion from the start 
would have made a difference of many millions of pounds 
sterling to the advantage of the Indian taxpayer, and, 
with wise provision, the earlier railways might have been 
largely redeemed before the great fall in the value of silver 
occurred* India has boon very hard hit in all these 
transactions. The accounts show' that 4240,000, OQO have 
been taken from the general revenue to make up the 
guarauteed interest to shareholders. That 9®. will 
never be repaid . 

How the guarantee system has worked in practice 
may be judged from the facta narrated by Miss Ethel 
Faraday, M.A., in a paper on 'Indian Guaranteed 
Railways; An Illustration of Lttwser Faire Theory'and 
Practice/ read before the Economic Science and Statistics 
Section of the British Association in 1900. Miss Faraday 
says : 'The result, that laisser faire, like other religions 
proves somewhat less beneficent in practice than in 
theory, might be illustrated by the later history of the 
Indian guaranteed railways. The guaranteed system, 
in origin a purely practical expedient, had outlived its 
utility before it was revived by the English Government 
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of 1808-74, apparently as being preferable, from 
laisser faire point of view, to the direct State owner¬ 
ship which wm considered by Lord Lawrence, as by 
Bnseher, advisable in India. In the contracts renewed 
with three railways--the Great Indian Peninsular, Bom¬ 
bay, Barnda, and Central India, and Madras lines —it 
was agreed that the companies should receive interest 
at the guaranteed rate of five per cent, and half the 
surplus profits, no account being taken of deficits; that 
remittances to England should bo converted at the rate 
of Is. XOd. the rupee; and that calculations should he 
made on a half-yearly basis! The result was that the 
Indian Government bore all the loss of the unprofitable 
half-years, and, after 1875, never received its full share 
of gain in the profitable ones, since, as the exchange 
value of the rupee fell below Is. 10d., the shareholders 
received a gradually increasing proportion of the surplus 
profits, while the contract obligation to pay interest 
at five per cent, deprived the State of advantage from 
cheaper money and improved credit, which would lately 
have enabled it to raise money at two and a half or 
three per cent, to pay off loans advanced at a higher 
rate of interest. On the three lines in question, taken 
together, the average proportion of earnings yearly 
remitted to England, 1892-7, was 99*70 per cent, and 
the net annual lo^'s to Government amounted to 


Rs. 18,000,000, a tax imposed on the Indian public for 
the benefit of the British shareholder.’ 

On this same subject some other comments may 
be added. The late Mr, Robert Brown, of Glasgow, 
an earnest student of Indian conditions, fn one of his 
pamphlets (1892) wrote : ‘ Government occasionally buys 
up a railway originally constructed by a nominally 
independent company, the most recent cases being the 
Oudh and Kohilcund in 1888, and the Southern Indian 
in 2890. They are fine illustrations of the way in 
which the guaranteed company system lias •*' developed 
the resources u of India. The former line from the 
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: W0 it's opening had involved the Government in 
a tSl&l loss of 1*9*2,823,287 for deficiency of guaranteed 
interest { and yet they bought up its share capita! of 
£4,000,000 at a premium of £25 18a. 0|d. per cent*, 
being the average price at which the stock had stood 
in the market for the previous three years I That 
price, however, had no connection with the railway's 
traffic earnings, but depended entirely upon the Govern¬ 
ment's own guarantee. The market price would have 
been the same, although the traffic receipts had been 
nit Similarly the Southern Indian ordinary stock, 
£8/208,508, was bought up at a premium of £989,048 
Us. 2d,, although till 30tb June, 1888, Government 
had sustained a loss of £1,948,599 from deficiency of 
receipts to meet guaranteed interest. Some years earlier 
tiie East Indian, one of the few profitable lines, was 
bought up at a premium of £6,550,0001' 

Finally, the Director-General of Railways, in his Report 
for 1900, published while these pages are in the printers' 
hands, remarks : 1 The expenditure side of the account is 
further heavily weighted by the terms of the contracts of 
the guaranteed railways, Under these contracts payment 
of interest has to be made at ti higher rate than is now 
necessary, and the calculation of the surplus profits has 
to be made at 22 pence to the rupee, while the current 
rate of exchange is nearer 16 pence. Until these con¬ 
tracts terminate, the State is unable to obtain any 
advantage from cheaper money, or front the improved 
credit of the country, or from a favourable exchange.’ 


9, Irrigation Works. 

£35,000,000 capital expenditure, probably the whole of 
which is held in England, 1 

T Much boasting is indulged in concerning this expenditure by some 
official apologists c.g,, Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., paper cm * Famine Facts and 
Fallacies, 1 East India Association, p, f 2B. Mr, John Bright ridiculed all 
9nob pretensions effectually when, in IS7B, he said :— 

We hear that there baa been £9.000,000 or £16,000,000 spent on such 

9 
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j\ l, except an infinitesimal portion, is of foreign con¬ 
struction out of foreign capital, and, save as ordinary 
seamen, in certain ‘ Danes,’ suck as the Xiascars in the 
Peninsular and Oriental and British India services, no 
occupation in connection with shipping is found for 
Indians, save, of course, as clerks and coolies at the 
wharves and docks, and as seamen in the few craft slid 
denominated in the returns as ' Native.’ 

Shipping employed in 1898-9 : 9,11.5,646 tons, oi which 
138,083 tons were Indian. Forty years ago one-third of 
the tonnage employed in Indian waters was Indian. 


11. Civil Service. 

The ‘ salaries and expenses of Civil Departments,’ 
which in 1886-87 amounted to Ex.11,786,148 (.£7,817,432), 
had grown two years later to Rx. 13,013,544 (£8,675,976), 
and in 1898-99 is returned at Bx. 15,732,303 (£10,488,147). 
Out o£ this enormous sum 8,000 Europeans received 
Rx.8,000,000 (£5,333,384), while nearly 130,000 ^Indians 
received Itx.7,000,000 (£4,666,667), the retraining 
Bx.731,000 (£487,667) going to less than 6,000 Eurasians. 

These figures showed average annual salaries in these 
proportions 

works. What m that in India? The town of Manchester alone, with a 
peculation of 500*900 has spent £2,000,000 already, and is Coming to Parlia¬ 
ment now to ask to be allowed to spend £3,300,000 move: that will be 
£3,500,000 to scpply the population o! that town and its immediate 
aanoundivigs with pare water, and a sufficient quantity of it. But in India 
we have 200,009,000 of population subject to the English Go Tenement, and 
with a vast supply of rainfall and great rivers running through it with the 
means—as I believe there are the rtieans—of abundant irrigation, and atill 
the whole expended has been only £16,009*000. We have heard some 

authorities day it Is £20,000,000 ; but be it £16*000,000 or £20.000,000, what 
ig It when we consider the va^t extent of the country, and the greatness of 
the need ? 1 

It fa not an unfair criticism of Mr. Bees’s paper to say that It Is marked 
by an unacquamtftuco with tbn real position of non-official critics which 
vitiate* its whole argument 
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IS, Military, 

All the superior officers, in European and Indian forces 
alike, are Europeans, Lord Giirzon has propounded a 
scheme, the announcement of winch has moved the 
whole Empire of Britain to its depths, whereby oppor¬ 
tunities are to be given to a score or two of Indian youths, 
after passing through an Indian Sandhurst, to obtain 
commissions in the Indian Army, 


13, The Learned Professions. 


Here, again, though many most capable Indian gentle¬ 
men, at great cost, and often at much sacrifice in many 
ways, have qualified themselves for professional positions 
in the law, in the educational service, and in other 
directions, they have done this only to discover that 
nearly all the best positions everywhere are occupied 
by Europeans* 


Such, in general outline, but tolerably exact, so far as 
Indian official figures may be relied upon, is my answer to 
the question I quoted at the beginning of this chapter, I 
say, 4 So far m the Indian figures may be relied upon/ for, 
when a painful proof of their own statements being hope¬ 
lessly contradictory is held before their eyes, leading 
officials (in England) have been heard to say, * Oh,! 
those are only estimates t They are guesses at the facts ! 

don't know for certain what is the real state of 
things t ? This is an actual confession made by a 
Secretory of State, But, as to the statistics given 
above, they may be accepted as fairly accurate on the 
whole, 

# What then ? 4 



Me 

That is my question. 
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And I put it respectfully, 

strev:uously, to Lord George Hamilton, Secretary o/ 
State for India, to his Under-Secretaries, to the Members 
of his Council, to the Heads of Departments in the India 
Office, and to Lord Ourzoti, Viceroy and Governor-General, 
and each and all of His Excellency's subordinates in 
India. Until it be answered, I shall go on asking it: 


* Mthoogh I be the laebleat of mankind, 

I will not ceane to grasp the hopo T hold, 1 

that so me day, somewhere, somehow, the question may 
ha answered in such a way that India shall once more 
become a prosperous land for its own people as it now is 
for the stranger encamped within its gates, I, again, 
mk the question of the Viceroy and of every Member of 
his Council, and outside the Council, especially of Mr. 
H. J. S. Cotton, O/S.L, Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
whose praise as a humane administrator is in all men’s 
mouths, and who, in ,1887, discerned so wisely and so 
well wlmt the deplorable effects of the Economic 
Be volution, which British rule has brought about in 
India, has had upon the prosperity of the country, 1 

I put another question. It is this : Who will arouse 
England to a sense of the wrong she is doing to India in, 
year by year, draining large sums of money from that 
country without giving a direct equivalent in return V 
A rich nation, and that nation amongst the wealthiest in 
the world, is taking from the arteries and the veins of the 
very poor of another nation, and that nation the poorest 
in the whole world, their very life-blood* By the term 
1 rich 1 as applied to England I do not mean wealthy 
people only* Look at this fact: 

The lower middle and artisan population of England — 
say, 6,000,000 families at the outside—have the very large 
sum of *£322/146,422 invested as savings in Building 
Societies, Co-operative Societies, Eriendly Societies, 

1 1 Now India, 1 bj H* X 3. Cotton , C.8.X., Chief Commissioner of Assam* 
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I in ions, Labour Loan Societies, Railway Saving 
Trustee Ranks, and Post Office Savings Banks. 
How many people realise what these savings mean ? 
They are savings*—le t me emphasise the fact! — -and there¬ 
fore propebtt, in addition to all that the homes of these 
investors contain of valuables of every kind, and after all 
indebtedness has been met* 

In a prosperous year in India, when the rains have 
come in due season, when the land lias bean sufficiently 
ploughed, when the sun lias been all-beneficial, when 
insect pasts have been at a minimum, when cattle have 
been in plenty, and when a bountiful harvest has been 
gathered in, which happens hardly once in ten years, not 
even when the land has Jain fallow in a * jubilee 9 year of 
famine; conceive, I say, what all this would mean from 
Himalayan snows to Equatorial heat over so vast an area 
as the India of the Emperor Edward VII. covers; then 
bear in mind 

the full value of all Ike produce is <£150,000,000 less than 
the savings—the well and safety-invested saving & —of 
the labourer, the artisan, and the lower middle-class 
per ion, in England. 

This may be stated in another way 

British loiver middle class and , Total value of all the crops raised 
artisan invested savings.* I in India in a good year : 258 

£322,146,322, I erorofj of rupees, £172,000,000 

Number affected; say*23,000,000* Number affected : 290,000,000. 

I ask the reader to turn to the first page of this chapter, 
to once more go through the various matters discussed, to 
remember all the figures employed are Indian official 
figures, and then to put to himself the question, # How 
can such a condition of things denote the prosperity of 
the native Indian people?’ And, that they arc pros¬ 
perous is stoutly proclaimed by the Secretary of State of 
India by voice and pen on every conceivable opportunity. 
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FAMINES ; THE IB PRESENT FREQUENClt AND THE CAUSE 
OF THAT FREQUENCY 

Famvh& Deaths versus War Deaths. 

The Exceptional Famine-Position of India i Famine Come 
to Stay. 

Famine 4 a Cool Thing: There are Too Many People in India/ 
Frequency Much Greater than in Past and Proceeding at 
Accelerated Pace* 

Sympathy 1 Always with an Over-ruling Consideration for 
the Revenue.’ 

Famines Prior to British Rule. 

Sir George Campbell on ; .Frequency/ 

The Famines* of the Eighteenth Century. 

A Comparison hetween 1769—1 SOD and.l868---69—1900. 

Famines of the First Half of the Nineteenth Century. 

Famines during Second Halt of the Century. 

Over Twenty-she Mill ion Famine Heaths Officially Admitted. 
The Foui' Quarters of the Nineteenth Century compared f 

First Period—— ....Five Famines, 

Second .....Two „ 

Third „ ..Six 

Fourth „ ...Eighteen ,, 

Maps showing the First and the Laxt Famines of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

The Economic Drain the Chief Cause of Famine. 

Mr. W. Jj> Hare’s Table of Famines since 1729. 

After the Word* the Deed. 

A Minus Population of 80*000,000. 

Estimate by the Dance t and the 2’Vf Stbi$' of India of 19 ( 000 T 000 
Famine Deaths in past Ten Years. 

Famines More Best met ivo Now than in Ancient Days. 

Scarcity of Means more than Absence of Food Stores. 

British Supremacy founded on Belief that a Parle Skin 
means a Combined Evil Heart and Lack of Adm mi stra¬ 
ti ve Ability and Common Honesty. 

m 
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Governmental Ne#ioi to follow Bocommendatiom of 
Famine Cotntnittaion of 1BS0* 

Tb© 1 First Pkce’ for Irrigation, but Bail ways favoured 
seven times more than Irrigation. 

.Indian People now bo Poor they Cannot Stand Any Strain* 
What Other Nations are paying concerning our Indian Policy 
and Its Fruits. 

Lord Cursion and his Begging Bowl. 

Jij H Too Late to Bring India Bock to Prosperity ? 

Vox Indite Clamantis {Punch), 


m 


To the Honoured Memory of the Famine-Slain, 
1891-1901. 


AjipvndPw: '■ 

I. Letter extracted from the Author's Correspondence with hi r 
Henry Fowler. 

II* ( Xhe Extreme, the Abject, the Awful, Poverty of the Indian 
People/ —New England Magttitfne- 
III. What the Famine o£ 1877-78 host—Madras chiefly. 


4 A rod‘haired child 

Sick In a rover, if you touch him once 
Though bub a© little as a finger-tip, 

Will set you weeping: but a million nick— 

You would as soon weep for the rule of three 
Or compound fraction. 1 Bbowk:n<k 

T HE time has passed when, in beginning a chapter 
on B amines in India, argument was essential to 
indicate the present exceptional position of India in 
respect to the most dire scourge known to humanity. 
On all hands, and by every one who has made any study 
of the question, it is accepted that famine is now chronic 
in certain parts of India, including even some irrigated 
regions. So much has the fact of famine having come 
to stay grown into the warp and woof of our ordinary 
life in Britain, that we hear-of tens of millions of our 
fellow-subjects actually perishing, and, literally, of nine- 
tenths of us, it is true that we pass by on the other side 
of the way as if the fact concerned us not at all. Or, we 
sa y, 1 A good thing, surely. There are too many people in 
India.’ This—-will It be believed?—is said to me by two 
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oni of every four Englishmen to whom I mention the 
•-■fatft of India's gruesome state* Even more significant 
is the circumata»co that, as with hospitals and other 
necessary alleviations of suffering, an Indian Famine 
Belie! Fund is now looked upon as always in existence 
or needing to be in existence, and rich, phila nthtopically- 
minded, maiden ladies are beginning to leave legacies to 
such a Fund* 1 Therefore, it is not with famine as with 
some strange portent from the Unseen with which we 
have to deal, but something abiding with usslightly 
varying familiar words, famine has become 

‘No more a stranger dr a guest, 

But like & child at home/ 


VA child at home'—part of the imagery is exact; fco be 
quite exact, in the portion of the home it occupies, the 
child has become Master, 

My observations on Indian famines must be general in 
Shear character rather than exhaustive. There is no need 
for m exhaustive treatment in these pages, A small 
library of books has already been published on the sub¬ 
ject, I shall simply show that India, under British rule, 
lias becoim (the reader will, please, in his reading, care¬ 
fully note and emphasise this word) chronically famine- 
stricken, and shall furnish some particulars, from official 
sources, which indicate that the famines of the past 
twenty years might have been prevented if the course 
which was strongly recommended to the Indian autho¬ 
rities by the Famine Commission in 1880, had been 
adopted, Following from these statements is the deduc- 
fcion—of.fche truth and accuracy of which, sorrowfully, I 
am fully convinced—that famines in India, under our 


1 On August 6, IttOX, fcbe provisions of the will of Miss Eliza Warrington, 
of the Ttelvidera, Malvern Wells, wore published, The first provision In it 
read as fdfiowc; 4 £1,000 to the Lord Mayor of London as trustee to pay the 
game into the Indian Famine Fund ; if there bo no snob Fund In existence 
at her decease, then on trust to be held and invested by the Lord Mayor 
and bis successors until another Indian Famine Fund shall be opened, and 
thereupon such grant and its accumulations shall be paid to such Fund. 1 
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enlightened and ail-embracing rule, are the direct 
of out neglect as rulers to do the right, thing, at the right 
time, in she right way; and that, even now, their 
recurrence may be stopped if wo will but do that which 
the commonest feelings of humanity, to buy nothing of 
our plain and imperative duty, call upon us to attempt. 

To what are famines in India due? That question 
may wait a moment or two for reply, until another 
question has been asked and answered: Are famines 
more frequent and more destructive now than in past 
times? Upon the answer to this inquiry depends the 
urgency of the task which the English people are, by 
every conceivable sense of duty, summoned immediately 

to undertake. . . . . , 

When the part played by the British Empire m the 

nineteenth century is regarded by the historian fifty years 
lienee, by which time the true perspective of events will 
have been attained, the most striking and most saddening 
of all incidents for comment will be the steady sinking 
of India and its population into a state of chronic faraine- 
strickonnoss. It was not until 1879, when the Famine 
! Commission of that year reported that, in some part or 
other of India, famine might be expected once in four 
years, that famine relief and famine administration 
became a part of the current work of the Indian autho¬ 
rities. Since that time one of the most admirable of all 
administrative machines has evolved the Famine Code. 
This Code is evidence that the Government fully realised 
famine had come to stay. In regard to palliatives much 
has been done; in respect to prevention the hand has 
been slack, for reasons which will be obvious to the least 
observant reader of these chronicles. 

The history of famines prior to, and during, early British 
rule is not exact or abundant. One thing, however, 
stands out most clearly. All the famines were local; not 
oue approached in extent or intensity the three great 
distresses of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The list which follows may nos be exhaustive. It is put 
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■d on investigations made independently and at 
ferent times by one English student of history and 
two Indians, one of the latter being an ex-Prime Minis ter 
of an important Feudatory State. 


Before British Rule. 


In the Eleventh Century 2 
„ Thirteenth „ 1 

,, Fourteenth ,, 3 

,, Fifteenth ,, 2 

», Sixteenth ,, 3 

,, Seventeenth ,, 3 

,, Eighteenth ,, 4 

(to 1745) 


P ami ties, both local. 

„ around Delhi. 

,, all local 

j, both local 

3 , all local 

,, * Genera! 5 : area 

not defined. 

,, North-Western 

Provinces; Delhi; 
Sind (twice) ; ail 
local. 


Under British Rule. 

As to frequency. The late Sir George Campbell, 
K.G.S.L, M.P., who passed through the gamut of official 
experience, from a writership in Calcutta in the old 
days of The Company, to the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, under the Crown, when, in 1866, he was 
deputed to inquire into previous famines in India, con¬ 
fined himself to the period ‘ since the establishment of 
British rule.' The Famine Commissions follow the same 
plan, As the Reports of those Commissions are, largely, 
my authorities, I must follow the example they furnish. 
Sir George records, for Eastern India, drought io 1769 
and famine in 1770, accompanied with much suffering 
and great lose of life. But the harm then done could not 
have been of a very intense character, judging from th© : 
collections of the land revenue in 1771, which were 
Rs.530,000 (the rupee, then, was over 2s.—say 2 sl— j 
T53,000) higher than in 1768, before any failure of rain 
was recorded. * The British authorities were early alive 
to the evil,* says Sir George Campbell, * and much 






^■^consideration far the revenue..’ A reporter of the last 
famine—(that of 1000— in spite of the elaborate Famine 
Curie that, Code being, in far-reaching detail and com¬ 
pleteness one of the most creditable as it is one of the 
most remarkable achievements of British administration 
in India)—might have used precisely these same words of 
events one hundred and thirty years later. The reporter 
would find the British authorities in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, in their ' overruling consideration for the revenue,’ 
acting in a manner hardly to bo reconciled with common 
(to say nothing of Christian) humanity. As a fact both 
non-official critic and official historian, dealing with 
fill-apart periods, must say the same thing—cannot, 
honestly, say any other. In essentials, in some parts of 
1 India, there seems little advance on 1770. Whatever t he 
j | condition of the country the revenue is squeezed from the 
! EoopJe. 

^the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Panjab were in distressful condition, owing to ‘extra¬ 
ordinary drought ’ during two previous years. The worst 
recorded price of the grain most generally consumed by 
the people was about thirty-two pounds for a rupee. 
Compared with the present depleted condition of the 
people that does not seem very terrible, though, con¬ 
trasted with the one hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
which was what the people then were accustomed to, 
it may have seemed terrible. In 1897, when the same 
region was but secondarily, i.c., through the railways, 
affected by the famine of that year, only twenty-six 
pounds and a quarter of the same kind of grain could be 
bought for a rupee. While the course of events in the 
United Kingdom during the last half of the nineteenth 
century has vastly cheapened food for the poor, and the 
means of purchasing have increased, a consideration of 
these figures will show that in India the exactly opposite 
state of things has been brought about— 1 been brought 
about ’ : the words accurately describe the situation. 
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1787 there was again distress irr various j >arts oi 
Bengal, owing to ft cyclone and floods. Though recorded 
as & famine thv resulting distress ought not to be bo 
regarded, seeing that . it doo£ not even begin to compare 
with scarcities, such as that in the district of thin jam, 
Northern Madras* in 1889, when twenty thousand people 
died of starvation before the Governor of Madras awoke 
to his duty (on pressure exerted through the House of 
Commons by the late Charles Bradiaugh, M.P.) and visited 
the district. Of such minor calamities we hardly deign 
to take any notice nowadays ; so full have wo supped of 
famine horrors they no longer cause repulsion. 

' The duwfall of eonapa&stan now is o'er 
So soon. So won is dead indifference came. 1 


K 


The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay suffered from 
drought in 1782. but the distress did not reach famine as 
famine is now understood ; still it may bo included in the 
count. In 1792 Hyderabad, Southern Bombay, the Deccan, 
Gujarat, and Madras, suffered from * severe famine/ No 
particulars arc given as to the extent of the distress, 
which, probably, was only locally * severe *—the severity, 
in many parts, arising from defective communications, 
which we have removed by our roads, railways, and (a 
few) navigable canals. 

There were thus four (or. if the cyclone damage be 
counted, five) famines in the last third of the eighteenth 
century. What is the record for the similar period in 
the nineteenth century? For answer I abstract, from 
official records, the following most significant (and most 
fearful) comparison of famines and scarcities during the 
respective periods 


1769 -iuoo. 

tjjffct. Begkm. 

1769-70 Bengal, 
i rSS ... Madras and Bombay. 
1781: Upper India. 


1B6B-69—1900. 1 

Vear. Btigioa. 

186SM59 BajputiLUiD, 

North ■ Western Pro* 
vinces. 


1 Details concerning these famines and scarcities will be found in the 
Efc'porte of the Famine Commissions of 1878-80 and of 1898, 



■ prosperous* tmmsiT India 


Ymv. 

xm . 


xim-ims. 

Region. 

Af iul ims t f tydera bad* 
Southo m fiom bay, Doc - 
can, Gujarat* Mar war. 


1808^0^*1000^ T 3 

Vt';vr> Rojsn'r.m, 

Wm-m Pan jab* 

Central Provinces. 
Bombay* 

1870-74 Bengal and Eehar. 

North - Western Pro 
virises ai\d Gudin 
1874-77 Bombay* 

Hyderabad. 

1876- 7R Madras 

Mysore* 

1877- 78 North - Western Pro 

vinceft and tkidh* 
1684 Pan jab* 

1884-$o Low er Bengal, 

Madras. 

2886-87 Central Provinces* 
1886-89 Behai* 

1869 ... Orissa (tributary 
States). 

1888-89 Madras (Qanjiutt)* 

1890 ... Kama on and Gaxwhftl. 
1390-92 Ajmere Merwara* 

1892 ... Madras* 

Bom buy (Deeoau)* 
Bengal and Debar* 
Upper Burma* 

1897-98 Madras and Bombay* 
Central Provinces* 
North ■ Western Pro* 
vincas, 

Central India* 

1899-1900 Bombay* 

Punjab, 

Central Provinces, 
Bnjputana. 

Central India* 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Berar* 

Stated roughly famines and scarcities have been four 
times m numerous during the last thirty years of the 


Details concerning these famine^ and scarcities will be found in the 
Imports of the Famine Commissions of 1879-80 and of 1898, 






mj whole series of mmm famines m 


/ * j 

nlntteeiith century m they worn one hundred, year; 
Imrirer and four times more widespread. 

To make the record complete the whole series of 
famines since a British Governor-Gcneral began rule 
as such in Bengal, may be appended, The arrangement 
and on time rations are those of the various Famine Com¬ 
missions in their respective Beports:— 

( 1 ) The Last Thirty Years of the Eighteenth Century. 

Year. Eemaeeb. 

1769-70.*, Bengal Drought followed by floods, Tn certain districts 
mortality very great, 

1783 ... Madras and Bombay. No mortality record, 

1784 ,,, Upper India. Ditto* 

17 92 ... Bombay and Madras Deco an, and Southern India gene- 

rally. 


: <§l 


(2) The First Half of the Nirtef tenth Century. 

1802-3 ... Bombay, Deaths exceedingly many. Famine due to war. 

Plentiful supply of water tmrl gracing for tattle* 

180B-4 ... North-Western Provinces and Raj put ana. Life loss not 
severe* 

1805-7 Madras. Estimate of deaths 1 very large/ 

1811 — 14 ... Madras. No serious distress, 

„ .,* Bombay, Severe, but ‘not much mention of mortality * 1 

1812- 13... Rajput an a. Exceedingly bad; mortality* probably one 

and a half to two millions* 

1828 ... Madras, 1 Deaths of frequent occurrence/ 

1824-25... Bombay. Sea re sty 1 nowhere amounting to famine/ 

„ .... North -Western Provinces. Ditto. 

1888-34... Northern Madras, Mortality very great. In some dta- 
tricta nearly $0par cent, of the population perished, 

„ ... Bombay, Scarcity, but no famine, 

1837-38.,. Upper India, Mortality, probably one million. 


(3) The Second Half of the Nineteenth Century. 

1854 ,** Madras* 4 Considerable eheck to growth of MonvALirv 

population." ... ,** .. — 

1860 -til.*. North-Western Provinces and Panjab, Esti¬ 
mates vary; not less than,*, ... 580,000 

1865-63..* Orissa. In six districts alone.. ... 1,300,000 

Jf Beh&r and Northern Bengal .. ... 185,000 

,, ... Madras .. ... ... 450.000 
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It; Am. 

m$~w< 


1873-74. 

1376 - 77 .. 

1870 - 78 . 


1880 , 

1884 . 

1884-85. 

1886-87. 

1888 - 80 , 
1889 .. 

1838 - 89 .. 


Remarks. 

. Rajputana ... 

North-Western Province: 

Punjab 

Central Provinces ,,, 

Bombay. Life-loss not stated ; emigration very 
extensive 

Bengal and Behai*... 

North Western Provinces and Oudh . 

Bombay. Estimates vary from 1 >000,000 to 

800,000, say.. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) v* . 

Madras, North-We stem Provinces and Oudh. 
Noteworthy for the imposition of the 4 1 lb. 
ration 1 for £ an n f * v o rk e rs, gubseqi i en tly 
withdrawn. The must terrible famine, to 
that date, known in India* The mortality 
was estimated by the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners in Southern India at 5,250,000; it 
was, probably, i n ueh i nore than that. Else - 
where it was sit least three millions 
Mysore (then under British administration) ... 
Deccan, Southern Bombay, Central Provinces, 
and Nizam's Dominions. High prices, but 
relief measures not taken. Mortality not 

stated ... ... .... . 

North-Western Provinces. Ditto. Ditto. 
Scarcity in the Southern and South-Eastern 
Panjab. Belief measures provided, and 
remissions of revenue granted. Mortality 
not stated, Yifcal statistics show' increased 

deaths over previous year of . 

Bengal, Be bar, and Chota Nagpore. Also Bellary 
and An&ntagmr districts in Madras, Mor¬ 
tality included in foregoing... 

Central Provinces. Earthworks prepared, but 
late autumn rains secured ripening of winter 
crops ... 

Behar. Works established and relief granted 
for several months ... 

Tributary Ktavea of Orissa. Belief works, 

* many of the people brought on relief 
were in bad condition, specially the chil¬ 
dren 1 .* 

Ganj.um Madras. South-west Monsoon late 
and scanty. Belief postponed until too late, 
and much suffering ensued ... 



1,250,000 

600,000 

600,000 

250,00 


N one 


900,000 

70,000 


8,250,000 
M00 s 000 


750,000 
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SOME OP OUR LATER FAMINES 

[The vital Rlutl&tics show for the above 
year, and for 1890, an additional mor¬ 
tality of 1,500,000.] *,. 

1890 ... Kutnaon and Garwhal. Comparatively small 

help sufficed *.. 

1892 ... Ci at wh al a ml Atmora, * 3 50,000 pars on a assisted 

by advances of grain by G-ovemrfient 1 
1891-92... Madras. Failure of North-east Monsoon, *A 
period of severe agricultural distress pre¬ 
vailed for over two years throughout the 
Madras Pr c ai de n ey ** Belief works opened, 
and nearly .£1,000,000 spent in relief 
it ... Bombay Deccan. Only slight relief granted ... 

j, ... Bengal, Belief of all kinds provided* 1 Mor* 

tality in all the affected districts above the 
normal 1 

„ Upper Burma* Relief works, gratuitous relief, 
and agricultural loans, amounted to 

1 ^* 20 , 50,000 .. 

T * .*, Ajmcre-Merwara* Belief works of various 
kinds, and help to weavers provided .** 
[The mortality, all India, for 1891 and 
1892, above the normal, was 

1891 .** .♦* ... 420,000 

1892 m* ... 1,200,000 


1895-97,*. An exceeding great famine* Bundelkhund, 
Horth-Western Provinces and Oudh, Ben* 
gal, Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, 
Panjab. Burnt, and Burma. Widely ex¬ 
tended relief of *01 kinds provided* The 
Commissioners profess to be unable to 
make an estimate of mortality* The vital 
statistics show increase above the normal, 
of i— 

1895 *.. **. .*. 1 , 200,000 

1896 . . .* 1,800,000 

1897 . ... 2,650,000 


1898, a so-called not**famine year, shows 
excess of 

1899-1900 The most widely-extended and most ’ terrible* 
(Cord Cur zonk word) famine known in 
Indian history. Its area covered most of 
the country west of the Gauges, from the 
borders of Kashmir to Mysore, with ! spots 1 
10 


MoaTAi,rrr. 

1,500,000 


1 , 620,000 


5,650,000 

050,000 
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MOBTALimjrJ ^ J 


in Madras P and from Sind to the Orissa 
boundary. Crop and incidental looses, not 
less than *£150,000,600, Mortality stated 
by Famine Commissioners at I,2GG>Q00, 
but, judging from analogy, it is three or 
four times that figure* i carry forward 
only double the official estimate.* 2,500,000 

Gujarat, Deccan, Bombay, Kamatak, Madras 
(part of), Sou them Punjab (probably will 
bo ut least) ... ... ... ... 750,000 

To tal (admitted ) mortal ity i y i'orty- 

aeven year s—1854 to 190.1 *28,823,000 


The foregoing official figures {official, with exceptions 
stated) show over one million deaths on the average per 
annum during the past ton years, or, two British subjects 
. passed away from starvation or starvation-induced diseases 
f every minute of every day and every night from January 
l t 2889 f to September 30 , 1901 / Nevertheless, only a few 
persons in the United Kingdom are doing aught to prevent 
a continuance of such an awful condition of things, and 
the Secretary of State for India stands amazed at the 
‘prosperity' of the regions he is governing] 

A little more detail will make the growing impoverish¬ 
ment of India, as writ in famine deaths, more clear. 

The nineteenth century, for comparison purposes, 
may be taken in four equal periods, and the immense 
increase in the last quarter as compared with the years, 
1800 to 1825, be noted, 

1800 to 1825.—FIVE famines, with SLIGHT loss 
of life (1802-8, 1804, 1807. 1812-13, 
1823-25), Some of these * famines * 
arose from wars, and none extended 
over a large area, 

1826 to 1850*—TWO famines : 1833, 1837. 

These were mainly local, and great 
suffering was caused in particular 
districts, notably in Northern Madras. 
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The *33 famine led to the Groat 
Godavari Irrigation works being 
begun. 

By this time, practically all India, 
as we know it r had come under our 
sway, 

1851 to 1875.—BIX famines, with the loss of five 
millions of lives, spread over the 
whole series of calamities. The 
worst famine was in Orissa, 

1876 to 1900,—EIGHTEEN famines, including 
the FOUR most terrible famines 
ever known in India; in the first of 
these four, six and a quarter MIL¬ 
LIONS OF LIVES WERE LOST; ill the 
last two, during the ten years in 
which they occurred, according to 
the correspondent in India of the 
Lancet, and the estimate of the States¬ 
man and Friend of India, Calcutta, 


NINETEEN MILLIONS OF LIVES Were 
lost from famine and famine diseases. 

During this quarter of a century, 
eighteen parts of the Empire suffered 
from famines of varying degrees of 
poignancy. There wore thus, in the 
official reckoning, eighteen famines 
in the last twenty-five years of the 
nineteenth century. 



i 


How completely famine has gained a hold on the 
Empire may be judged from this summary 


1st period, 25 years Five Famines. 

2nd „ „ Two 

3rd „ „ Six 

4sh „ J? Eighteen „ 


Deaths. 

Perhaps 1,000,000 
500,000 
Recorded 5,000.000 
Estimated 26,000,000 
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/ -' In the last twenty-five years of the past century njoJfjj 
■vtlian one million of people died from famine and its effects 
on an average every year in a British-ruled country— 
that is two each minute, 120 each hour, 3,880 each day ; 
and, daring .the past ten years, the average has been 
nearly four each minute, 240 each hour, 5,760 each day* 


Tlio whole caries of famines since 1729 are most 
interestingly shown in a table prepared by Mr* William 
L* Hare, of Derby. I quote it on the following page* 
Why is this? Is it a necessity of our (foreign) rule 
that the Indian people, the longer our rule continues, 
filiould become more and move famine-stricken? Or, is 
this most alarming state of things, the existence of which 
is beyond denial, due to causes entirely beyond our 
control ? That matters get worse and worse with each 
twenty years that passes is a fact the alarming significance 
of which cannot be overrated. I ask every man and 
every woman, before whose eyes this comparison comes, 
to ponder its significance, to ascertain for himself and for 
herself how terrible a sum of human misery is involved. 
Let each make a further comparison—say, between our 
own country in 17G9-48Q0 and in 1869-1900, and note 
that, during these periods, we have prospered even more 
than the Indian people have become increasingly poverty - 
Stricken. 4 Poverty-stricken ? ’ No, worse than that, 
Famine -stricken. This comparison made, let it be carried 
a little farther and heed be paid to this circumstance : 
the wealth drained from India without a direct equivalent, 
and brought to England, ha^ had not a little to do with 
the famine conditions on the one hand and with the 
marvellous prosperity on the other. Indeed, here is to be 
found the primary cause ofi India's deplorable condition— 
the Economic Dram . One step farther to be taken by 
my imagined sympathising readers of both sexes; it is 
that they should ask themselves the question, fi Is it 
possible that, recognising these facts, remembering that 
all the famines have passed into history without effectual 
measures having been taken to prevent a recurrence, is it 


Hr. W. L. HA (IE'S TARL® of famines 
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PROS PE ROtf S ’ . BRITISH INDIA 


possible, I ask, for any dweller in these home real) 
in whom is any bowels of oompassion, to sit v. 
folded hands and do nothing ? Bather, will not 


with a modern patriot poet, cry to their. rulers, cry 
without ceasing, and follow their cries with untiring 


action :— 


1 O England I 0 Beloved ! 0 Re-born f 
Look tb i thou fall not on sleep again! 


Thou art a star among the nations yet: 

Re thou a light of succour unto them 

That else are lotfb in blind and ’whelming seas. 

Around them is the tempest; over them 

Cold splendours of tixe inhospitable night, 

Angustly unregardfnl: thou alone 

Art trill the North Star lb the labouring ship, 

In friendless ocean the befriend mg orb, 

And, if thou shine not, whither is she steered ? 


Shine in thy glory, shine on her despair, 

Shine lest she perish-“lost of her no more 
Than some lone flotsam of mortality 
Remain to catch the first auroral gleam 
When, m the East, flames the reluctant dawn. 1 


After the word, the Deed. Who can refrain from an 
effort,however slight, to remove the awful doom which now 
continually impends over many millions of our fellow- 
subjects—not strangers, but the Kings lieges—in India? 
Only through the enlightenment of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, and through pressure exerted from 
England, can India be saved from even worse and w r orse 
famine conditions than those which have been already 
described almost times without number. Redemption 
, ill not bo found in India. The Viceroy is too much 
occupied with the daily work of an Empire too vast for 
any man, whatever his self-confidence, to imagine he can 
properly rule, while every civilian is so much concerned 
with his section of the machinery of State as to be 
unable to judge of the working of the machine as a whole, 
or to do anything affecting the whole. If India can be 
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^^gmea-which is not at all „_ r „„ 

from the enlightener], and therefore quickened, 


certain—her redemption 


consciences of British people. 

Are Indian Jamines more destructive to human life now 
than in ancient days? Yes, and (until the 1901 Census 
statistics appeared I used to say) No* Yes—they were 
more destructive within the famine areas until 1 76-78: 
since then, tho .Famine Code, when acted upon as it merci¬ 
fully was acted upon in the Central Provinces in 1900, 
checks mortality. The administration of relief, in that 
year, in that Province, was grappled with in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of our nation* The extent 
may be judged when, in the district of Baipur, fort}^ 
inhabitants out of each one hundred were on relief* As 
much time and energy given to the devising of means of 
prevention as have been given by numberless officials 
to relief measures, would, ere this, have stopped famine. 
There were districts in Bombay in which, despite the 
Famine Code, the people ‘ died like flies.* So remarked 
Sir Antony Macdonndl, President of the latest Famine 
Commission. Meanwhile tho Census Be turns have been 
published :— 


<SL 


Population in 1891, all India 287,223,431 

Population in 1900, as it should 
have been with normal in¬ 
crease, put forward by the 
Government of India as 

‘ normal ' 830,306,945 

Population in 1901, as it actually 

was . 254,000,000 

Minus . 36,306,945 


The Indian special correspondent of the Lancet news¬ 
paper, to whom I have already alluded, writing to that jour¬ 
nal on May 16,1901, allowing for a lower rate of increase 
than did the Indian authorities, put the life loss from famine 
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at nineteen millions of people, and if/ he remar 

we put one million deaths down to plague there remain 
nineteen millions which can be attributed, with some 
reason, either to actual starvation or to the diseases 
arising therefrom/* This statement by the correspondent 
of what is, probably, the foremost medical - journal in the 
world, means that the loss of life thus recorded repre¬ 
sented the * disappearance 1 of fully one-half of a popu- 


(St 

AIILj 


1 Tin whole paragraph from which jth© remark is quoted h as follows : 

1 Daring the past ton years it is estimated that the population of the whole of 
India has only increased by 2,800,000—a. rate considerably less than that 
of the previous decade* There are only two factors which can have an 
appreciable effect on the number of the people. A diminished birtk-mte 
may have contributed to this lessoned Increase, but ita influence cannot 
have been very great. At the outside 20 per cent, may be put down to this 
, 3 -i.usc. An enhanced mortality must be the ohier factor, It is estimated 
that there were 20,000,000 more deaths than under ordinary drcamatanccs 
there should have been, and if wo put 1,000,000 deaths down to plague 
there remain 19,000,000 which can be attributed with some reason either 
lo actual starvation or to the diseases arising therefrom. It is impossible 
to know how many people have Buffered from the famines of the past few 
years, A farther increase in the numbers Bader famine relief ha* recently 
occurred and the total now requiring help jg 3J3,i!>9. These facts speak 
for themselves, 1 It would be a singular coincidence if the oorrespondent in 
India of the Lam'd and the Editor of the Friend of India should have 
come to identically the same conclusion on this subject, On May 16, 1001, 
the Friend, in a second article on the Famine Mortality, reviewing the 
Census results, remarked; 1 Even on the violent supposition that, taking 
the country all round, the reduction in the birth-rate was so great during 
the throe worst year* that it no more than sufficed to counterbalance a 
normal death-rate* still it would account for less than one-third of the defect 
in*the increase of population. We axe driven, in short t to the conclusion 
that, in round numbers, 20,000,000 of the defect were due to enhanced 
mortality ; and, making the most liberal allowance for mortality from 
plague, wo have a balance of at least 19,000,000 deaths which can reason¬ 
ably be attributed to no other cause than actual starvation, or dispose 
arising indirectly from la sufficiency of food. This is a terrible fact, how¬ 
ever it may be regarded ; and it points to one of two conclusions. Either 
the Government did not do enough—did not spent! enough, labour enough — 
for the saving of life, or ita methods were seriously defective. * . . The 
inference is that, exert itself as it may on the present lines, and spend as 
much money as it may, the Government cannot hope to prevent extensive 
failure of the harvests, even for a single year, from being attended by a 
mortality so appalling that in any civilised country it would be regarded as 
conclusive proof of inefficient administration** Possibly, what has happened 
is this—the Lancet correspondent has borrowed the Fm«<!V calculations 
without acknowledgment of the source of the calculation* 
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large a* that of the United Kingdom ! Yet, 
as I : have already remarked, and must again observe, 
it did not occur to the Editor of that journal, fritting at 
the very heart of the Empire in his office in the strand, 
that he was called upon to make any comments on his 
correspondeut/s appalling statement, not even to suggest 
that the Government might take such steps as should pre¬ 
vent any similar suffering in the future. W e have, all of 
us., grown callous to Indian hunger and starvation, and our 
medical men, whose sympathies should be the last to 
become atrophied, judged by this incident, arc in the 
front rank of the heedless, and are among the most 
unconcerned. 

Once more the question may be asked, Are Indian 
famines more destructive to human life than in ancient 
days ? Again the answer; Yes, and in a more deadly 
fashion. tr Tis suffering everywhere in India now. 

Aforetime, as a rule famine was experienced only after 
two years of drought or three years of deficient rainfall 
not amounting to drought; 

Now, one year's failure of rain at the right time for 
agricultural operations, even though plenty of rain fall 
during the year for one harvest, produces acute famine : 

Then, the grain stores which every village possessed 
greatly mitigated suffering. Further, as all India has 
never, during recorded history, suffered from drought at 
one and the same time, the pangs of hunger arising from 
this cause and not to be satisfied were felt only in 
particular regions—regions isolated, for want of com¬ 
munications, from other parts of India where there was 
plenty and where the people ate fully from their abun¬ 


dance ; 

Now, thanks (sour thanks 1) to railways which have 
found their way into ever) part of the Empire, each 
year sees the surplus exported which, in other days, was 
stored; when the faulty rainfall gives them trouble the 
empty districts arc supplied from whatever district has 
grown a decent crop* with the result that all over India 
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"' vp/jces rise ami rise and never again fall to the old le 

' Consequently everywhere food is dear, and two hundred 

millions feel the pinch where, even under the pre-British 

conditions, a few millions only would have suffered. It 

is true, as Mr. Vaughan Nash shows in an interesting and 

weli-informed chapter in his book on ' The Great Famine,’ 

there is, even in famine years, food enough grown in 

India to meet the needs of each year—at a price. There 

would, however, be no surplus if all the people could, in 

any given year, eat what they need. The satisfaction of 

their hunger would empty every bunniah’s store as well 

as absorb every trader’s reserves. The railways, by the 

conveyance of grain to the affected districts, preserve the 

lives of millions, but they do this at the cost of making 

the people everywhere pay so high a price that a daily 

sufficiency of food becomes ‘impossible to ever-increa sing 

’millions. The poorer classes who, at any time during 

the past half-cent ary, seldom seem to have had enough 

to eat, as a consequence readily succumb to disease until 

now it is a normal condition of things in India for ‘ fever’ 

to needlessly slay more Indian folk in three years than 

war all tho world over destroys in thirty years. ' Fever,’ 

said an Anglo-Indian medical authority nearly twenty 

years ago, ‘ is a euphemism for insufficient food, scanty 

ciothing, and unfit dwellings.’ 1 

Why is it that India is more liable to devastation by 


famine than are other countries ? 

In a phrase: Nob because rains fail and moisture is 
denied; always, even in the worst of years, there is 
water enough poured from the skies on Indian soil to 
germinate and ripen the grain/- but because India is 
steadily aud rapidly growing poorer. Time was when 


* See the Fever statistics of the last ten years in The Statistical Abstract 
of British India. 

s For detailed information on thin point and an analysis of rata registers 
for nearly ninety years the reader is referred to a shaper in tire Life ->f Sir 
Arthur Chiton (Hodder and Stoughton} entitled ( Ts Famine in India due 
to an In&ufftolency of Bain ? 1 
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' tifir;. ^rtipire was wealthy and prosperous, when, as 
Milton says of the East, she showered 

1 on her kings barbaric pearl and gold/ 

Time was, not more distant than a century and a halt 
ago, when Bengal was much more wealthy than was 
Britain. How is it now ? Thus : there are many, many, 
more rich men in the little bit of England comprised 
between Liverpool and Barrow on the west coast and 
Hull and Newcastle-on-Tyne on the east coast than 
there are in the whole of the British Provinces of India, 
Why ? Because, with the best of intentions in the world, 
or at least what we have deluded ourselves into believing 
were the best of intentions, we have done that which we 
ought not to have done and have left undone that Which 
we" ought to have done; consequently there is little 
‘ health ’ in all that vast territory. In existing conditions 
there can he no improvement, but, contrariwise, further 

retrogression. _ 

We started our supremacy in India with the hxed idea 
that dark skins must necessarily cover ignorant and 
inexperienced minds and wicked souls, especially the 
latter. The wickedness of an Indian was appalling to 
one who himself was probably a greater sinner than 
any Indian he had ever met. That the I ounder of 
Christianity was an Oriental with a brown skin, as 
brown as that of many Indian races, did not prevent 
our associating such a skin with more than original 
sin. We did not then consider the Indians to he physical 
cowards, for it was only by the undaunted courage of 
MadrttBsi and Bengali soldiers that we attained our 
supremacy on the Indian continent. Because of the 
views we entertained respecting the people, instead of 
undertaking our rule with the light of local experience, by 
the aid of men with local knowledge and ability, and, first 
of all, to the advantage of the people ruled, we assumed 
that what we did not know, even about the government 
of an Asiatic kingdom—its climate, its people, its customs. 
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history, of all of which wa wore quite ignorant, 
not worth knowing. There was, wa reasoned, to be no 
gainsaying that the ideas and practices which had made 
certain islands in the Western Ultima Thule great arid 
prosperous were good enough for any country anywhere: 
and, it went without saying, particularly for India. Our 
practice in tliis respect, was always tempered with the 
notion that we had to get something handsome out of 
our connection with India. [‘ The labourer,’ we piously 
observed, ‘is worthy of his hire,’ and onr hire we put 
at many millions of pounds sterling every year—paid 
regularly on monthly or quarterly pay-days.] Bo we 
embarked on a course of government founded upon 
certain economic principles which, in the result, has 
drained India of nearly all its resources, deprived it of 
working capital, and in so doing have rendered it helpless 
to cope with the changing necessities of a scientific and 
mechanical age—an age in which above all the ages 
that have preceded it money is required to make money. 
Although the consequences of what we have done, of the 
almost insane conceit wo had (and still have) that we 
know everything and that India can teach us nothing, 
particularly in the art of ruling Oriental territories 1 
—though the consequences me before our eyes, we will 
not see that (in some cases without meaning it) we 
have done ill to India and not good. 

A potent example of our recent mispoliey is at hand as 
I write. Railways proved to be essential to the success¬ 
ful development of the mechanical arts in the United 
Kingdom. Therefore India, almost entirely an agricul¬ 
tural country, must he gridironed with steel rails. The 
locomotive must be as omnipresent among the hare fields 
of India as it is among the tall chimneys of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire factories. The members of a Select Com- 


* Even Sir Henry Maine, philoaopbcv and jurist, could find nothing 
in the Indian life <nd thought of to-day, or even in the India of 
the past. And yet India was great in both spiritual and material things ; 
h great to-day—no country in the world so great in many respect 
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K the House o> Commons which, in 1678, con¬ 

ducted an inquiry into Public Work?; (East India) are, 
primarily, the authors of the recent famines—thafc is to 
eiy, the Report which they agreed upon makes those 
Committeemen jointly responsible with the Indio* Office 
and the Government of India, who accepted and carried 
out the recommendations, fpr much, if not for all, of 
the vast amount of human anguish and widespread loss 
recently experienced. My matured conviction, after an 
exhaustive study of the whole question, is that, had the 
views which the greatest of Indian irrigation engineers, 
Sir Arthur Cotton, put forward in 1878 been adopted, 
instead of having been contemned, the recent famines 
would not have occurred, or if there had been scarcities 
in some parts of India they would have borne no relation 
to the Herrihle* famines which have wrought so much 
devastation* What makes our conduct as the nation 
responsible for the good government of India the more 
blamable is that the greatest of all the Famine Com¬ 
missions—that which reported in 1880—gave the same 
advice to the authorities in India a$d in England two 
years after the Select Committee had reported, as did the 
veteran irrigation engineer. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, said 

* Among the means that may bo adopted for giving India direct 
protection from famine arising from drought, the vibst place must 
unquestionably be aligned to works of "irrigation* It has been too 
njttch tbs custom, in discussions an to the policy of constructing such 
works, to measure their value by their financial success, considered 
onl}' with reference to the net return to Government on the capital 
invested in them. The true value of irrigation works is to be judged 
very differently. First must be reckoned the direct protection afforded 
by them in years of drojught by the saving of human life, by the 
avoidance of bus of re venue remitted and of the outlay incurred in 
costly measures of relief. But it is not only in years of drought that 
they arc of value. In season » of average rainf ill they are of great 
service and a great source of wealth, giving certainty to all agri¬ 
cultural operations, increasing the out-turn per acre of the crops, and 
enabling more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown. From the 
Pan jab in the north to Tinnevclly at the southern extremity of the 
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, peninsula, wherever Irrigation is practised, nucb remits are knm\ 
y and wc may see rice, sugar cane, or wheat taking the place of millets 
iw ww rtnri broad Prefect cs of indigo growing at a season when 
unw&iierett lands must lie absolute!., unproductive/ 


The way in which the India Office and the Govern¬ 
ment of India acted upon the deliverance of the Com¬ 
mission of their own creation is this; prom 1882-83 to 
1897-98 they expended— 

from beve^oe nearly mim times more on railways 
than on irrigation works, and 
from capital more than nx times as much. 

Not only is irrigation in such a country as India quite 
needful if crops are to be grown every year, not only 
does irrigation immensely increase the productive power 
of the soil—four times at least—but by the supply-canals 
being made navigable nearly all that India wants in the 
way of district development and of general communica¬ 
tion f with a few trank lines of railway, could have been 
provided at a very moderate cost—a cost easily within a 
prosperous India's own providing. Increased production, 
cheaper communication, from one and the same source , 
Unauited and costly locomotion with no production was 
the other and favoured policy, Direct water communica¬ 
tion with every part of India could have been provided. 
The adoption, in 1878, of the policy which was rejected 
would have changed the whole face of India and have 
brought to England a ray of glory of a character which 
she may not now r claim* Indeed, discredit has taken the 
place of what would have been a monument of unassail¬ 
able praise* 

In the mistaken Report of 1878, which was too readily 
acted upon, and in the neglect to follow the wise course 
recommended by the Commission of 1880, are, I repeat, to 
be found the chief reasons why there have been so many 
and such terrible famines in India during the past twenty 
years* 

Irrigation is a remedy for famine : there are no famines 
in any fully canal-irrigated districts in India, though 



; wri.l>le disasters occurred in some of them in pre-irriga¬ 
tion' days* Irrigation is more than a remedy; it is a 
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great remedy. But if all that the venerable water 
prophet of Madras predicted and indicated in his plans 
for every part of India had been carried out, or were yet 
to be adopted, and a great accession came, as it would 
come, to the ' annual income of our Eastern Empire, all 
this would merely postpone for twenty, forty, years, 
maybe, that collapse which is inevitable unless the whole 
economic principles on which India is governed be 
radically amended* We are, literally, draining India 
dry—bleeding, was Lord Salisbury's term in 1875 ; it is 
more accurate than my own. One consequence is dis¬ 
cernible in the increased frequency of famines, to which 
attention has already been drawn. Now, as in the days 
of old, neither more nor leas, rain-failure, monsoon-dis¬ 
turbance, occur. Wherein the present differs from the 
past is in the lamentable fact that the people are now so 
poor that they cannot stand any strain, not even the 
slightest. 

There are no stores of grain in the villages ; 
the property represented by gold and silver (and 
pewter) ornaments is greatly depleted, has almost 
disappeared; 

the ancient occupations of the people on sea and land 
have been destroyed, and more and more of men 
and women are driven to the soil without capital 
wherewith to properly cultivate it; 
the chips which now carry its coastwise trade are 
steamers built in Britain, the officers arc Britons, 
the profits derivable from the trade go to Britain; 
the hillsides, joyous with the richly-blossomed tea and 
coffee bushes, the plains radiant at harvest-time 
with the indigo and jute plants, are cultivated 
with foreign capital and the profits arising there¬ 
from go out of India, while all the managers are 
foreigners; 

every profession and every mercantile enterprise which 
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spell profit are in their higher and more larggljLj 
paid positions, exploited by foreigners to the detri¬ 
ment of the natives of the country; 
all this is likewise true of the personnel of the Adminis¬ 
tration in each of its higher branches, where, above 
everything else, such a state of things ought not to 
have been conceivable even in a modified or remote 
degree. 

This is why famine approximates more and more 
towards becoming a representation of the normal condition 
of many parts of India. As regards the future, it is not 
more certain that to-morrow’s sun will rise on its annual 
course and perform its diurnal journey than it is that the 
sufferings of the Indian people will—a vast change denied 
—year by year become greatly increased. . Even now 
those sufferings cry to Heaven for amelioration, and cry 
vainly, for the Eye which erstwhile saw the sparrow fall, 
and the Ear which heard the faintest cry, appear to be 
both closed for ever. Saddest of all, in any backward 
glance over British-Indian history, is the thought that 
the very opposite to what is now experienced was, if we 
cared to adopt it, before us as a certain achievement 
This I have shown by citations from early documents in 
a previous chapter. Had the wiser policy been adopted, 
Britain would have built, for Britons to rejoice over, an 
edifice of imperishable renown based on the greater 
prosperity of the Indian people ; England’s irade with 
India would have been vastly bigger than it now is and 
have become a token of imperial prosperity instead of, as 
now, a sign of approaching death. The two policies have 
always been before us. As if under an almost demoniac, 
possession, every time the choice has been ours, we have 
chosen the wrong. "Under the East India Company the 
renewal of the Charter gave us the choice once every 
twenty years; to-day Parliament gives ub the opportunity 
every year, but if India be mentioned, it is true of our 
legislators that ‘they all with one consent begin to make 
excuse,' they troop out of the legislative chamber, and 




Do any of us, 1 wonder, realise what the great nations 
of the world are thinking and saying of our administration 
in connection wi tli these many dreadful famines ? Depen d 
upon it, they see the consequences which we will not 
allow ourselves to see and concerning which wo comfort 
ourselves by describing what we do see by other and 
inoffensive appellations- I have seldom, as a Briton, felt 
more humiliated than I did in January, 1900, when I 
happened to be in Paris* Le Maim, one of the most 
trustworthy of Parisian journals, one day contained a long 
article descriptive of the sufferings of the famine-stricken 
Indian people, and depreciatory of British rule. Knowing 
1 had lived in India, the President of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris came to me, as he said; so that 
I should supply him with material whereby he could 
demolish such horrible slanders on the British name 
as were contained in the article in question* I replied 
that I should only be too happy to do what he wanted* I 
read the article carefully* When I got to the end of it, I 
found I could not contradict or disprove a single state¬ 
ment it contained. There Were some alleged incidents as 
to which I could say nothing, as I had no information 
concerning them, except that they were act improbable. 
The main story was unassailable, the deductions not 
unreasonable. The story was not complimentary', the 
deductions were not flattering, either to our self-esteem 
or to our humanity as the rulers of India. 

The like thing happened in the United States. When 
Xrord CuTzon, in 1900, carried a begging bowl among the 
nations beseeching subscriptions for the famine-stricken* 
the question was asked, * Why should America give ? 1 It \ 
was urged that India’s millions were starving because of 
England's neglect of duty to India* 

Is it too late to bring India back to prosperity? More 
often than not, in pondering over the situation, 1 think it 
H too late. Only by a change in the mind and attitude 
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of the English people, requiring a great miracle to 


It about, is it possible to cherish even a hope for better 
things, for a brighter outlook. In the best of circum¬ 
stances, which is that the British people, on being 
instructed w to the real facts of the casc, should put their 
whole heart and strength into an effort for reform—the 
task will be tremendously difficult, But will the instruc¬ 
tion be given ? Where are the instructors ? Who 
amongst us have eyes to see, ears to hear ? If we would 
but see, did we dare to let ourselves hear, what India 
from, nearly all her hundreds of districts is showing to us, 
is saying to us, only one thing could happen ; we should 
be so worked upon as to determine, God helping that 
this one thing we would do: 

We would so change the conditions of our rule in India 
that the inhabitants of that distressful country 
should once again in their history have daily bread 
enough for comfortable sustenance, and that the 
whole realm of India once more should taste the 
sweets of prosperity* 

Meanwhile, whether we heed them or whether we 
scorn them— 


A sorrowing people m their mortal pain, 
Toward on a fa*r and famous ocean isle 
Stretch bauds of prayer** 


Shall they— 


r stretch those 


Hands in vain?* 



VOX INM/E CXiAMANTIS. 


£* u In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 
onr security, and in their gratitude our best reward.” The forth* 
coming debiytc on the Indian Budget reminds m that we have still to 
v rodt by the wise words of Queen Victoria. Paper.'} 

Pkospebitv !—when year by year 
Grim poverty I see 
Draw ever nearer and more near. 

Devouring alt my children's gear— 

Why, what a mockery is here 
Of Her benign decree ! 

What strength, 0 England, shall be thine 
When such prosperity is mine ? 

Contentment !—what contentment lies 
In that poor slavish heart, 

That dumb despair, with sunken eye,., 

That bears its ills, and rather dies 
A thousand deaths than dare to rise 
And play a freeman's part ? 

Ah, what security can be 

On such contentment based by thee ? 

My gratitude ?™ah, empty name ! 

Thy charitable mites 
But feed to-day the feeble frame 
That starves to-morrow; for the same 
Old wrong grows on imtouched, I claim 
Not charity, but rights— 

England, what gratitude have I ? 

Canst find reward in apathy? 

— Ptmeh, July 31, 1901. 
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TO 

1'iIE HONOURED MEMORY OF TEE FAMINE-SLAIN 
IN INDIA DURING THE BERIOD 

1891—1901. 



To you, Hira Singh Puri, tour‘Wife and Little Ones, 

„ Abe Ram, „ » 

„ Pehshotum Cundy, 

„ Krishna Pas, 

,, Hass an Khan, >> >> 

Ram Suk, son of Luce man, 
and 

Muttu Ram as w a mat, „ „ 

WiUi all Others of your respective races, there were at 
the least nineteen millions of yon between 1891 
and 1901, who 

PERISHED FROM FAMINE, 

1 , 

humbly, on behalf of myself and my fellow-Britons, men, 
women, and children, who, under God, are 
responsible for your welfare, 

Pay my Sincere Homage 
to 

your patience, your long-suffering, your resignation, your 
general acquiescence in a condition of affairs which 
afflicted yon so sorely; and, above all, for 
the entire absence on your part from holding us responsible 
for your sufferings. _ J 

For had you been strict to mark, accountability, all justi¬ 
fication were wanting. 
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cannot say, 


‘ Goo HELPING US, WE. WILL 
ENSURE THAI 



Never Again shale such Sufferings Afflict your 

E ACE-FELLOWS WHO REMAIN.’ 


Believe me, 

this is not because we in England wete deliberately ueart- 
less, cruel in our thoughts, or wilfully careless 
concerning your well-being. 

No! that was not our position : 

We were among the Kindest-Hearted and Most Sympa¬ 
thetic People in the World (at least, this is what we 
often told ourselves), 

But, 

We were your Rulers, whatever happens in India happens 
as the result of what wc do, and our eyes are 
holdian so that we cannot see, our. minds are 
numbed so that we cannot understand, that what 
is happening in India may be (I, for one, say is) 


THE NECESSARY RESULT OF OUR SYSTEM OF HULK. 


If this fact were once realised 
by my Countrymen and Countrywomen, 

The Hunger and Thirst, the Nakedness and Poverty, of 
Your People would speedily come to an end. 


How shall this fact be brought home to the 
English Mind ? 

I KNOW NOT. I DESPAIR OF ITS EVER BEING DONE. 

There is no Hope for Your Race, 

YOU HAVE DIED, you have died USELESSLY. 

No one learns the lesson which your dying should 

teach. 
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ose you have left behind {less happy are they than 
you) cannot do anything. They are listless in their 
energies, they are blind to the peril in which they 
stand. 

Why ? All their energies, necessarily, are concentrated 
in trying to keep life in their emaciated bodies. 


"WHO SHALE RESCUE YOUR SUCCESSORS FROM THIS BODY 
OP DEATH ? 

Again : I Know Not. No one in authority here seems 
to know, or even to care very much, that they need 
salvation. I Judge from their playing with words, 
their refraining from taking adequate action, their 
intense self-satisfaction with themselves, their 
belief that everything they do is for the best. 

-Nevertheless, 

we deeply sympathise with them, and, when the next 
Famine becomes acute, 

WE WILL SUBSCRIBE FOR THEIR RELIEF, 

Leas ttian Silence for every Hundred Pounds we have 
received from India rlnce 1700. 

It is true, really true, 

we are sorry for them; as for stopping Famines, we are 
(we say) in God’s Hands, and when He sends India 
less rain than we should like, or fails to send it at 
tho moment which best suits their unirrigated 
fields, we say we can do nothing but help them to 
pull through—with the money we first take from 
them. If your people do not 1 pull through,’ we 
are sorry, but the fault, as you must know, really, 
ie not ours; it is all God Almighty’s. Kismet. 
His will be done. 
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Ijmat, actually, is not the whole truth, but it is the 
* truth T with which we deaden our consciences, We 
could conserve the rain which does fall, if we would, 
and so save many of those who remain. 

There, however, I must leave this matter. As I have 
said: We are sorry, very, very, sorry; but, you 
know, God is great. His will is powerful among 
the nations. We are but Hia instruments! 


5. 

kn 


To my Countrymen, however, I say: 

4 Awake ! Aeise ! Remain not for ever fallen!' 


Britons, protect tho hungry ones : their fathers' bones 
Lie scattered on vast Indian plains and hills; 

Protect e'en them who, loyal, serve and trust 
While all around them waste and die. 

Forget not; day by day note thou the groans 

Of those thy subjects, in their ancient homes 
Slain by the ruthless Fiend, Starvation, who 
Takes Mother and her infant heedlessly. Their 
moans 

The vales redouble to the bills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O er all the English fields* where still do sway 
Those who cour.n prevent; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold of succour, and, having learnt the 
way 

You will, ere long, securely end this woe. 


Sunday Morning, March 10, 1901. 
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APPENDICES 


I 

Letter extracted from a- long Correspondence with Sra Hrsry 
II* Fowler, (LC,S.L, P.Cm M.P,, sometime Secretory of State 
for India, 

Yalykvo, Bromley, Kent, 

February 4 ( 1901. 

The Bight Honourable SfR Henry H. Fowler, G.G#S,L, 

M.Pp, P«C-, etc-, etc,, Woodthome, TVblverhamploru 

Bear 8tR,—I now proceed ^fco deal with the questions contained in 
your letter of January 30fch, acknowledgment of which I made on 
the Slat ultimo. 

The questions yon ask are two in number, namely,— 

1. * With reference to the question you put to me a% to the 
expected recurrence of a famine in a small portion of the famine area 
of last year I ah&B be glad to know whether if this district b ad shared 
in the abundant rains in the autumn which have ensured good crops 
in four-fifths of that area, it would not have reaped the same 
harvest J ? * 

% ‘And, in what respect you think the Government is responsible 
for the difference between the two portions of the same area. 1 

First* I must demur to the use of your expression 1 small portion 
of the famine area/ ‘ good crops in four*fifths of that area.* So far 
a* I can follow Lord Curzon's definition of areas they cover consider¬ 
ably more than one-fifth of last year's famine area, and, this time, a 
part of the Oarnatio as well, In the Carnatic* let me add, it is a sin 
for u* to permit a famine to occur for want of water, so abundant are 
K&tmVi; supplies even in the worst rainfall years. In India it is :>he 
experience of administrators that their early forecasts ore always 
exceeded. The ninety millions 1 a fleeted * last year began with about 
forty millions. It is not a minor disaster now facing us, but a serious 
one- To draw the right lesson from it u 1 a man’s job/ and that is 
one reason why I am troubling you, an experienced administrator 
and one of the leaders of an historic English political party, with my 
observations. 
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:> $9 x6 > as r read your questions oedoo more, and especially tho second 

■01&T Tennyson , s lines occur to me : 


Slower in the crannied wall ? 

1 plucik you out of the crannies 
I held yon hare, root and all, in my hmd t 
I/ititk' flowe !■—"’but if I could under stand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is, 1 


So, in like manner, if I am to answer yonv second question f 
fthad need to write a long treatise; for, to indicate in what respects 
the Indian Government b responsible for the frequent famines in 
3 ndk is to deal with every branch of Indian administration, and to 
hack to the roots of the evil which were planted, in some c&mu 
deliberately planted (of which I have official proof) nearly onr 
hundred years ago- In happily, though I have a knowledge a: ; to 
how ail this should be done and have my authorities handy for 
reference, I am a man who is under the necessity to give aJl hlu d&vs 
to the earning 0 f his living, and have only spare hours m the even¬ 
ings and on Sunday mornings and afternoons to devote to tins grave 
matter. I can, therefore, only give yoa brief statements of what I 
regard as indisputable facta, and in respect to which, whore I do not 
state it, you must take my word that I have adequate authority for 
all 1 state. 


You ftsk < If ibis ’ (the now affected) ‘ district had Rhared in tho 
abundant reins in tho autumn which have ensured good craps in four- 
fifths of that area, would it not have reaped the same harvest ? 1 
(a) I do not know positively whether it would or would not. The 
requisite information for answering the question is not available here. 
So ranch depends upon tho period at which the rain falls. Beplying 
(us ho imagines) to my letter in last Tuesday's Standard Colonel 
Bloomfield, an official of thirty-five years’ experience, says famines 
arc due, ‘simply and manifestly from the failure of the rains. . 
when one of these (monsoon currents) fails, Orissa suffers,’ The 
answer to this is that in 1865-03, the year of the Orissa famine, fully 
sixty inches of rain fell in the Province. It fell at wrong times and 
too much at one time. Sir Arthur Cotton declares that if storage 
lakes had boon provided and other eon sequential arrangements made, 
the crops could have been saved and the famine prevented. I do not 
know that sufficient Kin did not fail in tlie now affected districts to 
answer every purpose, if only we had preserved it in storage lakes 
and from them led channels to existing tanks and have built others. 
My belief, founded on my close study of the irrigation needs of some 
of these regions, is that enough rain did full to ensure crops but that 
our want of prevision (your own, Sir, in some respects, especially 
during the years you were Secretary of State)— in storing what God's 
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jr^PVDirs supplied to us, is really to blame, If X had time 

iu, with adequate plana, district by district, over this whole area I 
am satisfied that I could demonstrate to you that it is only supine- 
mm and our determination in the past to build railways instead of 
navigation canals and irrigation works and our (needlessly) swollen 
military expenditure, which have prevented all these districts being 
protected—in like maimer, iE not to the same extent—as have the 
districts of Godaveri and Elstna in Madras and the Ganges Valley 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces- 

For myself, I repeat that I believe enough rain lately has fallen tn 
the particular area to which you allude, to grow crops, if only wo had 
conserved it, 

(b) You further ask whether the people in this area, given plenty 
of rain, would not have reaped as good crops as are being reaped in 
the other parts of last year's famine area- I don't know what you 
intend to convey by the term 1 good crops.* Save, under canal irriga¬ 
tion chiefly, and in a few exceptional instances otherwise, no good 
crops, properly ftO called, arc nowadays grown on 4 dry land * in 
India. (The dry land area, includes 160,073,159 acres against 
30,414,490 in, the 4 wot * area.) Owing to the great 'drain 1 from 
India which has been going on for a hundred and thirty years—and 
more, and never* to so great an extent as now, no capital remains In 
the country for use by the cultivator. Mill (‘Political Economy/ 
eh. v,) says; 4 Industry is limited by capital. Industry cannot bo 
employed to any greater extent than there is capital to invest. 1 Onoe 
the cultivator could manure his fields—now he cannot; once he could 
well afford to allow land to lie fallow and also to arrange for a 
rotation of crop#—now he cannot; consequently, the production of 
the holds has greatly fallen off—to the extent of thirty per cent, says 
one authority- In my letter of the 27th ultimo to your two Wolver* 
hoiuption newspapers, I stated that since 1882— 

16,000,000 additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
BrS.14,50,00,000 have been spent on irrigation (which means an 
increase of produce times greater than dry land of 
the same area, as the irrigation channels serve could 
supply, even when moderately manured), and 
lls. 60,00,00,000 have been expended on railway extension. 

Nevertheless, the agiicultuml income of India in 1698-99 was only 
Es/285,86,84,562 against Bs.850,00,00, GOG in 1882, a decree of 
Jts.64,11,65,438. That doorcase, I unhesitatingly assert, is largely 
due to the decreasing fertility, the increasing sterility, of the soil. 

That sterility arises front want of manure, which indicates the 
absence of any working capital. Our economic system of role is 
responsible for this state of things; it is that system which has sucked 
the orange nearly jmceleas, We have brought to England for our 
snridment that which should have remained in India to fructify and 
increase the wealth of that land. If it bad been so left, India would, 
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•-■'-T have been a, better customer o£ ours than she in now— 

--'ffibfseji prosperous* 

I have given such answer as my limited time permits to yom* first 
question. Now for your second inquiry* 

2. * And, in what respect you think the Government in responsible 
lor the difference between the two portions of the same urea* 1 

Do you know, Sir, I do not think thorn is very much, difference 
* between the two portions of the same area, 1 even though drops will 
be reaped on one portion l ? Bo far as many, many, millions of the 
agricultural population of India are concerned, there is not much to 
choose between a famine year and a non-famine year* Twenty-one 
years ago, in a Midland town, the smoko from the factory chimney a 
of which can almost be seen from the height?* of Tettenhalb the late 
Sir William Hunter discoursed on 4 England^ Work in India* 1 He 
digcu&sed normal, not abnormal, eondltiong— non-famine years, not 
famine years, He said : * There remain forty millions of people who 
go through life on insufficient food,' 

Since those remarks were made the population has increased (or is 
alleged to have increased) by nearly sixty millions. Meanwhile— 
Lord Cur/on's latest famine speech being my authority—the income 
of the Empire hm not increased during this period . Wherefore this 
follows that if, with the same income, in I860, forty millions were 
insufficiently fed, the additional millions cannot have had—cannot 
now have —enough to eat. This, then, ensues— 

40,000,000 plus, say, 50,000,000 make 00,000,000 ; and there arc 
this number of continually hungry people in Britinh India at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

In addition to this dreadful conclusion, one million and a half 
more people die of f fever 1 (an official medical report, published in 
1886 or thereabouts, speaks of fever as a euphemism for innutrition 
and insufficient clothing) now than died from like causes ten years ago, 
and the aggregate was high then I For every person who now dies 
from fever twenty persons are attacked by the disease* As, in 1897, 
the total number of * fever 1 deaths was 5,015,842, you can estimate 
how much of physical suffering at least fifty millions of men, women, 
and children whom you once ruled, and may rule again, have to 
endure. An appreciable portion of these five millions of deaths are, 
practically, famine deaths in (aocalled) non-famine years. ' A grout 
majority ol the rural population pass through at least one or two 
attacks ol fever during the year, 1 is stated of one region. 

Then, when I find that, in response to Lord DufJerm’s inquiry in 
1887, such reports as I hereunder summarise are put forward as 
4 satisfactory, 1 1 again say that 1 am not sure there is such a thing 
as a non-famine year at any time in any 4 dry ’-cultivation regions in 
India. Here are a few records from the North-Western Provinces, 
which Mr. Bomosh Dufct tells us are as fairly assessed as any of the 
territory not under a Permanent Battlement— 
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A/Uxi Crootej Collector of Blah, wti&m the stimulus of the Dufteru’ 
"Circular in 1887, convent a meeting * of the most experienced 
cultivators > * , and asked thorn to make an estimate of the income 
and expenditure of a man—owner of a pair of oxen and a single 
plough, and cultivating a patch of average land irrigated from a well/ 
The sample holding taken represented five aoroe and a half* * The 
crops grown, out turn, and value of the produce of such a holding 
would be as follows — 


Etipendihtrr. 

Hs. a* p. 

Bent... 75 0 0 

Seed grain ..* ... IS S 0 

Other cultivating ex* 
peases **. ... 79 10 0 

Balance ... 4o 14 0 

Total 214 0 0 


That E*,45 14a. (English money, M Is. Id*) was all the family 
of this small farmer had to live upon for one year. Food was 17 sours 
a rupee—a seer is just over *1 lbs,—which required Bs.54 per annum 
for this xiecessary of life alone , leaving nothing whatever for clothing, 
though Rs.2 per head represent the minimum re^uir ment. Thus, 
with only four reckoned to a family instead of five, as should have 
been, these families (for this a typical case) were Ks.16 short of 
enough money for food and decent clothing; and if five were reckoned, 
as ought to have been, the shortage would then have been Es.SE, 
Sir, I ask you, who arc wont to make much of what you call the 
light taxation of India* to ponder these facts, especially the fact that 
Rg*?5 out of Ks.214 produce value goes for rent, and not to overlook 
the other details as to the unmet needs of the family, including 
something fox* religion. There is no wonder English Christians have 
to pay for Christian teaching in India; with such particulars as these 
throwing light on the inability of the Indian people to give any¬ 
thing even to save their own immortal souls, it is clear they cannot 
hear the Gospel at their own charge* No Million Guineas Now 
Century Fund could be suggested here by your political co-worker. 
Mr. R. W. Forks, although the population is nix times that of our 
own, and a great doa! more than sixty times that of the Wesleyan 
Methodist membership of the United Kingdom* 

' Kindly note that this land was irrigated (weli* watered) land- 
Of thifi same region an official reporter says: 1 Ab io clothes, the 
women and children are worse of than the men* It in vminv&l to 
find a village iwoman who htn any wraps at all . Most of them 
have, to pass the night as best they can in their day clothes—a cotton 
petticoat, wrapper, and bodice, 1 


Income, 


Kh&rif harvest 
ftabi ,, 


Rs. \b p. 

m 8 0 

84 8 0 


Total 


214 0 0 
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are some sample cases i— 

Name ol Cultivator Receipts. Expenditure. Rant* 

Eg. a* p. By. a. p. Bra a, p. 
Bup JS&m (17 aero*) ... #41 y 0 550 0 CT 8Gb 0 a 

Bakshdt Oh&mar (7 acres)... 102 0 0 124 0 0 T 10 0 0 

Ihm, Lodlia (24 aercy) ... 162 0 0 2U 0 0 72 8 0 


P<tm, lio&^agfia 02, labourer, earns RsJ6 per annum; )»» daughter 
• ox grinding grajji oam s RsAl 4a. The joint income is R@,27 4a. t 
which is just enough to buy two seers of grain a day, and leaves 
nothing for any other purpose. 4 No children are to be married: he 
had quo sou and four daughters, who have all been married. Through 
poverty, in the marriage of his daughters, he had recourse to a less 
formal way oi marriage, vis., tlola, i.e., he went to the house of the 
daughter's intended husband and consummated the marriage by giving 
only a small mm of Rs,5 or Ba*6/ 

Kero are two examples from Muttra District, North* Western 
Provinces i — 


Name. 

KwmU) Chamar (10 
acres and 6 kinds of 
produce) 

Ab& Mam (9 acres) ... 


lit 1 crip ts. 

3&su a* p. 

01 0 0 
108 4 0 


Expenditure, 

Bs, a. p. 
104 12 0 
129 15 0 


Rent. 

Bs, a. p. 
32 0 0 
68 15 0 


This man’s crops, w hen sold, realised Rs.70 4a,; the rent he paid wm 
Rs,68 15a. ‘When he had grain the family (five) ate five seers 
daily; at other times and now, when grain h dear, only three seers or 
less2 ‘He ate the bajra before it was ripe.’ ‘He has no blanket. 1 
Yot he is a farmer tilling nearly nine acres 1 7 

Two brothers, both married, no children—hon behold: their wives, 
themselves, a cousin, an aunt—Ax in all. 1 Fields arc irrigated from 
a first'class well/ Income and expenditure show a debit of Rs.8 2a> dp. 
They 4 can afford a blanket/ Fancy, dear Sir, Indian farmers who, 
probity, have lived and laboured tinder your own painstaking and 
benign rule, if th&ij have no children can actual]}' afford to possess a 
blanket—one a^picce, I imagine, though this is not stated. The 
nights are cold enough in all conscience in the NorthAVcatern winter 
to make one hope there wm a blanket each for these Indian yeomen 
and their womankind. 


1 Out of Ibis expenditure the shockingly extravagant sum oi Br/2 is put 
down os having been spent on * Marriage and funeral expenses/ 

c These incidents are told again in these pages, in a consideration of the 
economic condition of the North Western Provinces, They cannot be told 
too often. 
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' iu the Bt&wah District, Hr, Alexander reports; In the 
dfaarhapur * the fifty-five cultivating householders were all in debt it 
the dose of the year for sums varying from Eb,SG 0 to Bs/10, and the 
day-labourers for sums varying from Bs.18 to Ea»2*. most of tns 
farmers were also obliged to part with jewelry or cattle/ 

I'he above facts> I may once more state, are reported concerning 
wbf.-t j declared to be the most fairly assessed Provinces under 
British rule outside the Lower Province a of Bengal. I was going to 
say, God help the rest 1 But such people seem to be outside the 
help even of a Divine Euler, If they had a hymn-book containing 
spiritual songs, I wonder how they would feci if they were called 
upon to sing such a verse as this— 

'Thou art coming to a King; 

Large petitions with thee bring, 

For His grace and power are such 
Hone con over ask too much/ 

Evidently so far as India is concerned, He 4 is asleep, or is on a 
journey/ Anyhow, whether their petition he for little or much, it Is 
wholly unheeded. They get worse, not better. 

I pause, sick at heart with what I could not help but write. 
Necessity is laid on mo to say all this to you* If these things be 
typical—and in nothing I have stated have I gone elsewhere than to 
the reports of British officials who were put upon their defence to 
show that Sir W. W,. Hunter’s statements could not be true—how 
can I concern myself with the point you make In your second 
question ? 

1 In what respect/ you ask, * is the Government responsible for the 
difference between the two portions of the same area ? f To me it 
seems that as between the cropped area and the partially cropped 
area (the non-famine and the famine districts, as they arc officially 
called) there is very little to choose. Under the admirable Famine 
Code, admirable when fairly admlnisteied ag it was last* year in the 
Central Provinces—still admirable, but a cloak for great inhumanity, 
when administered m it was in Bombay (sec Sir Antony MacdonnoITs 
remarks on the $ 1st of January last) Until Mr. Vaughan Nash, quoting 
a work on famines which I wrote in 1878, publicly demonstrated its 
cruelty—under the Famine Code, I say, the position of tho famine- 
stricken farmer with his crops and the labourer will he as good as 
that of tho farmer with his crops, as that of the prisoner in the 
district jail is—so far as food goes, better than either* For the 
’ revenue authorities and the moneylender between them will carry 
off every particle of grain beyond what la needed for daily food, Hay, 
worse; it is doubtful if the majority of cultivators in the well-cropped 
area will get as much to eat tho year through as they would if they 
were located in famine camps—that is so long as they are not under 
the 1 penal * control of the Bombay authorities. 
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'^rxm ,omy real answer, dear Bi\\ which eau be given to youx 
"t|^a|kjns is that, famine year or m loffieiaR famine year, India k 
''^always in a state of famine and ovary year we are malting matters 
worse, or if yon do not like that word 1 limiting* I will say we are 
permitting matters to get worse* In this cud, so far as the culti viator 
in concerned, it corned to the same thing. I cannot, in the presence 
of such a state of things as now exists in India, split hairs in the way 
which would be necessary Lf T answered your second question in 
detail. I have not the inclination, even if I had the power attributed, 
by I’ubkr in 1 Hudibras, 1 to the tiontroversialiefc— 

* Who could a hair divide 
Betwixt the south and south -west side. 1 

Ncr, I conceive, do you want to ‘greatly quarrel with a straw/ 
Substantial justice, I am sure, is what you desire. If you could be 
convinced, as I am cojmneed, of the steady heaping up of wrath 
agionst the day of wrath, the weight of which England must one day 
bear, which is characterising our adminhtration of India, and which, 
when it bursts, will be the consequence of that administration, I am 
sure you would nob be less eager than I am that a change for t)u. 
better should be at once made. If I still believed in the 0od. 
at nought whose stead fast worshippers in the Free Churches of bids 
favoured land you rank high, I would pray to Him to touch your 
heart with experiences such as H‘ granted in another fanuno* 
time to his prophet Blij&k, so that yon might grapple with the 
Indian evil and overcome it. For, with your great abilities, and 
occupying the high political position that you have won for yourself , 
if the scales could only bo made to fall from your eyes and you could 
see things as they really arc end not 1 sue men as tree* walking/ you 
could nob refrain from throwing all your energies into the conflict. 
But I cannot now appeal to you by the most sacred o f all names, and, 
for Christ His sake, ask you to study this question for yourself* and 
without the help of the gentlemen of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India. My study of Indian conditions has taken away from 
me every vestige of the trust I once had in the Redeemer, in Him of 
whom it was said, 4 Wo trusted that it was He who should redeem 
Israel/ It is. only on the grounds of a common humanity, in the 
light of my sense of duty as a British citizen to our Indian wards, 
I can now appeal to yon. And, with all my heart, I do ho appeal to 
you as naan to man, as Liberal to Liberal, as Englishman to English¬ 
man. As I have repeatedly said, the conclusions I arrive ai* I base 
entirely on official statistics and official statements. 1. judge the 
result of the rule in which you have had a great and responsible share 
solely by what bho ie carrying on that rule themselves put forward. 
From their lips I receive the information which reduces every tiling 
1 would fain write on India, let me struggle to the contrary never so 
strenuously, to an indictment of British rule. 

12 
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In all that I have written I have only distantly alluded to 
conornic anti political causes which have brought about the state 
things in India which makes it possible fimoh a letter as this should 
be addressed to an English statesman* I cannot touch upon those 
causes to-day, But somewhere and somehow I trust the opportunity 
may come to rue to lay them before you and my cmmtr.yracn 
generally, M©^|while f enough has, I hope, been said to induce you 
to resume your Indian studies, this time to pursue them m ofucml 
documents, and not leaning upon the . arms of those who are 
responsible for what needs to be examined and to whose irnnds it 
doth not yet appear there is spot or blemish or any such thing on 
their administration of India. 

I remain, 

Yours most truly, 

Wm Dtoby. 


Si- 


II 

f mn 0AUS» OF 1NDTAJN FAMINES.— 1 THIS F.XTRKMW, TUB ABJECT, TUB 

awfuo, poverty 01 the inbian people 1 

The New England Magazine for September, 1900 (vol. xxiii*, iso, L 
Boston, Massachusetts), contained a summary investigation of the 
causes of famine in India by the Bev. J, T. Sunderland, who is able to 
epeak of the condition of the people from personal observation, 
Bef erring to the serins of famines, ho t$js f— 

1 Such a state of things naturally awakens the sympathy of the 
world. But it ought to do more, It ought to compel a far more 
careful inquiry than hng yet been made as to the causes of the Famines, 
with a view to ascertaining whether these causes cer he removed or 
not. and thus whether such scourges as now visit India with sued 
appalling frequency are or are not preventable.* 

Mr- Sunder land commences with an exmiiination of the two most 
commonly alleged causes. The first question is: * Does the failure 
of the periodic rains of India necessitate famine ? 1 

1 Failure of Bains is not the Cau^b. 

* The great monsoon rains which supply most of the moisture lor 
India vary greatly from year to >ear. These rains of comae man 
cannot control If they are abundant over the whole land, the whole 
land hivs abundant crops, Tf they fail in parts, f;hose p^rts have 
agricultural scarcity. Three things, however, should be r^mernbered. 
One is, that there is never failure of water everywhere ; when drought 
is severest in certain sections, other sections have plenty. The second 
is that India is a land where there is much irrigation, and easily 





W ;V IRRIGATION OF GREAT SERVICE 1M 


■Amuch mote; and wherever irrigation exists failure of min' 
does not necessarily mean failure of crops. The third thing to W V 


remembered in that transportation is easy between all part t of the 
land. On two Bides is the aea ; navigable rivers and canals penetrate 
largo sections; there ia no extended area that doe?; not have its raib 
way, Thus food can readily be convoyed from areas of abundance to 
areas of scarcity* Under these circumstances it Is easy to Bee that, 
even if we admit to fclie fullest extent the uncertainty of rains in 
many large areas of India, it does not follow that there need be 
famine or toes of life in those areas, 

1 It should not be for got tea that the aggregate of rainfall in India, 
taking the country as a whole, U large. The heaviest recorded pre 
cipitation in the world is found here. The oply difficult 3 is that of 
distribution; and even, in the matter of distribution, India’s moua- 
fc&iny mid rivers furnish such facilities as are Been in few other lands 
Qi the world, . * . Thru India hm two sources of water supply on a 
large scale 1 one is her rains, which fall in abundance in many parts;: 
the other her mountains, which send down numerous and in some \ 
cases vast rivers to afford opportunities for almost limitless irriga¬ 
tion as they t ’nvel on their long journeys to the sea. As a result* 
the agricultural possibilities of India are greater than those of almost 
any other country in the world. 

* Wherever in India water can be obtained for Irrigation, crops are, 
certain. From time immemorial there has been much irrigation.j 
Since India come under the control of the British, the Government' 
has interested itself to some extent in promoting irrigation works. 
But unfortunately it has also been guilty of much neglect. Not 
only have important opportunities for supplying extensive areas with 
water for irrigation, purposes been allowed to go unimproved, but 
irrigation canals and storage reservoirs that were constructed in 
earlier times have been, permitted to fall into decay- An enormous 
amount of water.. goes jto.vyas.ho, that, ought to be saved. Great 
numbers of new canals ought_ to. be dug; cld eou^s ought to be 
reopened; canals jiow at use ought to be deepened and widened. 
In region where water 'cannot be obfc> aed for the supply of oa.ua! b, 
more wells ought to be sunk, and old wells in many cases ought to be 
deepened. New tanks and reservoirs ought to be constructed, and 
old reservoirs ought to be enlarged to store more adequately the 
surface water. In these ways the certainty of India’s water supply, 
and therefore the certainty and abundance of her food supply, might 
be greatly increased, 

"But even under present conditions, with irrigation as imperfectly?, 
developed as it is now, India £ja one of the greatest of fooebp 



lands. No matter how severe the drought may be in some parts, in 
others there is always sufficient water and are therefore abundant 


crops; m that there is seldom or never a time when India, as a whole, 
does not contain food enough for all her people. Three years ago, * 
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1 Ovrr-Population is Not tub Causk. 

1 A very little study of the facts shows that they are not. The 
population of India is not so dense as in n number of the States of 
Europe which are prosperous, have no difficulty in supporting their 
people and in which famines are never dreamed of. Nor is the 
birth-rate high in India. It is less than in England, and much less 
than in Germany, and several other Continental countries, Indeed it 
is 75 p*r 1,000 lem than the average birth-rate of all Europe- India 
is not overpopulated. At already pointed out, even under present 
conditions she produces food enough for all her people. But if h&x 
agricultural possibilities Were properly developed, she could easily 
support a greatly increased population. There are enormous areas of 
wa ste land fch&t ought to be subdued and brought under oultiviuiom 
\\ Another, larger still, is the extension of irrigation in those 
regions where there is danger of lack oi water. In these two ways 
alone all possible increase of population for a hundred years to come 
might easily bo provided for, 

■ But beyond this is another resource e ven greater, Indian agn* 
culture is for thy most part primitive and superficial. The Indian 
ray at is hidufitriouft and faithful, but he tills Jus soil according to 
methods that are two or three thousand years old, The result is, he 
raises crops which are only a fraction of what they would be with 
improved methods of tillage, Sir .Tames Caird pointed out to the 
Indian Government long ago that a single additional bushel an acre 
raised by the r&yat would mean food for another ,000,000 of people - 

But the addition of a bushel an acre is only the mere beginning of 
what might be done, Mr. A, 0, Hume, long connected officially with 
the agriculture of India, declared that " with proper manuring and 
proper tillage, every acre, broadly spe akin g, of the land in the country 
can be made to yield 80, 5G y or 70 per cent more of every kind of crop 
than it at present produces.” Here is a resource that is practically 
Inexhaustible. Add this to the other two named, and we see at once 
that the suggestion that population is outstripping agricultural \ 
bllifcies, and that famines are inevitable for that reason, becomes hardly 
better than ludicrous, ’ 

Having cleared these untenable allegations out of the way, Mr, 
Sunder! rid ask*, ' What, then, is the cause of famines in India 2 T 





THE REAL CAUSE OF FAMINE 


-h© says, 4 becomes dear and muoaistakable as soou as 
ohe-&gins really to investigated 



1 M Thb Real Cause is th « Bxtems*®, tub Abject* the Awitjb, 
Povmtiv of thb Indian People" 

* The pause of Indian f ami nes iajjigr extreme poverty of the Indian 
peo ple —a poverty so severe that it keoga a majority of all on She very 
verge of suffering, even in years of plenty, and prevents them from 
laying up any tiling to tide them over years of sCfiroihy If their 
condition were such that m good years they could get a little ahead, 
then when the bad years came they could draw on that as a resource ; 
this would not save them from hardship, but it would save them from 
starvation* But, as things go, the vast majority have no such resource* 
Even in the best years they have all they can do'i o live and support 
their I ami lies in the barest possible way, without laying by a rupee 
for a, rainy day* The result is, when their crops fail they are hid pie-s* 
For a while they mhuage to keep the wolf of famine from the door by 
selling their cow P if they have one, their plough bullock, such bits of 
simple furniture from their poor dwellings, or such cooking utensils 
or such articles of clothing as they can find a purchaser for at any 
price, Then, when, the last thing is gone that can be exchanged for 
even an anna or a handful of millet, there is nothing lei t for thorn 
except to sit down in their desolate homes, or wander out into the 
fields and die. This is the history of hum! reds of thousands and 
millions of the Indian people in times of drought* If the poor 
sufferers are so fortunate as to be received by the Government at the 
famine relief works, where in return for continuous hard labour they 
are supplied with the smallest amount of food that will sustain life, 
the hardiest of them survive until the rains come; then with depleted 
strength they go back to their stripped homos, and, barehanded, begin 
as best they can the task of raising a new crop and supporting such 
members of their families as are left alive, 

* Here, then, wo have the real cause of famines in India* It 1st 
dimply the extreme poverty of the Indian people which keeps them 
living absolutely from hand to mouth, with no chance to make pro*] 
vision beforehand for any kind of contingency j so that, if such a>J 
disaster as *he failure of a crop comes, they are at once undone. The] 
truth i», the poverty of India is something that, wo can have little -j 
conception of unless we have actually seen it, as, alas 1 the writer oft 
this paper has* 1 

To meet the not unnatural charge of exaggeration. Mi 1 * Sunderland 
cites 1 some facts and figures from author! ties which cannot be 
questioned * —Sir William Hunter, Mr. A- 0* Hume, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Sir Charles Elliott, Lord Cromer (Major Baring)* These 
statements would indeed 4 teem incredible did they not come from 
men whose knowledge and character we cannot doubt, and who couM 
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avo no motive for exaggeration f — 4 officials of the Indkrn Gover 
mentj who are trained arid careful men, and whose interest it is to 
understate and not to exaggerated s Is it, ihend h& ask^ ^ny 
wonder that the Indian peasant can lay up nothing iox a rainy day, 
and, therefore, that he find* starvation invariably faring Mm *n the 
fact; ;f &nY disorder overtakes that little crop which is the only thmg 
which stkoda between him and death ?’ 1 The roal cause of Indian 

famines , 1 he concludes, *fa the extreme* the abject* the ^tvfulpoverty 
of the JtifMan people: The ifolioa are Mr, Sun dorian d T s, 

; And now we come to the dual, the deepest, the crucial, questions 
tof all: WJjJ^thb terrible poverty V U it llBEL 1 ^ 

]mxfedy for it ? \f * 


,§L 


^ ‘Tma Enobbiwjb Fokbign Tkibutb. 

■ India i s a land rich ill resources beyond moat other lands in tho 
world. It would seem us if her people ought to lire in plenty, com- 
fori,, end aeourity, with ample and more than ample provision made in 
her many fat yews against any peeaiUe lack in her few yeere of com¬ 
parative leanness Why does not the fatnees of her fat years prevent 
suffering anil starvation in the lean ? 

1 Fortunately here, too, an answer is not difficult to find, when ones 
we begin really to look for it. John Stuart Mill saw the answer 
(plainly in his dry. John Bright saw it in his. The veal friends of 
India in England very generally see it now, Ths Intelligent olassee 
in India nil see it It is found in the simple |m that Tndic, is a 
■ subject land, ruled by a foreign Power, whi her friiuUry - J 

Itself, not only politically, but commcn-ciallv, fiimticiaUy^na Indus - 
Hally, and drams away hej wealth in n steady SjLSj* 

while enriching die'English people, and of course correspondingly 
iinpovpnshing the helpless people of Indi$ , A. fi@d» may be naturally 
very rich, but let fts products be carried away and consumed abroad, 
imdlet nothing be put back upon the soil, and no intelligent farmer 
uill wonder it in two or three hundred years the farm becomes 
impoverished* The Indian people are touch in the condition of such 
a farm* India is an orange which England got possession of by the 
sword, and bolds firmly in her grasp by moans of a big army, and hm 
long been industrially sucking* It fa not strange if what is left after 
the sucking process has gone on all these years is not very life* 

* & staining to the Indian people - 

1 Again and again has attention been ^filled to the effects oi tins 
heavy and constant drain of wealth from India to England* * - * 
Thk dr?*m from India has been going on and steadily increasing for 
more than two centuries. There is no country m the world that 
could endure such a steady loss of wealth without becoming 

impoverished/ , 

Mr* Sunderland, like the rest of us> finds it difficult to estimate the 
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the drain, * because the utecs^liis through which the tribute 
flow : ate many, and constant efforts are made by the British and 
Indian Governments to hide them out of sight/ Bat taking it at 
from twenty iWo to thirty mill tons sterling a year, ‘it if. 1 to be borne 
in mind/ he points out, 1 that all this is in addition to the regular 
and very heavy hov&$ expenses of the Indian Government '•-- 
foreign trih'Utti i* paid to a nation on the other ride of the globe lor 
the privilege of being a subject people/ 1 Is t/ then* * ftn y wonder 
that India h poor ? 1 

* WHERE D0K3 THIS ENORMOUS TrIBUTK COMB FROM ? 

1 Of course, from the taxpaying Indian people 4 Who are the fax* 
paying Indian people? More than ninety per cent- of them are the 
people who have already been described, who -“with their utmost 
endeavours are able to obtain only the barest possible aubsisteiSCft, 
who have to support families of five on incomes not amounting all 
told to more than thirty or forty dollars a year. These people, many 
of whom often go months at a time, even in reasonably good years, 
with only one full Joaeftl a day, are yet compelled to pay a tax of oOO 
per cent, on imported salt, or 4,000 times its cost of manufacture i( 
the salt is home-made; and of their little crops they have to pay to 
the Government as taxes from oae^sixth to one-third of all they raise. 
The attention of both the Indian, and the British Governments has 
been called again and again to this excessive and crus hi ng taxation, 
and every possible means has been tried to secure some amelioration, 
but without result. For many years the settled policy has been not 
to lessen the burden of taxation upon the peasant, but constantly to 
seek new pretexts and opportunities for increasing it/ 

Again Mr, Sunderland cites authorities, all of them well known to 
the readers of this journal, including Bir William Wedderbnm and 
Mr, Eomesh Butt* He then considers the home expenses of the 
Indian Government* 

**»Thjb most Bxfowsive Government in the WostD u — “Bio 
Salaries and Big Pensions/’ 

‘ lb has often been pointed out that the British Government m India 
js Lhe most expensive Government In the world. The reason is, it is 
a Government of fgrmgma;s. These foreigners, hiving it in their 
power to hx their own salaries, do not err on the ride of making 
them too low. Having to exile themselves from their native land, 
they naturally want plenty to pay for it. Nearly all the uigher 
officials throughout India are British. The civil service is nominally 
open to Indians; but it is hedged about with ho many restrictions 
famong other? Indian young men being required to make the journey 
from India to London to take their exemptions) t>hat as a fact only 
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le-fiftieth of the pi.aocs In the service, and these generally 
fotmt and poorest, are occupied by iiAn|j although there are 
th'oitaands of well-educated and competent Indians who would be 
glad to get the places and who would nil them well if they were 
allowed. The amount of money which, the Indian people are 
required to pay for the salaries of this, great army of civil servants 
and appointed higher officials, and the n later, for pensions for the 
same after they have served a given number of years in India, is 
enormous. That quite as good service could ho obtained for the 
Government at a small fraction of the present cost by employing 
Indiana (who much bettor understand the needs of the country) in 
th re e-four tlis, if not nine-tenths, of these positions, is no doubt true, 
j But that Would not serve the purpose of England, who wants these 
• fat offices for her tone. Hence poor Indian ray&ts must sweat and 
bleed and go hungry and, if need be, starve t that an ever-growing 
number of Englishmen may have big salaries and big pensions. Of 
^course much of the money pair) for these salaries, and practically all 
paid for the pensions, goes permanently out of India, 

' The large military establishment that England maintains in India 
(of course primarily for the purpose of keeping the Indian people in 
subjection) is very costly, and is paid for oat of the Indian taxes. 
Nor is the Indian Army proper aU the military expense that India is 
required to pay. During the century just closed the Indian and the 
? Imperial Governments have carried on wars in Afghanistan and other 
j regions beyond the North-Western frontier, involving a total expense 
of 500,000,G00 dollars. Wh q has paid this vast sum ? All but 
50,000,000 dollars (one-tenth of the w hole) hm bean charged to poor 
overtaxed India/ 

Mr. Sunderland is really too liberal; he should have said one- 
twentieth, not one-tenth of the wkole—Mr. Gladstone’s contribution 
of ^5,000,000 to the cost of the Second Afghan War, But that is a 
detail 

Mr. Sunderland does not omit to consider the claim that 
■ England has done much for India, and conferred upon her 
substantial advantages/ 


‘Thk Advantages of British Bulk. 

4 This is true; but in all cases India has paid the hills, and in 
many cases the advantages have been small compared with the heavy 
j cost. Much is said about education. How much does the Indian 
|Government spend annually for education? A little less than a 
penny per person of the population. Compare this with the 
enormous sums spent for military purposes j and then remember 
that the whole expenditure, whether for education or the Anny,coinos 
from the pocket of the Indian taxpayer. We aro pointed to the 
railways of India as a striking illustration of what England is doing 
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^ 'dependency, tfoy, wh a Lever lack of money there may be for 
-^d^atipu, or for sanit ar y Im provem ents. or for irrigation, or for 
other^blngH wlucb th ■ popple: of India so earim~tly desire and pray 
for- bb© Jijdian CioVarniaent alway ^et aa to have plenty for railway b- 
Why? Because railway:!_ pi Judla. npip the English people toj 

wealth. It nTtrue that the Indian people mall i some use of them 
and derive certain advantages from them ; hot they also suffer from 
them certain very sorloua disadvemtages. The raUw ays have bro^ enj 
up many of th e old indu e t rie 9 , of I ndia.^ and, thiig, jrive^ brought hard- 1 
sidpe ancTeuSerme to million a of the peonfo; but they enrich the! 
riding nation, ami they give her a Jiffihffi military, gri p,~ pg g p her 
vStu filild^d epen den cy, anaiso money can always bo founder them, ; 
'' r else gof fers , If half t' 

railways had been spent for irrigation! droughts would to-day have 
1 ittl e tier cor for the Ii idian people. Wha (; jppmrnent ary it is up on $ 
British ma na gemen t in India that more .eight null ion ? jfc?SLfiBS&t j 

oh rap way’i for evopy million >?pom on imgatfqn,l ’ 

After all, in Mr. Sunderland's Judgment, the British Indian 
Empire h the most gigantic of the monopolies of the world— 
a ghastly example of * Imperialism, 1 


1 BamsE Indian ** Isiperi alis m * >f 

1 America stands appalled at the magnitude and tyranny of bei| 
Standard Oil Company, But the Standard Oil monopoly is a pigmy/ 
compared with England's monopoly in India. The world has nq 
other such monopoly as this, England holds not only the govern* 
ment, but virtually the commerce, the finance, and the industries of 
l 2$0,000,000 people in her hand, to shape them &a he will, respon¬ 
sible to nobody but herself, She claims to manage Indian affairs 
with India's welfare Jn view, I believe that the Standard Oil 
Co mpany inalces ; sim l^ cl aim* Th e answer Jo m ale tp both ig, 

I know m,” The f,u t th.it at the e» 
tuo hundred yoftrs of qpin^f^sjhftL^ of more than forty 

years of absolute political sway, we are <jQpfTcnted wjh sucir'md^' 
acribabk poverty of th c people, an d with famine after f ami ne of n uch 
magnitude and severity as- to make the world stand aghast, seems to 
prove beyond answer that England in all the so years has nolTmp e 

to her own enncMiient, \YMAm£mm msAmi BAiuu for .hufipifiJrish- 
ing_ A^auij and HSSgjk t an d^ Sicily T and Palestine,. flvA—frfi l pjbttf?* 
Conquered prov inces, by dr aining away h er wealth jyirioh .bergglf* 
We denounce Spain for robbing the New World in the satne way, 

“ • ■ <: yiune thing in Indio-, and on u 

much larger scale ; only she is doing it skilfully, adroitly, by modern 
and ‘* enlightened ” modes of procedure, under and judicial 

forms, ait it with so many pretences of ;* governiLiglndia for her 
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and emiohmg her by civilised uethods *1 th^t fihe wq^!^ 
thas 6c 'm 1 fec^dra" bll n.tWd to jJAatfyas boe.A *§«?jfsoing J&k Bat 
! pi r oBa down tlxrough vhe aurfaca of fine words and legal forms to 
y wbat Has below, fluid we have the same hideous business that Home 
f and Spain wero engaged in so long, and for which in the end they 
tpaid so clear. Called by its right name, what is this treatment of 
j India by England ? It is national parasitism. It is the stronger 
(nation sucking the blood of the weaker. It is 11 Imperialism.” ’— 

1 Quoted from J ndm> January, 1900. 


Ill 

WHAT Tllfc JTAHZNS OF 1877-78 COST 

1. Government Expenditure M 

' The direct outlay on relief reached the sum 
oX nearly s 1 . 8,000,000 

2. Loss of Land Revenue ;— 3 

lS7ti ... ,.- £90,000 

1877 ... . 1,800,000 

1878 ... ... m. ... 1,180.000 

_- 2,520,000 

8. Loss of Chops :— 

Assume the revenue taken by Government 
represents, as the Famine Gomtmssiotjora, 
on p, 112, of Part £1. of their Report say it 
does, one-sbReeiithcf the grogs produce, the 
loss to the cultivators is £2,620,000 X 15 3 37,800,000 


t Famine Commission Report, Part I , 1680, p. 82, para. %. 

|\ 37, No. If, Statistical Abstract, British India. 

1 I very much doubt whether thi? h not greatly overaUted. but I Lake* the 
figures as the Commissioners give them, And yet I find nearly the same 
proportion of tax to total produce ia claimed in the Central Provinces The 
land revenue demand 1 absorbs probably not more than about 6J per cent, 
(or one anna in the rupee) ot the value of & normal outturn/ 1 The poorest 
parts of the Province . . . where distrust has been moat severe, pay either 
no revenue at all (save an insignificant quit-rent) to Government . . . 
or a tlifliag rate (legs than four annas per cultivated acre),—Para, 169, 
p. 115, Report on the Famine in the Central Provinces, by R. H, Cradock 
, vol. i. t Nag pore, Baorctariat Press, 1898. 






COST 


±'i b,000 

46,000 


5, Loss op Customs 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1870 

1880 . 

1881 . 


Revenues :— 2 

. ,£13,000 

74,000 

. 118,000 

. 114,000 

. 88,000 

. 72,000 


6 . Loss of Salt Revenue 3 

1877 . £62,000 

1878 .. 211,000 
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£ 

285,000 


479,000 


273,000 


7. Country Silver and Silver Ornaments:— 4 
Bombay Mint I'uturns, for years of the 
famine, show— 

Country Silver. Silver Ornaments, Total. 

Ra, Eia. Bb. 

1877-78 1,24,00,000 1,24,00,000 

187M9 ... 87,00.000 1,16,00,000 ... 1,88,00,000 

1879-80 ... 45,00,000 ... 92,00,000 ... 1,87,4)0,000 


Bs.1*12,00,000 Rs. 8,32,00,000 Rs.4,44,00,000 


Mr. Barclay said : 1 The quantity which 
reached the mints must have been only a 
fraction of what was sold by the natives to 
the dealers, 1 ... 1 In the recent famine 
[1807*4)8], when the mints were closed, 
the silver ornaments would only realise 
about fifty per cent, in rupees/ Sir David 
Ear hour testified : 4 The return h orn the 


! Ho, 14, Statistical Abstract, British India, p. 29, 

3 Ibi<L, No. li>, p* 20. 

3 IMtL t No, 10, p, 27. 

4 * Bast India Currency Inquiries: OtScsal and other figures submitted by 
Mr. Donald Graham, GXF*. t Appendix 1 [o. TOGO 1] 1898, p. 304 ; also 
< Evidence of Sir David Barbour, K.C.SX/ p. 305; and 1 Evidence of Robert 
Barclay/ Ana. 11,612, Part JI„ 1899. 
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Bombay Mint excludes gold; but wo know £ 

that in fcbo years of the great famine in 
Madras and Bombay, a large amount of go$| 
was tent from India to England, and* I 
think, Sir II- Kay said ho received a quan¬ 
tity of gold from India which wae evidently 
composed of ornament a melted down/’ 

Take Mr. Barclay's 4 fraction ’ as representing 
only as much more an was actually minted, 
and 3 k David Barbour's exported gold at 
one million sterling, the reserves drawn 
upon in Madras and elsewhere (need¬ 
lessly drawn if only proper means had 
been adopted to prevent distress) was 
Ra .4.44,00,000 X 2 = Rs.8,88,00 t 000 at l 2s, 
per rupee=^£8,880,000; gold *£1,000*000... 9,830,000 

The foregoing is not only of much interest* 
but al io of great importance in the light it 
throw*, on the * pinch 1 experienced by the 
well-to-do classes. The live millions and 
move who perished in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and the millions who were on relief 
works, or in receipt of charitable relief, 
would not, I estimate, contribute 
Rs.200,000 towards the Ra .4,44,00,000 
worth of ornaments which disappeared in. 
the melting pot at tho mint. No; all this 
came from the better-oft people, drawn 
from them by the high price of food* As 
prices now are nearly always at what used 
to ho considered famine prices, it may be 
realised bow impossible it is for wealth to 
be accumulated by any class in India* 


Q. Increased Price or Food :— 

The Famine Commission of I860 estimated 
the value ol food at £5 per ton. In Madras 
during the famine the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, the Governor, stated 3 that 


1 Some lakhs of savings were brought out In the famine of 1876-77 ; the 
goldsmiths* melting-pots were going day and night for some months, and 
the mint returns alone willahow what the accumulation of precious metals 
in the famine districts must have amounted to.’-^Hon. J. B. Richey, O.S-I , 
Aug. 15, 1868- 

a Speech at Famine Relief meeting held in Madras on August 4,1877. 
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WHAT ONE FAMINE COST 

1 1wo-thirds of the Presidency were suffering 
from the high price of food,' Two Thirds 
of the Presidency would be twenty millions 
of people. S&y, they endured these high 
price a for six months only (an under* 
estimate), and that the price of food was 
doubled, ;£10 per ton> though, as a raster 
of fact, the price was much more than 
doubled* 1 The Commissioner: considered 
eight millions of tons per annum were 
consumed in Madras : take half of that for 
bix months at additional oust, and the 
meroasod price of food repieaented 4,000,000 
tonsx <£5=*£20,000,000 * take off one-third 
to come into accord with the Duke's (under) 
statement, and the amount to be brought 
out is, say . .. 


9. Loss of Cattle, Houses, Agricul¬ 
tural Implements, etc. :— 

Boughly, in normal years, them are. iu the 
Madras Presidency - 

14,000,000 cattle* 

8,000.000 sheep. 

5,000,000 goats. 

40,000 horses and ponies. 
100,000 mules and donkeys. 


: £ 


13 , 000,000 


Total 27,140,000 » 

Bit Richard Temple, Famine Delegate, in one 
of his reports, stated, 1 the country was 
almost entirely bare of all crop or stubble, 
and there w m no sign of fodder or grass/ 
Before the end of December, 1870, in the 
Bellary district, ‘one-fourth of the cattle 
were said to have died, and it waa thought 


1 Under normal circumstances at that time one anna would buy in 
Southern India nearly two 11 of grain; in August, 1877, it would not 
purchase more than half a pound, or even that quantity. Rice, in ordinary 
seasons, sold at the rate of ten measures per rupee ; in the lost week ru July 
it was quoted at three or four measures, which was. m if the qtmncm loaf 
in England, instead of being sixpence, was nearly four times that amount* 
In merely doubling the price o£ grain, therefore, the estimate is a moderate 
onp, (See ‘Famine Campaign in Southern India/ 1P77-79 vol, i„|uid)^} 
Agricultural Statistics for British India for 1868-89, p. 220, 
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mote taan half would perish bsffrra June 
unless heavy shov/era fell in J ami ary * \' 
but the ? ho were did not fall; 1 eatfclo dying 
for want of fodder 1 * wad a frequent item in 
District ffceportf . In Bombay careful state* 
merits were prepared* such as these * 

Tholtipur — 

Cattle before famine . 224,599 

Cattle in August, 1877 ... 97,107 


Loss ... 127,432 

1 Of these only 44,000 wove considered Bt 

for agricultural purposes ': 

Madhre and Moknl Taluk :— 

Cattle before famine ... ... 10 r 591 

Cattle hi August, 1877 ... 5 } 470 


Loss ... 11,121 

Indae Taluk: — 

Cattle b efore famine .. *,. 85,747 

Cattle in August* 1877 ... 5,644 



Lorn ... 80,103 


In view of all this it will not bo going too 
far to assume that one**fourth of the live 
Block in the Madras Presidency perished. 

One-fourth of 27*140*000 = 5,785*000; taken 
all round at Rs.7 each: 6,785,000 X 7 

Bs, 47,495,000, or, at Bs.10 to the £* 4*749,500 


10 * Loss of Wages :r— 

*■. gay, 5*000,000 labourers, without work for 
nine months at Rs.5‘5 per month 4 (the 
famine extended from the autumn of 1878 
to September, 1877, and much longer 
in some parts) 5,000,000 X Rs.5'8 = 

Bs.27,500*000: at Bfl.10 to the £ ... 2,750,000 


1 P. 56, * BWuino Campaign,’ vol, i, a ZbUL pp. 864-366. 

3 1 % w ift be seen that I have not taken into consideration anything for 

ruined bouses, loss or sale of agricultural implements, etc.; if induded, tney 
would rnako an appreciable difference. Their omission may be covered by 
my slight excess in what i have estimated, 

4 p, :ix0 t Statistical Abstract, 1897-98, 






WHAT ONE FAMINE COST 

of Capital by Agriculturists 
Interest by Moneylenders 
and Others:— 

. , about one-thivd o! the laud'holding 
olasses are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
and at leant an equal proportion in debt 
though not beyond the power of recovering 
themselves. 11 The census of 188 i J gives 
0^ tnillioDH of agriculturists in Madras i say 

two millions s of these indebted at least 
Rs.50 each Re. 10,00*00*000 ; of these 
assume 20 per cent, lost through tho 
faimne,—ftb.2,OO,OD,0O() at Ra.10 to the £ 

12. Loss of Profit by Merchants, 
Traders, etc., by Diminution of 
Business :— 

Thia can bt no more than a guess, and, 
unsupported by any authority, my guess 
must be taken for what it is worth. Con¬ 
sidering! however, the great contraction of 
business throughout the whole Presidency, 
Rs.10*000.000 to EU5j000>000 might be 
fairly reckoned, say the smaller sum at 
RsJO to the £ ... ., 



A2JD 


m 


M 


2,000,000 


1 , 000,000 


Total ascertained and estimated cost of 

the Madras Famine .£82,736,500 

Say, in money ... .£83,000,000 

and THE LIVES OF FIVE MILLIONS OF HUMAN 
BEINGS. 


Who can estimate in pounds, shillings, and pence what 
this terrible loss in lives means to the unhappy community 
amongst whom it occurred 1 

* P. 131, Famine ComtniBidon Report, 1880, Part II. 

1 P. 351, Census Report, vo], u 

’ In all India there were* 29,207,150 4 tenant cultivators 1 ; as a ryotwarry 
(or pertEftnt-euUivRting) province, Madras would have a iarpe proportion of 
these. 
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CHAPTER V 


4 THE EXTRAORDINARY AMOUNT OF PRECIOUS METALS 
THAT IS ABSORBED BY THE PEOPLE 1 

The Pons Asinomw. concerning the Absorption of Gold and 
Silver in India. 

Imports of Treasure Not Evidence of Aeon midabing Wealth 

Statistics concerning Imports of Gold and Silver from 1835 
to 1900. 

Coinage ol Rupees at British Indian and Feudatory State 
Mints, 

Average 1 Absorption 1 Bid* per head per annum I 

Mr. Dad&bhai Naovoji's Illustration for Puzzled * Economists. 

The Alleged Buried or Hoarded Wealth of India, 

1 The Total Absence of Any tiling Like Aeotnnukted Wealth in 
India . 1 —Sir Rickard Straehey. 

Indian Wealth compared with British Wealth. 

Stop the Drain and There May Be a Chance of Wealth 
Accumulating in India. 

mHE title of this chapter is the climax in a series of 
J- sentences which, like a stately march, records our 
progress in India. 1 A prudent Government,’ said Lord 
Curzon to his Legislative Council in Calcutta, on March 
28, 1901 , * endeavours to increase its non "agricultural 
sources of income. It is for this reason that I welcome, 
as I have said to-day, the investment of capital and the 
employment of labour upon railways, canals, in factories, 
workshops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, and on 
tea, sugar, and indigo, plantations. All these are fresh 
outlets for industry. They diminish pro tanto the strain 
upon the agricultural population and they are bringing 
money into the country and circulating it to and fro* 

13 m 
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This is evident from the immense increase in r 
traffic, both goods and passenger, in postal telegraph, 
and money order, business, in imports from abroad, and 
in the extraordinary amount of precious metals tbai is 
absorbed by tho people. Those are not symptom of 
decaying or impoverished populations/ 

In other chapters of this work it is made abundantly 
clear that, apart from a small section of the population of 
India, and that, mainly, the foreign section, there has 
been no increase of prosperity among the native people of 
the country. Only two passages out of the Viceroy's 
4 baker's dozen 1 of disputable assertions, need be singled 
out for comment here. One is the remark' * . . . they 
are bringing money into the country and circulating it/ 
If it be a good thing to bring money into a country it 
must be a bad thing, on the balance of commercial trans¬ 
actions, to send money out of a country, Therefore, 
when Lord Curzon's eyes are opened to the * drain 1 which 
Lord Salisbury saw (and deplored) in 1875, he cannot, 
consistently with his own dithyrambic speculations, fail 
to consider and support such means as will stop the 
4 drain/ 

The second passage is that which records the impres¬ 
sion that has been made upon the viceregal mind by 4 the 
extraordinary amount of precious metals that is absorbed 
by the people/ This absorption of the precious metals 
in India is a pens ctsinorum which many people, besides a 
feoo-busy Viceroy, unable to think out the proposition he 
Wishes to demonstrate, have failed to cross. In 1891, in 
reply to some strictures of my own, similar to those to 
which Lord Gurzon was replying when he made tho 
remark I have quoted, one of the leading journals in 
England used language similar to that which the Viceroy 
has just used. And, at the very time when Lord Curzon 
was being hypnotised by contemplation of 'the extra¬ 
ordinary amount of the precious metals that is absorbed 
by the people ’ of India, one of the chief officials of an 
important Chamber of Commerce in England wrote to 
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ask how I could assert that India was growing 
poorer when it could absorb such * an extraordinary 
amount of the precious metals* as the Indian people 
absorbed. Apparently, the issue involved in this 1 absorp¬ 
tion of precious m-ctals f is imperfectly apprehended even 
by those whoso business it is to know, and, in some 
degree, to control; the currents which, in their ebb and 
flow, render international traffic possible and profitable. 
I t therefore, ask that what follows may receive careful 
consideration seeing I assert that the phenomenon so 
vigorously described by the Viceroy of India, and so 
insistently brought to my attention in England by 
journalist and commercial expert, may exist in f decaying 
or impoverished populations/ and, oven, actually, become 
one of the signs of decay and of impoverishment. 

The form in which the difficulty is generally stated is 
this (1 quote remarks really made) :~ 

* These imports of treasure are surely evidence of 
accumulating wealth. Will Mr, Digby say why this 
accumulation of gold and silver is going on, as it has done 
for centuries past, in spite of all difficulties, and why it is 
not good evidence of increasing wealth ? * 

1* I demur to the statement that India lias, unremit¬ 
tingly, been importing treasure for centuries past. Prior 
to British rule, when India on her own account was 
carrying on a groat trade with neighbouring nations in 
Asia, she required and received a certain quantity of gold 
and silver, not then producing either, needing both for 
commercial purposes and for ornamental and luxurious 
uses, and being then wealthy enough to indulge in 
luxuries. But, in the early years of British rule, India 
was depleted of its precious metals to such an extent as 
to * greatly diminish in quantity * . . the current specie 
of the country, (Minute of 1787, by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards LordTeignmoath, Governor-General of India.) 
It will be admitted that some gold and silver was required 
to restore the equilibrium which our exploitations of those 
days disturbed. 
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There hua been some accumulation of the precious 
metals iu India, but, with the condition if tilings which 
ejdats in that country, such accumulation is not * eyidenqe 
of increasing wealth.’ At 'the same time the amount if 
the treasure in question is infinitesimally small when 
regarded in the light of the enormous population that 
receives it. 


3. Me. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his ' Poverty of India' (pp. 
'330-27-2, collected works, Swan Somienschein and Co., 
Ltd.), has considered and commented upon the question 
very thoroughly up to 1869. In his Contemporary Btoiew 
articles, 1887, he carried the particulars to 1884, I will 
now take them to a later date. Mr. Naoroji has pointed 
out that India does not receive its imports of the precious 
metals as so much profit on its exports, or to make up a 
deficiency of imports against exports. As Lord Salisbury 
so excellently put it, in the same Minute us that in which 
he cynically declared * India must he bled, ' much of the 
revenue of India is exported without a direct equivalent.’ 
Even after the gold and silver has been received in India 
there is still a huge annual balance against that country 
on every year’s trade; in 1889-90 the amount was 
Ex.23,492,000 (£15,661,834), Again, it must not be 
forgotten that the British introduced into India the 
system of the payment of revenue in cash. Our pre¬ 
decessors were content to take their toll in kind. It will 
at once be seen that this innovation alone would Cftll for 
a large supply of silver with which to meet the newly- 
created demand. 


Before specifically answering the question as to why 
the import of gold and silver into India is not evidence of 
increasing wealth, let us see what this import actually 
amounts to. The India Office obligingly furnishes me 
with statistical information, from which I find that from 
1835-86 to 1899-00, both years inclusive, the imports of 
gold and si! ver have been respectively as follow 
Imports of Precious Metals into India, 1835-36 to 


1899-1900 



GOLD AND HlLVJjR IMPORTS 


Net unports in decennial periods: 


1835-86 to 
1845-10 to 
18,50-67 to 

1866-00 to 

1876-76 to 
1885-80 to 
1895-96 to 


1844-46 

1864-55 

1864-65 

1874-76 

1884-85 

1804-95 

1899-1900 


Rx 

8,290,700 
10,282,59a 
61,094,689 
86,578,080 
20,089,438 
16,286,152 1 
25,009,487 


Rx. 109,827,147 


SlIWElt:— 


or—£113,21^085. 


1835-86 to 1844-46 
1315-10 to 1354-55 
1855 -50 to 1864-05 
1805 -66 to 1871-75 
1875-76 to 1884-85 
1885-86 to 1894-95 
1895-96 to 1899-1900 


fix, 

20,505,269 

15,327,009 

100,202,614 

62,460,314 

65,078,081 

104,385,608 

25,469,218 


Rx. 893,958,658 
or—£264,635,77^ 

In sixty-five years the combined totals amount to— 


Gold 

Silver 


£113,218,085 

261,005,772 


£874,858,857 


.181 


Average per annum, £6,766,967. 

Tho total amount imported was £‘374,853,857. Durizm 
the period under consideration the Indian mint* have 
Coined— 

• Gold . £>2,445,383 

Silver .. 257,731,7X5 


Total 


£260,177,098 


The details are interesting. The silver received into 
the mints for coinage during this period was from two 


me Sgg?f ln ***** *• 
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>attieg, whose respeotiye amounts are thus described ar 
ret out* 

From Individuals, From Owmm&it* 

^219,807,917 £34,570,665 


Since 1894-95 the mints have been closed to the public 
for coinage purposes,, but silver is still minted (for Mexican 
dollars for circulation in the Far East), as the following 
particulars from (and including) the year of closing 
show:— 


1894-95 

J.S95-96 

1890-97 

1807-98 

1898-99 

3899-1900 


£ 

407,908 

972,983 

0,681,640 

8 , 413,028 

8 , 686,187 


To the amount coined by the Indian Government must 
be added the coinage of ihe Feudatory States, whose 
export trade is at least—probably it is more than—one- 
fifth of the whole trade of India. Say one-twentieth only 
of the amount coined in British India haa been coined by 
the Feudatory States, vi^, about £13,000*000, This 
leaves out of the total of £377,853,857 imported, after 
Government and private coinage has been provided for, 
the sum of £104,676,768. This looks a formidable 
amount, but when closely examined its great proportions 
vanish* 


The British Indian mints have coined 

in sixty-five years . 

The Feudatory States have minted, say 

From this must be deducted, to replace 
wear and tear, estimated before a 
Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons at £600,666 a year ... 


£ 

260,177,098 

13,000,000 

273,177*698 


43,333,290 


Leaving £229,843,808 
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ggft ffi calculations from I SO! to 1869, Mr. Naomji sug- 
ygastld, but did not allow for, a loss of £1,000,000 a year, 
thus : 4 Is it too much to assume in the very widespread 
and minute distribution, over a vast surface and vast 
population, of small trinkets or ornaments of silver, and 
their rough use, another million may be required to 
supply waste and lo->. ? If only a pennyworth per head 
per annum be so wasted, it would make a million 
sterling,’ 

The gross total and the disposal of tiro treasure remain¬ 
ing in the country during the sixty-five years under review 
may be thus summarised :— 

£ 


Net imports ... ... ... ... 377,853,857 

Less Government coinage... 34,570,685 
,, Feudatory ,, ... 13,000,000 

„ Wastage at one penny 
per head per annum, 

£1,000,000 per year 
65 years ... ... 65,000,000 

,, Wear and tear of coin¬ 
age fix. 1,000,000 
(,£666,666) per annum 43,333,290 


155,903,955 

Leaving. £221,949,902 


being coiner! rupees and bar silver worked into orna¬ 
ments or ‘ boarded ’ uncoined, 

I assume (as I am well justified in doing by the figures 
of the thirty-fourth number of the ‘ Statistical Abstract 
for British India indeed, I might take a larger number) 
that the population in British India has averaged during 
the sixty-five years under consideration 180,000,000, The 
treasure over and above Government coinage received in 
India during these years, if divided amongst this popula¬ 
tion would amount to £1 4s. l-J-d. per head. Divide this 
sum by the sixty-five years during which this treasure has 
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|>een imported, and it comes to the insignificant mm ' 
'4^d t per head per annum ! But stay, it is not so much as 
that. The Feudatory States are greedy absorbers of the 
precious metals. The people m them are more pros¬ 
perous than are the people in the British provinces ; their 
share in the export trade of the Empire, as has been stated, 
is one-fifth of the whole at least. It i&putting tlie matter 
at a low estimate to suppose they receive only one-fifth 
of the gold and silver imported ; grant them, however, 
that fifth, and then in British India there remains, if all 
this sum could be divided, about per head per annum 1 
That there is much treasure in the Feudatory States is 
clear from the hoards of the late Maharajah Scimlia, 
forty million rupees after his death being invested in 
Government of India securities. Then, of another State 
it is declared, with what truth I know not, that in certain 
forts there were twenty years ago treasure vaults contain¬ 
ing from 300 to 400 million rupees in gold and silver. I 
do not believe there is so much, but the statement, for 
what it is worth, may stand. British India gets no 
benefit from these hoards. It is certain there are not 
any large hoards in the British provinces. Further, Mr. 
Naoroji, in his reply to Sir M, E, Grant-Duff, in 1887 
(the position has not materially altered since then), says : 


‘ Next, how much goes to the native States and the frontier 
territories? Here are a few significant official figures as an indi¬ 
cation. '* The report of the External land Trade and Bailway-borne 
Trade of the Bombay Presidency for 1884-85/ 1 (page 2} Bay a of Rajpu- 
taua and Central Indict; M The imports from the external blocks being 
greater than the exports to them, the balance of trade due by the 
ITesideacy to the other Provinces amounts to Its. 12,01,06,912, as 
appears front the above table and the following/' I take the native 
St ates from the table referred to— 


Excess of Imports in Bombay Presidency, 


From Bajputana and Central India 

From Bemr,... 

From Hyderabad. 


Its. 3,55,48,753 
... 1,48*91,86& 
8 , 67,688 


Total ... 


Rs.7,13,05,796 
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~ ^0,579. Thi* means fchH these native States have exported so 
merchandise than they have imported. Thereupon, the 
report remarks thua j u The greatest h dance is in favour of Eajputana 
mi Central India, caused by the import of opium from that block. Next 
to it is that of the Central Provinces. It is presumed that these balances 
are paid back madnfy in cash/' (The italics are min©*) This, tb?n, is 
the way the treasure goes; and poor British India gets all the abuse 
- Insult added to injury* Its candle burns not only at both ends* but 
at all parts. The excessive foreign agency eats up in India, and 
drains from India, a portion of its wretched income, thereby weaken¬ 
ing and exhausting it every year drop by drop, though not very 
perceptibly, and lessening its productive power or capability* It has 
poor capital and cannot in areas© it much* Foreign capital does nearly 
all the work and carries away all the profit. Foreign capitalists from 
Europe and from native States make profits from the resources of 
British India, and take away these profits to their own countries* 
Tho share that the mass of the natives of British India have is 
to drudge and ^lave on scanty subsistence for these foreign capitalists ; 
not as slaves in America did, on the resources of th© country and land 
belonging to the masters themedvos, but on the resources of their 
own country for the benefit of foreign capitalists. I. may illustrate this 
a little* Bombay is considered a wealthy place, and has a large capital 
circulating in it, to carry on all its wants as a great port. Whose 
capital is this? Mostly that of foreigners. The capital of the 
European exchange banks and European merchants is mostly 
foreign, and most of the native capital is foreign also, ta, that of the 
native bankers and merchants from the native States* Nearly 
^6,000,000 of the capital working in Bombay belong to native 
bankers from the native States* Besides a large portion of the 
wealthy merchants, though more or leas settled in Bombay, are 
from native States. 1 


If other things were equal, if the imported treasure 
represented a real surplus over the balance of imports 
and exports, and the reasonable profits arising therefrom, 
British India, in course of time, would lay by something. 
But, it must be remembered, in addition to ail that has 
been urged, a much larger amount of coin is required in 
proportion to the volume of trade in India than is the 
case in England. This is owing to the defective system 
of credit which prevails in India and to remedy which 
very little has been done by the Government. 

In 1898-99 the Indian import and export trade (in¬ 
cluding treasure imported and exported) of £1*10,133,858 
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the internal traffic required, on the par! 
^ovennnent in India and in England was— 


of 


the 


Catih balances at the Treasuries and Agencies 

m India.. 11*177,670 

Do. do, in Home Treasury. 3,145,768 

Coinage was added to by *.. . - - - 3,757,642 

Notes were in circulation to the value of ... 18,801, *50 


The foregoing particulars explain what becomes of the 
precious metals which are imported into India. A large 
portion is wanted, and is used, for the ordinary purposes 
of trade. Much disappears annually through inevitables 
wastage. But, as to the portion left in the hands of the 
British Indian people, and regarded m proof positive of 
their prosperity, it is significant that the year of greatest 
import of gold and silver (greater even than, except in 
one year, during the American war, when Indian cotton 
was so greatly ‘boomed/) was 1877 78, the years of the 
terrible famines in Madras, Bombay, and the North- 
Western Provinces. Nobody will assert that the gold 
and silver imported then were a proof of the prosperity 
of the people. Mr. Naoroji, in his * Poverty of India/ 
has aptly indicated this point in an illustration which I 
will borrow. He says r— 


1 The notion that the import of silver has made India rich is a 
strange delusion. There is one important oimimstanoo which is not 
borne in ml net. The silver imported is not for making up the balance 
of exports and profits over imports, or for what ik called balance of 
trade. Par horn it, as I have already explained. It is imported as a 
simple necessity, but it, therefore, does not make India richer because 
so much silver is imported. If I give out £20 worth of goods to any 
one, and in return get £5 in other goods and £5 in silver, and yet if 
by so doings though I have received only £10 worth in all for the £20 
I haw© parted with, I am richer by £5, because I have received M in 
silver, then my richness will be very unenviable indeed. The pheno¬ 
menon, in fact, has a delusive effect. Resides not giving due con¬ 
sideration to the above circumstance h, the bewilderment of many 
people at what are called enormous imports of stiver in India 3a like 
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ft oMld whci, bccauBG fa am itself bo antisfted xytbb a small piece 
■/L;!&!A>ven&* wanders at a eating a whole loaf, though the loa f may 
bo feat a very scanty sabsistcnco n for the big man/ 


It if? frequently forgotten that in dealing with British 
India one has to do with a huge population, with a 
continent as great as Europe, leaving out Russia, and 
with nations as varied in habits and customs as are the 
European nations. Ho doubt a few Indians have become 
rich| and are the better for the imported treasure—that 
ib, have hoarded it or turned it into ornaments. They 
are, however* comparatively few, I doubt if Uvy 
number as many as do the wealthy merchants and 
martufacturcrs of the city of Manchester, As in England 
the millionaire and the pauper co-exist, so in India a 
small number of well-to-do folk are to be found side by 
side with two hundred and thirty millions of struggling 
people, a number every year becoming more and more 
poor, half of whom do not receive a bare sustenance in 
food, to say nothing of sufficient and decent clothing, 
and leaving out oi account everything which would give 
zest to life. 1 Whatever the import of treasure into India 
may mean, it most certainly does not fulfil the condition 
of * good evidence of increasing wealth/ nor should it 
appear to be a gratifying phenomenon to an interested 
Viceroy and lull him to slumber as an evidence of increasing 
wealth and growing prosperity. In England the suffering 
and struggling poor arc few; in India they arc the vast 
majority, the well-to-do being a very small minority. The 
greater part of the Indian people live with hardly more 
pleasure than the lean and hungry cattle in their fields. 


1 * The Economic Situation in India/ a aeries of artidea in the Pooiui 
Sarwj'tnik tiabha Journal (the Sabha now, unhappily, quiescent, was ft 
public body which did notable serrice in Western India for a time). Ihcso 
articles did not attract in England thaattentioii their great merit udlcd for, 
partly, perhaps, beeaofce the author thought only of an Indian audience and 
d<5mlt with ernes* lakhs, and percentages, with ah ciphers omitted, in a way 
which* while easily realised uy the mathcoifthcal aud arithmetical mind oi a 
trained Indian, is hard to he grasped by an English reader unfamiliar with 
the terminology as well os the currency involved, 
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^imp'3auhabji? evidence from official record w demonst/ 
ibis. I publish that evidence in great fulness later in this 
volume* Such an existence as they endure is meompaiible 
with viceregal dreams of * increasing wealth and growing 
prosperity/ 

Tho,t there is much buried wealth in India is a 
favourite subject with many people who generalise not 
from facts, but from fancies* A few years ago, the 
Pioneer newspaper made some remarks which were freely 
quoted in the British Press, the following paragraph 
particularly proving itself a favourite with sub-editors 
everywhere: — 


4 Mr* Olarmont Daniel!, if wo remember rightly, gives ao the result 
of his researches into the buried wealth of India, the sum of 270 
millions aterlu m t. probable estimate of the amount of the 
trearmr* lying idle in the country either in the shape of hoards 
or omamentS* We do not know that any one has over seriously 
audited tlm figures by which he arrives at, this conclusion: and 
they may be indisputable. At any rate every one knows that the 
hoards of native families are asloniidirngly large in proportion to 
their outward circumstances ; and Mr. E. S. Mac lagan, who has 
been investigating the trade in gold and silver work for the Punjab 
Government, is convinced that they are much more generally 
undervalued than over-estimated. A competent authority, he says 
guesses that " in Amritsar city alone there arc jewels to the value of 
two million pounds sterling. 1 ' As regards some other districts the 
figures that have been furnished are not less astonishing. The 
miserable waste of Montgomery is estimated to possess about fifty 
lakhs m ornaments. The hili-sideti and valleys of Kulu are put 
at three lakhs and a half. In Jhelum two-fifths of the wealth of 
the district are said to br vested in property of this nature; and in 
Koh&t. 41 probably am of the poorest districts of the province in this 
respect, the estimate is taken at Rs.ftfH) for each Hindoo family, and 
Us, 10 lor each Mussulman family, and a lakh in the aggregate for the 
Nawab and other liaise*—making a total for the district of 75 lakhs/* 
This estimate, Mr- Michigan admits, is probably an exaggeration ; 
hot, he adds, 11 even a more exact ealeulatiion would probably surprise 
us in its results. 11 Given another quarter of a century of quiet British 
rule and the spoil of the Panjab will be once more worth the Abio¬ 
tic rt of soma covetous invader from the North-Weft, In the mean¬ 
time it acts as a powerful incentive to the predatory instincts of 
lesser rogues—the housebreaker and the deceit. And, in fact, such a 
store oi wealth kept in such a manner would have been enough to 
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ff thaw professions into erisfrmce in thu golden age. Stock uotee 
vg failed ; Mr, BameiPs currency reforms h ive not bad a fcri.d ; and 
wu hW ■seem lo be ah far os ever from having hit on any scheme that 
will induce the native population to see the disadvantages of keeping 
valuables in hand and the advantages that may be secured by parting 
with them/ 


At first sight the anujttnts mentioned in the above 
paragraph rwiy Beam enormous. But when those 
amounts'—even Mr. Darnell's guess of thirty years ago 
—are, as already remarked, regarded in the light of 
the great population of India, and it is borne in mind, 
as it always should be, that the greater part of such 
Jewelry as there still is in India is inherited, that the 
articles ds luxe have been heirlooms in Indian families 
through many generations, one marvels not at the wealth 
of India, but at the terrible poverty which exists, not¬ 
withstanding the two hundred and seventy millions 
sterling of 1 hoards and ornaments/ .Divided among the 
whole people there is 

Nor Fourteen Rupees (IBs. 8d| peu Head of 
Wealth, 

including all that has been inherited 1 Buried * wealth/ 
indeed 1 Miserable, naked, poverty, rather* Even the 
optimist General Richard Strachey, when before the 
House of Commons Committee on Indian Finance thirty 
years ago, said; 4 Consider the general poverty of India* 

- * * Consider— 


The Total Absence of anything like Accumulated 

Wealth 

in India/ 

Probably i£ all the indebtedness of all the people be 
reckoned, and if all the debts were liquidated, more than 
Mr, Clarmont Daniels estimate would be required to 
meet the legitimate demands of the moneylenders* Conse¬ 
quently, a return to solvency on the jj&rt of the average 
Indian would mean eighty per cent* of the inhabitants left 
without one penny's worth of inherited and acquired 
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alth, and the moneylenders tbs sole owners of that 
wealth. Even then those moneylenders would not he 
rich people. Allow one moneylender for each of India’s 
three-quartern of a million of villages, and the wonderful 
amount of £270,000,000 sterling, divided equally jttnong 
them, amounts to only £360 each l As to the inherited 
wealth amongst the population of India, its proportionate 
value may be judged from the following comparison : 


Indian Ty v.Ar. TH, as j BRITISH wealth, estimated 
above estimated. by Mui hall. 

18s, 8d. per head, ( £300 per head. 

Possibly, reckoning in everything, the Indian wealth 
might be brought to £5 per head, though that is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful. 3dven then bow would it stand in com¬ 
parison with the Briton’s wealth ? 

Matters in this respect have not improved since 1872, 
when the Pioneer s inquiries were made ; rather have they 
become very much worse. In the inquiry w hich, fourteen 
years ago, was made in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, it was found that many households, even the 
households of small farmers—farmers of from five to 
fifteen acres—had not ten shillings’ worth of ‘jewels,’ 
furniture, and utensils of every sort and kind. Again and 
again it was stated either there were ‘ no jewels 1 or that 
the ‘ jewels ’ were made of pewter. In many thousands 
of huts, taking the records of 1888 as the test, there is not 
more than one rupee’s worth of ‘ belongings ’ in each. 
Analysed, the Daniell figures do not show much wealth 
per head. In Montgomery the average works out to 
little more than Es.10 (13s. 4d.) per inhabitant. As for 
the statement, 1 (riven another quarter of a century of 
■quiet British rule and the spoil of the Panjab will be once 
more worth the attention of some covetous invader from 
the North-West,’ it is amusingly preposterous. It has 
not been shown, nor can it possibly be shown, that there 
has been any material addition to the wealth of the 
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i^V'clurir/g the lifty and! more years that that province 
5ecn under Briiiwh rule. No doubt in a few of the 
wealthier Indian and Muhammadan families all over India 
there are Bii 1) jewels and property of considerable value. 
But it is mainly inherited wealth. No one would contend 
that all India's stored-up resources have already been 
drained from the country ; of inherited wealth there must 
still be some. It is, however, lessening year by yea:.! 
whilst its place is not being taken by newer creations of 
reserves or purchase of valuables. If students o£ Indian 
affairs would take the trouble to examine into such 
matters analytically and historically, first of all casting 
aside all preconceived notions and preserving a candid 
mind, even the newspaper quoted, judging by its leader of 
December 80, 1890, would not merely be among the 
prophets, but would be head and shoulders over its 
compeers in its exhibition of India's only too hideous 
poverty. That journal would then, habitually, as it did 
incidentally, on the date mentioned, attack the Indian 
authorities with vehemence and with imputations un¬ 
known to the present writer, who always assumes that 
every Anglo-Indian official is the persom Scat ion of ability, 
high-mindedness, and good intentions-an Admirable 
Crichton among the administrators of civilised countries. 
Indeed, it is because such good men are the (unconscious, 
one hopes) producer of such ill-consequences that most 
occasion is found to denounce the system under which the 
ill grows. The evil thus becomes perpetuated. 1 Indian 
civilians are such honourable meu; some often are such 
good Christians—there cannot be any evil resulting from 
their administration. 1 Thus quieted, responsible British 
people turn over on their side and contentedly si hid her. 

As to some of the reserves of the well-to-do people 
in India being retained in the shape of jewelry, that is 
inevitable. While human nature is human nature some 
adornment of the person will always be considered 
essential; 1 Back and body will be adorned even if the 
belly goes empty 1 is an English, not an Indian, proverb. 
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to expect, as sumo English publicists appear 
xpect, that Indian people will sell their jewels ami melt 
their gold and diver nose and ankle and finger rings, to 
enable them to find capital for industrial enterprises in 
which they do nut believe, or to improve their land 
according to a foreigner s notions of improvement* is to 
expect from them what is looked for from uo other people 
on the face of the earth, and what no other people does. 
Whence comes the capital employed m joint stock and 
other enterprises in the United Kingdom? Does any 
appreciable amount of it come from the jewelry, the 
paintings, the Sevres vases, the hoarded wealth of the 
rich people of this land ? It is only as there is capital 
over and above what makes for the adornment of the 
person and the enrichment of the home that general 
enterprise is nourished, even in our go-ahead industrial 
United Kingdom, If this fact were more often borne in 
mind there would be less injustice done to what is called 
the want of energy and effort on the part of Indian so- 
called capitalists, while many foolish gibes as to the 
alleged ‘hoarding 1 propensities of our Indian fellow- 
subjects would be spared,* Stop the drain from India, 
and there may be a chance of wealth accumulating; India 
may then be able to pay for her own industrial enterprises. 
While the drain continues wealth cannot accumulate, and 
the public work^ which her foreign rulers declare to be 
necessary must be constructed with foreign capital, and, 
in the process, will be brought about the further degrada¬ 
tion, and, finally, the ruin of India, 


1 1 Much is said about the hoarding by the natives, but how little is the 
share for each to hoard, and what hoardings—in the shape oi investments 
plate ; jewelry* watches, personal ornamenta—there are an England! I do 
not suppose that any Englishman would say that the natives of India ougb J 
to have uo taf.de and no ornaments, and must only live like animals. But, 
after all, how little there is for each, if every one had bis share to hoard or 
to use. The fact is that, far from hoarding, millions who are living on 
u scanty subsistence ” do not know what it ia to have ft silver piece in their 
possession. It cannot be otherwise. To talk of Oriental wealth now, &e far 
aeBritish India is uoncerned, is a figure of speech.e dream 1 '^Daiuhiui 
Naohoji, * Poverty of India. 1 
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CHAPTER VI 




THE - TRIBUTE’; WHAT IT IS, HOW IT WORKS 

1 « , * not a fact to bo found in support of Allegatione * that 
India is becoming Exhausted. (Lord (ho. IIamillnn.) 

* That Absurdity— ah out a Dmin to England/ 

‘ An Administration absolutely Unselfish/ 

Dogs India Bcully Fay a Tribute ? 

The Symposium at the India Office in 1875, 

Low! Salisbury on ‘ Produce Exported without a Direct 
Equivalent/ ^ 

How tho Mercantile Transaction Involving the Payment of 
Tribute is Carried Through, 

The Viceroy and Secretary of State, as Money Brokers, 
Negotiating the * Investment/ 

The * Tribute" Not All Chun to England j it does Serious 
Mischief to Agriculture and British Farmers Suffer. 

The 1 Drain 1 and Its Effects BeeogniEed at the India Office 
b 1876. 

1 The Tribute which is so balofnlly weighing down the Indian 
Exchange, , , , threatens to break the Indian canicFs 


back/ 



OU speak,' said the lit. Hon, Lord George Hamilton, 


Secretary of State for India, in a letter 1 to Mr. 
Dadabhai Naorcji, 1 of the increasing impoverishment hi 
India, and the animal drain upon her as steadily and 
continuously exhausting her resources. Again I assert 
you are under a delusion. Except that, during the last 
five years the rainfall has thrice failed, and created 

< Part of a aonespondence between these gentlemen on the present 
condition of India and (as Mr, Nftdroji put it) its rap idly growing 
impoverishment. 


m 




foxy m m support of your allegations/ 


r 9 ot immense dimensions, there is not a fact to be 


DOES DOHA PAY TKIB'UTE ? 


m 


‘ Does India pay tribute to England ? f 

1 Certainly not,’ the average Englishman would reply. 
‘We do not rule India in that way. Tribute? Oh l it 
is nonsense to suppose we take tribute from another 
country, especially a country like India. We rule India 
for nothing, except payment for the work we do there. 1 

The more than average man, the capable scholar, the 
high administrator, all reply with like expressions* One of 
the highest of ex-officials, whose service in India recently 
came to an end, said, in the presence of the present writer, 
during the present year (1901): ‘Oh! that absurdity 
about a drain from India to England ! There is no drain. 
If there be a drain it is all the other way/ He was highly 
indignant, as he thus spoke, with any one who thought 
Otherwise. 

The cynic may ask : 1 Does England, indeed, then rule 
India for naught ? ’ Arid he will get a reply in some such 
terms as these :— 

* t have simply to repeat what 1 suppose is the most 
striking impression that India leaves on every traveller of 
the magnificent work that has been done, and is being 
done, by English Administration/ And, of course, 


4 All for love and nothing for re*ward.’' 


‘The spectacle/ continues the same writer, ‘of an 
administration absolutely unselfish, just, scrupulous, 
unweariedly energetic, provident, charitable, worked by 
men of untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest, keeping order in what 
would quite obviously otherwise be illimitable chaos-—a 
Government, local as well as central, exact, firm, yet 
responsive to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the good 


1 Spenser's 1 Faerii' Queen . 1 
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. ojKtho people, is one which makes one proud and thtmkf 
or British rule, 11 

This is liow nearly every Englishman regards the 
British connection with India- Tet it is wholly a fancy 
picture. Our absolutely unselfish 1 and 1 scrupulous 1 
rule is compatible with the existence of a drain of India's 
resources which is enriching an already wealthy country 
at the cost of insufficient food, insufficient clothing, and 
no comforts of any ldnd for enjoyment by twice as many 
millions of British subjects as there are people residing in 
the United Kingdom, Compatible, too, with one returned 
civilian getting as much for pension each year as the 
average income of thirteen hundred people- The rule 
has to he good, th man has to have done wonders, to 
justify any foreigner for * non-equivalent services 1 (in 
Lord Salisbury's phrase) taking so much from the means 
of an always hungry and ill-nourished people. 

The word f Tribute 1 is only once mentioned in the 
general accounts of the Government of India. It is then 
employed to designate certain payments made by the 
Feudatory States to th© suzerain Power. The total 
amount is £909,701 per annum* Of anything in the 
shape of a 4 tribute 5 in the transactions existing between 
India and England nothing is said. Why? 4 Because/ 
the reply is given to any question of the kind which may 
be asked, * there is nothing in the shape of tribute from 
the one country to the other. Are Englishmen South 
American Spaniards that they should exact a tribute from 
the people over whom they bear rule? 1 

One hunted and twenty years ago there was no 
insuperable objection to call things by their right names. 
Burke 3 declared it 1 nmst have been always evident 
to considerate persons that the vast extraction of wealth 
from a country lessening in its resources in proportion to 


§T 

fiJAj 


- Eev. W. H. Hutton, B.D.. Tutor and Fellow of St* John’s College, 
Oxford: * Impressions of India, 1 contributed to The Guardian, May, 11)01. 

J Ninth Report of Select Committee on the Affairs of India, p. 57, vol. 
viii. J, 0* Nimmo. 1899. 
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.u^ftinci'ease of its biirffeflfc’ was neither godfl in itself, noi 
"'eonl'd it be of long duration. To-day we are not wholly 
blind, notwithstanding the general obscurantism, which, 
sometimes, seems wilful obscurantism. The injury—of 
increasing the burdens on the land and leaving cities and 
towns insufficiently taxed—'is exaggerated in India,’ said 
Lord Salisbury (April 29, 1-S75), 'where so much of the 
revenue is exported without a direct equivalent,’ The 
Secretary of State for India, as Lord Salisbury was then, 
proceeded to sayAs India must be bled the lancet 
should be directed to the parts where the blood is con¬ 
gested, or at least is sufficient, not to those which are 
already feeble from the want of it.' This observation 
makes it clear t-hat to one British states]nan out of the 
many who have had direct charge of Indian affairs, the 
fact, that India was paying tribute to England, was 
perfectly clear. With his great ability and luminous 
powers of description Lord Salisbury put the matter 
beyond peradventure in two striking phrases:— 

1 . . , India, where so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent.’ 

‘ As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed 
to the parts where the blood is congested, or at 
least sufficient, not to those which are already 
feeble for the want of it.’ 

There were others in the India Office at that time who 
shared these views and who did not hesitate to express 
them.' But for some reason not readily apparent, from 


: Isl 


1 L More than twenty yearrt ago tbo late ^ir Louis Mallet (I presume with 
th* knowledge and consent of Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for 
India, and of my frloml the late Edward Stanhope, then UnderHecretaryj, 
put at my diapoeal the confidential documents in the India Office, from 
Indian Fin mee Ministew and other i, bearing on this question of the drain 
from India to England ami Us effect. The situation tg t to my mind, so 
desperate that I consider I am entitled to call on Lord Geor*^ Hamilton to 
submit the confidential memoranda on this subject, up to and alter the year 
1SB0* for the consideration of the House of Commons. I venture to assert 
that the public will bo astonished to read the names of those who (privately) 
are at one with mo on this matter. As to remedy, there is hut one, and it ia 
almost too late for that; the staanohiriB of the drain and the steady substi- 
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jit time forward no such word has been opoken, or, 

"" spoken, has not been allowed to appear in any of tne 
publications emanating from the Office. 

The names of things concerning the fundamental facts 
of human nature and of aclministvative conditions may 
change: the essential conditions are unvaried. This is 
especially the case with India. A student of Anglo* 
Indian nomenclature in relation to the procedure of 
affaire during, say, the past thirty years, finds himself, 
on consulting the official records of the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
in a world of moat refreshingly frank and wholly unac¬ 
customed expressions. Jet, the burden of dispatches 
from the India House to ‘loving friends’ in India refer to 
much the same topics as do the dispatches which to-day 


pass backwards and forwards between Whitehall on the 
one hand and Calcutta and Simla on the other. Notably 
is iihis true of the correspondence of the finance depart¬ 
ments. The problems to be faced now are the problems 
which were faced then. I n the- Company’s days, urged by 
the need for dividends and by the payments to be made 
to His Majesty’s Government for troops and in other 
respects, much turned upon * the Investment.’ The 
Investment meant so many millions of pounds sterling 
employed for the purchase of goods to bo loaded into the 
Company’s ships and sold in English markets to provide 
salaries, dividends, and interest on the fruits of ‘the 


iniioii of Native under light English supervision, for our present 
•ruinous — H* M* Hynbman, jt/ottmr/r Po$t f July 2, 1901* In n 

preceding unin mu location from the same writer names had 3 oeu named to 
ibis extent : * I may say, in conclusion, that my views on this matter have 
been and are shared by such men, dead and living, as Mr, Montgomery 
Martin, Sir George Wingate, Mr. .James Gcddes (Bengal Civil Service, hero 
of the Orissa famine of ISGd}, Sir Louis Mallet* Colonel Osborn, Major 
' Evans Bell, Mr* Hubert JCnight. Sir William Weddtvrbura, Mr, Chester 
Maenaghten (late Principal of the luijkumar College, Rajkot** K a tty war), 
Mr. William Digby, Mr, Dadabhnl ftaoroji, and many more; and I believe 
I should not be very far wrong It I added Lord Salisbury aud another 
ei- Secretary of State for India to the list.’ The name ot the late Sir George 
Campbell, K,Q,SX, once Lieutenant-Governor of Benzol, must also be 

included* His remarks will be found in the succeeding chapter. 
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sin of international borrowing/ on which the 
discoursed, a Bin which, notwithstanding its 
condemnation, was commit tod with impunity immedi¬ 
ately wars with the object of conquest seemed inevitable 
and were taken in hand. The process was simple* If 
'Commerce 1 had not profits for the ‘Investment/ then 
s Territory ’ provided what was needed~™that is to say, 
the proceeds of taxation paid for the goods to fill the 
ships 1 holds and to find employment for the broker in 
Mincing Lana and its purlieus. The rulers of India, 
then, might be governing men, but, first and foremost, 
they were merchants. The fact was open and undis¬ 
guised, Now they are rulers indeed, but no longer figure 
as merchants* The Viceroy does not buy wheat, and 
jute, and tea, and indigo, and oil seeds, and coffee, and 
cotton, endorse the Bills of Lading, as did Warren 
Hastings in his time, and consign the produce to the 
Secretary of the India Office in London. All the same 
month by month a mercantile transaction is carried 
through identical with that which was familiar and easily 
understood when done openly and above-board. 

Lord Greorge Hamilton is the head of a larger meream 
talc house than that over which Mr. Plsrpont Morgan 
presides as Master of the United States Steel Trust. Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins, in exchanging his Finance Minister- 
ship for a partner* So eminent banking 

firm doing business in London and New % o rk, merely 
exchanged ( one commercial, situation. for another* Our 
whole connection with India rests upon the shop-keeping 
element in the relations between the two countries being 
strictly maintained, Le? those visible signs of India's 
subordination to /England which are manifest in the 
balance of exports over imports in the annual trade ol 
the two countries be stopped by that great merchant the 
Secretary of State ceasing to offer Council Bills for 
purchase, and India would not greatly concern us as a 
nation, if only the inevitable liquidation provided us with 
twenty shillings in the £, and we received * compensation 
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or disturbance/' which we should certainly exact, 
merchant-statesman no longer buys goods in India him¬ 
self, ^ells them in the open market and appropriates the 
proceeds to pay what is due to moneylenders in England, 
(called, for euphony’s sake, shareholders—the other name 
is ugly and is to be reserved for sowkars and bmuiahs), 
annuitants, and pensioners, not to mention his own 
emoluments and those ol his not small army of assistants. 
He has to have about sixteen mi! Hobs sterling of hard 
cash every year to pay to the respective parties just 
mentioned. His Agent in Calcutta, the Head of the 
Civil Administration, the representative of British 
Majesty, has collected the money that is wanted and 
hoids it ready for transmission. He cannot, however, 
very well send the rupees he has actually obtained from 
the taxed community* Neither would it be dignified on 
the part of Lord Curzon of Kedleston to buy produce and 
see it shipped from dock or ghat. Other people m 
England, merchants who have ascertained the wants of 
the Western people, have agents in Inha who buy pro¬ 
duce and who are ready to undertake all the technicalities 
involved in shipping it to England. They do this, and 
their principals in London having received and sold the 
goods wish to transmit to India payment for what they 
have received. If Lord Curzon does not want to send 
over actual coin in bulk neither does the outside mer¬ 
chant wish to send more ingots of gold or silver or brass 
to India than the few well-to-do Indian people require as 
a metallic reserve or for conversion into ornaments-— 
such ornaments being a kind of savings* bank whence 
(before the Mints were closed) the full silver value of the 
savings could, at any moment, bo obtained (less a small 
commission) in current coin of the realm. 

Tims, the Secretary of State wants the money which 
his Agent in Calcutta holds for him; the vendor mer¬ 
chant in London wants to pay his correspondent or 
Agent at an Indian port or in an inland city for the pro¬ 
duce and goods he has received and has sold. What 
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Spy cotirsw can the JGngUsh merchant adopt to seotue 
xt.'Iia^ndB thwtt that he should pay what he has to pay to 
the Secretary of State in Ijondou. who will instruct bis 
Agent—the Viceroy—to pay in Calcutta or elsewhere a 
corresponding sum to the Exchange Bank which has 
come into existence as the medium for such trans¬ 
actions? 

Because Indian produce is the only means by which 
these transactions can be carried through, the British 
farmer has nearly ceased to grow wheat. Cheap labour 
in India and the utter helplessness of the cultivator has 
helped to bring the agriculturist in the United Kingdom 
to the deplorable pass described by Mr, Rider Haggard 
in his July-October visitation through the agricultural 


Sb 


districts of England. 1 Economic causes, as inexorable as 


the law of gravitation or the transmission of light from 
the sun and stars, from lamp and. candle, have made the 
wealth gained by iron-master and manufacturer who send 
steel rails and locomotives to India paid for out of money 
lent by England and not provided by India, to play a 
large part in producing the harder struggle for life which 
the British agriculturist has to endure. A study of these 
economics would lead English landowners and farmers to 
hold very different political views from those they at 
present possess. But there is no Party in the British 
State with knowledge or discernment to teach them 
what they should know. 

‘ The glut of Indian commodities iu the English 
market,’ says Mr. Inwood Pollard, 1 ‘is the result of 
India’s growing Home charges. For, whereas English 
merchants only expended 804,000,000 of tolas o of silver 


t See a series of Articles contributed to the Kzpreu newspaper, Loudon. 

^ » Xho Indian Tribute anil the Loss by Exchange; m Essay on the 
Depredation of Indian Commodities in England, 1 by Thomas Inwood 
Pollard. Calcutta,: Thacker, gpink and Co. 1884. I have exchanged 
the word * our 1 into 1 India 1 to increase the perspicacity of the passage 
for English readers. 

3 A tola is a measure of weight. The itandfud tola weighs 18t) troy grams. 
Or one rupee. 
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iAthe jpurcba.Be of Indian goods in the five years ending 
1884-5, they expended no leas than 970,000,000 
worth of substitutes for tolas of silver, during the same 
period, in the shape of bills drawn on the Indian Govern¬ 
ment by the Secretary of State for India—paper-money 
representing the Indian tribute. Whereas the average 
animal imports of silver into India in the five years ending 
with 1884-5 had decreased from 75,000,000 to 61,000,000 
of rupees as compared with the fifteen years ending with 
1874-5, the bills drawn in London and paid by the 
Government in India had increased from 74,000,000 to 
195,000,000 annually. (If we compare 1870-1 to 1870-4 
with 1880-1 to 1883-4, the increase of the annua! average 
of Indian Home charges is 82,000,000 of rupees,)' 

Mr. Pollard proceeds, in a luminous passage to which I 
beg the reader’s most careful attention, to show how the 
drain from India is arranged in such a way as to disguise 
its real purpose from every one but an expert. He says : 

• How few people can he brought to realise what this 
means’—that is, the statement in the preceding para¬ 
graph. ‘ Could I demonstrate that £12,000,000 worth of 
Indian merchandise had been added to the English 
annual supply in exchange for a, certain number of tons 
of solid metal sold to our customers at a cheap rate by 
Germany or the United States, not one man in ten 
thousand would refuse to acknowledge that to be the 
cause of the low value of Indian goods in England. Yet, 
when I do something more—when I demonstrate that 
£12,000,000 worth of these same goods have been added 
to the annual supply in the same market in exchange for 
bits of paper, not one in ten thousand will understand 
what I mean. 

‘ I mean that, of late years (1880-1 to 1884-5) as com¬ 
pared with former years (1860-1 to 1874-5) 121,000,000 
of rupees’ worth of Indian goods had been added to the 
already heavy annual consignments wherewith India pays 
its English liabilities (other than those due on the score 
of commerce); that English private importers of mer- 


Sl 
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^gS^Ae have to compete with tbe ever-incroasing and 
virtually gratuitous, consignments oi the same mwreb !, .r> ■ 
dise imported by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India; the Indian exporters send their goods to a market 
in which the demand for them is ever being saturated 
more and more by a greater and greater quantity of them 
having been already received by their customers as im¬ 
ports for which nothing has to be paid, for w inch no 
equivalent in merchandise or money has to bo exported, 
which cost England not so much as a day's work. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, eleven years earlier, had 
condensed this teaching into a sentence when he drew 
attention to the fact that ‘ much of the revenue of India 
is exported without a direct equivalent.’ 1 While such a 
statement remains on record it is perfectly clear that at 
the India Office, so long ago as 1875, ‘the drain and its 
effects were recognised in their true light. That not only 
nothing has been done during the intervening twenty-six 
years to staunch the open wound thus recognised while 
everything possible has been done to aggravate it until 
the wound has become an avenue to premature death 
and untold suffering to millions of British subjects yearly, 
is a condition of things for which the Secretary of State 
and bis colleagues wi ll have to answer at the bar of justice 
and of public opinion one day. 

I venture to put ir to Lofd George Hamilton, to whom 
has been given the inestimable privilege of ruling India for 
six years continuously, of having made tw elve Indian 
Budget speeches in the House of Commons and of having 
served at the India Office nearly fourteen years altogether, 
whether he has ever taken the trouble to realise what iv is 
that he has done towards ruining the bodies and deso¬ 
lating the homes of many, many, millions of his Indian 
fellow-subjects, through his neglect to mark, learn, ami 

1 This Ik ono of » numbt of pivotal sentences which the reader will see 
again and again in these pages, 1 am less concerned with saying the same 
thing the second time or the third or fourth time than 1 ™ to impn. s the 
tact upon the reader’s mind. 
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^ijriwarflly digest the facts relating to the most eplen 
position ever occupied by mortal man. He is responsible 
for the lives and happiness of three hundreds of millions 
of human beings, and he allows millions to starve to 
death every year. Why? Because to him the economic 
condition of India is a wholly sealed, unopened, un¬ 
studied, book. Here are passages which may give him 
occasion to pause, and should stimulate him to a line 
of reflection to which he is now a stranger. In the 
Westminster Review in 1880 Mr. W. T. Thornton penned 
this paragraph, which was probably the last he ever 
wrote on a subject on which he was an acknowledged 
authority, Mr. Thornton remarked:— 

* Thus, it is established there is a drain from India to 
England. What is its nature and extent? 

‘Experience, as usual, deferring until too late her 
captious counsels, at last teaches us clearly enough how 
serious an oversight there has been in an important 
branch of the domestic policy instituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India some twenty-five years ago, and steadily 
pursued ever since. Every one could see that railways, 
which had so marvellously developed the resources of 
Europe, were equally desirable for India: but neither did 
it occ nr to any practical administrator to inquire, nor 
did any theoretical economist volunteer to point out/ 



f This is an error. The effect of the Indian tribute was pointed oat. 
in general terms, by John Stuart Mill. He demonstrates that 1 every 
country exports and imports the very same things and in the very same 
quantity * under a money system as under a barter system. In the abac free 
of international payments of the nature of a tribute, * under a barter system 
the trade gravitates to the point at which the sum o! the imports exactly 
exchanges for the sum of Die exports; in n money system it gravitates to 
tile point at which the stun of the imports and the sum of the export 
exchange for tbe same quantity of money. And since things which are 
equal io the same thing are equal to one another, the exports and imports, 
which are equal in money price, would, if money were not used, precisely 
exchange for one another,* Hut he shows that this equality between 
experts and imports is disturbed by * the existence of international pay. 
merits not originating in commerce, and for which no equivalent in 
either money or commodities is expected or received- such as a tribute, 
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Is 

}: f 

gVeatly tbe i averment of English capital on Indian 
^^pnbHe works must, hy necessity L mg the reran tan ce '*o 
England of annua! interest or profit on the investment, 
derange the Indian exchange, nor how grievous would 
be the effects of the derangement. Railways are good, 
irrigation is good, but neither one nor the other good 
enough to compensate for ripening and continually 
widening a drain which has tapped India s venj heart- 
blood, 1 and has dried up the mainsprings oi her industrial 
energy. So grievous an error ot the paat having been at 
length, however tardily, detected, will scarcely bo perse¬ 
vered in; and we may reasonably assume, therefore, that 
than 1 will be no more guaranteeing of private British 
enterprise. , 4 * There is for India just now no other 
public work half so urgent as the restoration of equilibrium 
between income and expenditure, and all the rest should 
be imperatively required to wait until there shall be 
surplus revenue applicable to them, unless , percJutnce, 
Ike requisite funds emi be intermediately borrowed from 
local capitalists content to receive their interest on the 
spot. . . , Here, then, I bring my story to a close by 


or remittances of rent to absentee landlords or of interest to foreign 
creditors, 

4 To begin with the ctese ol barter. The supposed Annual remittance 
being made in commodities, btdI being exports for which there is to be no 
return, it is no longer requisite that the imports and exports should pay for 
one Another; on the contrary, there must ba an annual excess of exports 
over imports, equal to the value of the remittance* If, before the conn try 
bocftme liable to the annual payment, foreign commerce was in its natural 
state of equilibrium, it will now bo neeossary, for the purpose of effecting 
the remittance, that foieign countries should be induced to take a greater 
quantity of exports than before, which can Only be dons, hy offering those 
export# on cheaper term*, or, in other words, by paying dearer for foreign 
commodities* The internuiioDul values will so adjust themselves that either 
by greater exports or smaller imports, or both, the requisite excess will bo 
br night about, and thin excess will become the permanent state. The result 
ia that a country which makes regular payments to foreign countries, beside* 
losing ivhot it page, lose* <iho something more, by the less advantageous 
terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for foreign com 

modifies,* 

1 The italics here and subsequently arc not mine; they are the author’**— 
W* D* 
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!wing from it the pregnant moral that it is India 
Abate i which is so Imlefiilly weighing down the Indian 
exchange* and that the same burden threatens, unless 
speedily and via ter mil tj tightened, to break the Indian 
camel s hack miracle of endurance though the animal 
be: 1 


' 1 Thu Indian Tribute r (Thos. Inwood Pollinlh pp, 77-7H mid 02-93. 
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CHAPTER VII 




the ‘ DRAIN ’ : its extent ; its consequences 

India's Position Unlike that of Any Other Country - 
More Preventable Buffering, More Hunger, More Insuffi¬ 
ciently Clothed Bodies, More Stunted Intellects, More 
Wasted Lives in India than in Any Other Country. 

Mr K. N* Oust on the * Constant Draining Away of the 
Wealth of India to England*' 

India Left Without Any Working Capital, 
the 1 Drain ’ Recognised and Denounced by Englishmen in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

Excess of Exports, 

Where the India Office Money Goes 

Five Weeks* Food Taken Every Year from EacSi Indian to 
Pay India Office Charges - 

A Revised Kipling Poem; * Lord God wo ha* paid in full/ 
India's Average Annual Loss for Sixty-Five Years, year by 
year 

Two Significant Fagm from an Indian Blue Book 
(jp ho log r ij}h iv t epro d m Hon ). 

India Denuded of Six Thousand Millions of Pounds Sterling 
Sir George Campbell on the * Drain-' 

Mr. J. A- Wudia on the Hama Done by Recent Currency 
Legislation. 

Exhaustive Examination of Currency Legislation bv Mr. 
Cecil B, Phipsun, 

‘Robbery of Indian Depositors and Automatic Extortion 
from Indian Cultivators/ 

This Legislation has 6 Injured Every Class bat the Money- 
lenders- 1 


■ Great Britain, in addition to the tribute she makes India 
pay her through the customs, derives benefit from the 
savings nf the service at the three proHideiHues being spent 
in England instead of in India; and in addition to these 

cos 
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S3 which probably amount to jcar u million, sba 

^ ; ^d^nves benefit from the fortunes realised by tho European 
'mercantile community, which are all remitted to England/ 
- -Pail Paper, 1858 {445 =s It), p< 5Sf). 
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TNDIA occupies a position amongst the countries of 
-I- the world to which there is no par all eh She is 
absolutely alone in her experience. Look the globe over, 
there 1 no other land with which to make a comparison, 
unless it be Java, and there the circumstances are not 
identi ■ il, None of the other great divisions of the earth 
are wholly under the rule of an alien nice. Elsewhere, 
whatever the form of government may ho, the national 
aims, desires, aspirations, ideals, receive consideration, 
with here and there an exception, as in Finland. Russia* 
throughout its agricultural districts, may he poor, but 
the economic considerations and conditions which con¬ 
tribute to that poverty are under Russian control and are 
carried out with the acquiescence of the Russian people. 1 
The same is true in and of China, though the situation 
there is tempered by foreigners holding many floats and 
roaming where they will throughout the land. Rot they 
are in China more or less on sufferance. Though the 
burden they have placed on the Chinese people is heavy, 
yet the final word concerning that burden is with China¬ 
men. South American Republics are free to do what 
they will, even to the extent, if they consider the weight 
of foreign indebtedness too great to be borne, of acting 
upon that ugliest and most hateful of nineteenth-century 
words—Repudiation. Japan has taken a foremost place 
among the great nations of the world within less than 
fifty years of awakening to her backward position; 
Japanese statesmen rank with the noblest and most 

1 ■ Whatever course events may take, our rule in India must apparently 
for generations become » problem of increasing dtUlculty and complexity. 
The problem is Rnalogour-i to what seems to Ho bo lore a government like 
that of Russia, with this difference—that the Government in Russia la a 
native institution, whereas in India it is that of an alien nation governing 
a boat of subject races/— 11 Essays in Finance2nd ed,, IBS6, by Sir B» 
Gillen, K.C3, 
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European and American administrators^ 
soldiers in the field and Japanese discipline 
the march and in camp, by reason of the individual 
self-restraint developed, leave every Christian nation s 
soldiery in the rear. 


And India? 


There are none so poor aB to do India reverence. 

To adorn a spectacle and to take part in a display with 
the ’ sons of Empireand even to win the admiration 
of a German Field Marshal by reason of their prowess 
in China, Indian stalwartness of bearing and high physical 
courage and military capacity count for much. But in 
other respects, what part or lot has the Indian in those 
world-wide dominions of Britain, which contain four 
hundred millions of subjects, whereof three out of four 
are his country-people ? The Indian territory is the most 
compact and most easily ruled among all the Common¬ 
wealths, Dominions, and Colonics which are sisters to 
the Empire of India. Indians, as individuals, compel 
our admiration. They equal us, they often beat us, in 
our most fancied pursuits, whether spiritual, scientific, 
intellectual, or physical. Indian after Indian {even from 
the most poverty-stricken parts of the Empire) take the 
highest intellectual prizes at our Universities. In the 
cricket field our greatest players troop behind Kumar 
Shri Baajitsinghji, and do not know which most to admire 

_his supreme mastery of their national game, or the 

sportsmanlike spirit in which he captains his county 
eleven, autl regards his position in the ‘Averages* as 
naught in comparison with a ‘ win ’ for his team. In 
the scientific world, Professor J. K. Bose, a Bengali Baku, 
open 3 the eyes of Western punditB to the vision of 
an undreamt-of unseen world of electrical phenomena. 
In the religious sphere, a saintliness of life, a fervid 
eloquence that captivates the heart and takes prisoner 
the emotions—these ara conspicuously recognised in 
Indian teacher after teacher. In statesmanship, un¬ 
happily permitted to exist only in the Feudatory States, 
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•t in tbo British l^vovinces, there are few in Europe, 
arid America to surpass the achievements of Sir 
Sakvr Jung the First, Sir T* Madava Rau, Sir Dinkar 
Ran r —to refer only to the departed* In a right use of 
the wealth which a few Indians have acquired the noblest 
spirit of philanthropy has been exhibited* 

And yet, in spite of all this, India and the nations of 
India count for nothing in the comity of nationalities— 
are, indeed, not a nation in any sense, but subjects of a 
1 righteous 1 raj; in the shaping of the policy most affect¬ 
ing themselves they are of no account. Again: in spite 
of all this, combined with a belief on the part of the 
conquering race that they arc doing better for Indian 
kings, princes, and peoples than they could do ‘or them¬ 
selves, there is— 

more preventable suffering, 
more hunger, 

more insufficiently clothed bodies, 
more stunted intellects, 
more wasted lives, 
more disappointed men, 

by a score or two of millions, in the British Provinces 
of India than are to be found amongst any like num¬ 
ber of people the round world over. 

Why? 

Materially , because of the f drain.’ 

Said one of the great host of retired Indian civilians/ 4 
himself on pension, drawing from India annually the 
income of well-nigh seventeen hundred people : f Thera is a 
constant drawing away of the wealth of India to England, 
at Englishmen grow fat on accumulations made in India, 
while the Indian remains as lean as ever* . . * Every 
post of dignity and high emolument, civil and military, 
is held by a stranger and a foreigner; Akbar made fuller 


* Also, while the* manuscript of this chapter U with the printer. Sir K« 
Sftshndii Aiyar, the recently resigned Prime Minister of Mysore* 

9 B, K. Oust, J Linguistic and Orients! Essays/ Pari 2 , cb. 7 . l’rubner 
and Co, 
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oi the subject races; we make none : it is the jtalou: 

5 the middle-class Briton, the hungry Scot, that wonts 
his salary, that shuts out all Native aspiration. ... The 
consequences will be terrible. 1 

Morally, because of the literally besotted conceit which, 
.in plain daylight view of innumerable facts to the con¬ 
trary in recent past history and in present experience, 
under our own eyes, has determined that there is nothing 
good in Indian character, that there is nothing beneficial 
Tn present-day administration, which does not owe its 
being to us; and, because of our insular national pride, 
we are not willing to share our rule and governance with 
a dark-skinned people. Bark face—black heart. Dark 
, kin—necessarily mental inferiority ; dark skin—nobility 
of character and self-sacrifice, with other of the higher 
qualities of soul and mind, impossible ; dark skin—busi¬ 
ness energy, commercial forethought, wholly wanting, 
else, it is argued, the development of India would be 
ensured with Indian capital. The last isj- a particularly 
cruel and stupid thrust, since we have ' drained 1 the 
country of all its spare capital. 

These are among the reasons why India is poor, and, 
being poor, is—by the standard of the age—necessarily 
and irredeemably inferior. 


Sl 


Tiong prior to the time when five millions sterling 
represented the total amount of trade between England 
and India, the ‘drain,’ »b its inevitable consequences 
wore realised, was the subject ol adverse comment. At 
that time 1 India ’ meant the Lower Provinces of -Bengal, 
several towns on the Coromandel coast, including Chinna- 
patuam (Madras), with much of the Hinterland, and the 
island of Bombay with surrounding territory and a few 
centres of trade such as Surat. The Bombay districts 
were acquired later—from the Marathas and^ others. 
’When sovereignty was assumed in Eastern and Southern 
India the question was considered : ‘ In what Manner it 
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in$lf*pv most expedient to exercise it for the permanent 
Bt nefit of the governing Power. 11 The * Manner ’ would 
be to commit 



1 fch<i mtetml A flniuibt ration to one or more ton rider aMo Moormen; 
tho .Ifoonuen ‘MoEly should be employed in tho Offices of Govern¬ 
ment; the cultivation of the soil should be Mt with the GontooS, 
whose Property it and the lievumie fixed for ever*; *. . , the 
gbvomisg Power should stand paramount, and hold the. Sword over 
the n t, watching the Administration of every subordinate Depart* 
ment, content with a gross hut moderate Tribute proportioned to 
their mfcmwry Expense, and guarding the Country from being ruined 
in Detail by Europeans. On these Terms the Nativew should be Irft 
imdisturbed in the full Enjoyment of their own Laws, Custom , 
PvnjudietSj and Religion* Ou these Terms they would ns readily 
submit to our Dominion as to mi y other, nor could it ever be lost but 
by foreign Conquest, 1 

This mm the highest wisdom of the eighteenth century 
concerning England's connection with India* It was 
very high wisdom indeed. Those dozen lines are the 
quintessence of a policy by which alone one country can 
successfully and prosperously hold rule over another, if, 
indeed, the achievement, at any time and in any circum¬ 
stances, be even approximately possible* It is the policy 
which prcwails in the Australian Common werith, the 
Dominion of Canada, the Colonies generally, with this 
exception—from none save from India is a Tribute 
exacted. Only as we go back to that ideal for India 
and realise it to the full will prosperity ever return to 
that country. 

The easy conquest of Hindustan by the Muhammadans 
is accounted for by 4 the Moderation of the Tribute im-\ 
posed and the Simplicity of their Method of collecting it/ 

' In general, they introduced no Change but in the Army 
and in the Name of the Sovereign* With Respect to the 
Collection of -the Revenues, the System of the present 

This extrmjt (p. ala), a nd *uhsequent ;*xiracta f are Irani the ' Report 
fro?n Committees of the House af Cammed, f vot v M 1781 -82* Printed 
1804. The capital iotters and the italics are those ol the Parliamentary 
pubHoaiton* 
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'^Cwerameitt is upon Principle directly the reverse 
what it ought to be, and I believe, such as never was 
adopted by any other Government.’ 1 

Then, as now, ‘ the eye of prophecy looked backward.’ 
To properly forecast the future the writer glanced at 
what had happened before his time. ‘It cannot be 
disputed,’ ho said, 'that Bengal was in a much more 
flourishing Btate during the last Century than it lias ever 
been under the English Establishment.’ The principle 
on which Akbar secured his conquest ‘ was to conciliate 
the Minds of the native Hindoos, and to unite them as 
much as possible to his Person and Government: some 
ho employed in the highest Offices of the State; with 
others he connected himself and his Family by Marriage.' 

When the East India Company took charge of Bengal 
as a governing power it was after 


■ n, quick Succession of Wars and Involutions, a Foreign Influence 
prevailing both in Matters of Government and Commerce, the dram 
of largo Sums of Money carried away by Individuals, or by the 
Company.’ In such a state of poverty and decay, ‘ instead of Imports 
of Treasure from Europe, a Tribute was actually required from hence. 
Large sums ill specie were actually sent out.* 


‘ The Wealth formerly enjoyed by the Natives, and 
diffused by an equal and constant Circulation through 
the Country, was engrossed by Foreigners, who either 
exported it directly, or, by supplying the other European 
Factories, made it necessary, even for them, to import 
Bullion, for providing their Investments.’ 2 Other portions 

1 > Instead of leaving the Management to the natural Proprietors of the 
Lands, and demanding from them a fixed Portion of the Produce, we fate 
the Management upon ourselves, and pay them a Tribute : Government 
stands in the place of the Ecmmdftr, and allows him a Pension.' 

Philip Francis, the author of this valuable State paper, exceeded m 
value by few—it anv—State papers written concerning India, was not alone 
in the Views he expressed. Many others wrote in a similar strain. Notably 
ru ft communication to the President of Council seven yearn before 
Franck wrote, it was remarked: ‘It must give Pain to an Englishman to 
have Reason to think that, since the Accession of the Company to the 
riowftnnee, tho Condition of the People of this Country has been worse than 
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powerful exposi of the situation in Bengal indicate 
clen^ightcdness* But the policy was too wise 
for adoption. After coneideration, with one exception, 
other counsels were followed. That exception was the 
establishment of a Permanent Settlement in Bengal. 
This brought some measure of prosperity to these 
regions. In all other respects that was done which 
has caused lasting injury to Lidia and hm brought 
discredit upon English fame. 

Thu investment was continued* Even if Bengal, before 
our Accession to the Dewannee, did suffer somewhat 
from the diversion of a portion of its revenues to the 
Mogul Emperor, it appeared 4 that the Company have 
levied higher Rents from this Country whilst [it was] 
labouring under the greatest disadvantages, than it ever 
paid to the Emperors in its most flourishing Condition, 
when the Principal Part of the Revenues were spent 
within the Provinces, and the Remainder went no farther 
than Delhi/ It was equally apparent "that, under our 
Administration, the Desire of Increase, invariably and 
inflexibly pursued, is the Ruin of the Country, and, 
ere long, will be found the worst (Economy/ 

Ten years later, the greatest panegyrist of British rule 
in India—and, at the same time, himself the worst dis¬ 
parager of the Indian people known in British-Indian 
literature—Charles Grant, of the India House, was 
constrained to admit; 4 We apply a large portion of 
their annual produce to the use, of Gre&t Britain. 


it was before; and yet I am afraid the Fact is undoubted; and I bfclleTQ 
has proceeded from tfau following Causes: the Mode of providing the Com¬ 
pany^ Investment; the Exportation oi Specie, instead ci importing btTgo 
nwms aiiiiua 1 !y; the Strictness that has been observed in the Collections; 
the Endeavours of all Concerned to gain Credit by an In crease of Ik ve true 
during the Tima of their being in Station, without suifioientiy attending to 
what future Consequences might be expected from such a Measure; the 
Errors that subsist in the Manner el making the Collections, particularly by 
the employment of Aumils: These appear to mo the principal Causes why 
this fine Country, which flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary 
Government, ift verging towards its Bain while the English have really eo 
great ft share in the Administration*’ 
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y't’hat there is any ‘drain’ from India to England 
as I have shown in preceding chapters, frequently denied 
to*d&y. It was, honestly enough, recognised when, in 
its earlier stages, it was a comparatively small matter 
(to us, but to the men of that day great). There seemed 
then to be no special desire to hide unpleasant truths 
under a guise of fair-seeming. 


<8L 


The material ‘drain’ has robbed India of the capital 
which hitherto hud been available for the promotion and 
strengthening of industry. Without capital no industry, 
on other than the most primitive of bases, can exist. 
Two passages from 1 Mill’s Political Economy,’ vol. v., 
will suffice for the present argument 

< While, on the one hand, industry is limited by capital, 
so, on the other, every increase ot capital gives, or is 
capable of giving, additional employment to industry, 
and this without assignable limit.* 

1 What supports and employs productive labour is the 
capital expended in setting it to work and not the 
demand of purchasers for the produce of the labour when 
completed. Demand for commoditise is not a demand 
for labour,’ 


Indian imports and exports are, elsewhere in this 
work, 1 set out in detail and subjected to a more or 
less searching analysis. They need not be repeated here 
in aught but total amounts:— 

4; 

Exports (including Treasure) in 1898-99 ... 80,086,44? 

Imports ,, ,i ^ , Sol ,303 

Excess of Exports ... ... ... ,£22,555,114- 

Or, Three Hundred Millions of Rupees—more than 
One Rupee per Head from All India. 

That is the balance, in slightly varying amounts, of 
■ Chapter VIII, pp, 343-384- 
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India is, in the matter of exports and imports 
uded year by year. But, m will be apparent to the 
reader on a moment’s thought.» it is not by any mean* 
a full representation of what India annually loses under 
the alien rulers who are her overlords. The amount 
which is shown is that which goes, chiefly to 1 England, 
for expenditure in that ccunfry—no doubt 4 for services 
rendered/ but the sendees could have been rendered by 
tli Indian people themselves at a smaller cost, and 
maybe with equal efficiency* In 1898-99 the Secretary 
oi State for India received £10,303,197 (Bs.244,477*650) 
of this vast sum* He disposed of it thus - 
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Interest on Debt end on other Obligations .. 

Management of Debt (Payments to Bank of England 


£ 

2,805,097 


and Bank oilrel mid) 

49,978 

Charges on Account of Departments in India:— 


Post Office .*♦ 

67,4.00 

Telegraphs. 

76.000 

Political (Diplomatic Charges) 

24,464 

Other Charges ... ... .*♦ 

28,082 

Railways:— 


State Railways (Interest and Annuities) 

... 8,711,690 

Guaranteed Lines (Interest) .* 

... 2,102,525 

Public Works (Furlough, Absentee Allowances, etc,) 

62,089 

Marine Charges ... ... .* 

... 147,046 


Military Charges s— 

Effective Payments to H.&L'ti Exchequer for British 
Forces 

Furlough Allowances ♦ ** .* 

Troop Service and Passage Money 
Other Charges 

Non-Effective i—Payments to H.M* Exchequer for 
British Forces (Retired Pay, Pensions* otc 5*.. 
Pension s to Indian Office rn, etc. ... 

Bo* to Kon-commtesioned Officers and Soldiers 

Do. to Widows and Families, etc.. 

Civil ( barges 

Secretary of Stated Establishment* including Auditor 

and excluding Store Department . 

Postages and Telegrams ... 

Contingencies (Rout* Taxes, Coal, ©to.) 

Royal Indian Engineering College (including Passages) 
Miscellaneous Home Charges ,,, **■ . 


704,400 

302,549 

206,710 

18,815 

627,523 
1,7 81,098 
0,506 
106,957 


107,934 

6,091 

12,287 

29,883 

11,857 
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rlougha ;— 

Covenanted Service . * . 

Military Officers in Civil Employ . 

XJncovenanted, Pilot P and Marine Services . 

Pont ions and Allowances :— 

Political 

Eaafc India Company’s ll&fcablifdmients Abolished 
Home Estab] l »hwout QMcera ... 

Do, Widows and Families from Funds .* 

Indian OUiccrs (or Distinguished Services, Judges, 
TTiicovonanted Service, and others 

Compassionate and other Allowances . 

Indian Service Funds (Annuities, Pensions, etc,) ... 

Donations, Gratuities, and Charities... . 

MiseeJJaneous Charges... 

Stores: — 

Directo r ■ General *s Dopartm ent at Eambe tli ... 
Stationery and Printing for id! Departments in India 
Civil Departments 

Marine Stores ... ... .... . 

Public Works (including Telegraph Stores) . 

Military (including Stores for Special Defence Works) 
Miscellaneous Charges . .. 


<§L 

1.1 Sid 


114,812 

78,410 

66,267 


11,677 

17,221 

42,836 

17,026 

330,901 

14,624 

1,498,474 

1,683 

18,736 

49,823 

48,038 

181,312 

57,142 

95,195 

591,223 

4,519 


Total 

Exchange 

At Ra, 15 to £ 


£10,303,197 

8,144,568 

... lte. 244,477,650 


Before analysing those iigures and showing what, in 
the way of dead-weight, borne by the Indian people, 
they indicate, it may be well to record the extent to 
which these Home Charges have increased since 1834-5 :— 


Home Charges in 1834-5. 

Dividends on East India Stock 
Permanent and Fixed Charges 

Charges, but varying in amount 
Miscellaneous and Contingent Charges 
Temporary Charges, etc. . 

Total . 


£636,826 

833,236 

1,205,414 

96,458 

210,198 


£2,981,122 
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end of sixteen years, namely, in 1850-51, the 
..rffiiuLl increase was only £436,693, A few years later the 
Mutiny piled up national debt* the money being borrowed 
from England; shortly after began the era of public 
works, in which railways have played tho largest part ; 
the railways have added much to the Home Charges, 
little to the real well-being of India. In other respects 
also additions have been made* especially in non-effective 
charges, 

Th© payments made by the Secretary of State fall 
almost naturally into three classes: — 

1 , Interest : 

Interest on debt incurred in the normal 

government of the country . 2,805,097 

Do, do. Endways (including Annuities) 5,874,215 
Management o! Debt ... ... *>* 49 ,97b 

Total . - . £8J29,290 


Or (Rs.15 m £1, Anna — Id,) d,1,852,248,840 ; 

Eiohtfence is'due and payable (and is paid) from 
every man, woman, and child in British India 
per annum for interest, This, with an average 
income of £1 2s. 4eL per head means one-thirty- 
third of the year's income, or eleven days 1 food : 

if, however, as should be done, the income 
is reckoned of 231,000,000 of peopi©, less one 
million who are well-to-do, 1 the amount due 
from each person is one one-tw’ontieth of the 
year's income, or* eighteen days 1 food, 

2 . General Charges; 

All other sums (save No, 3 below) in¬ 
cluding Pcmions, military (effective 
and non-effective) charges, etc., etc. £0,464,983 

Or flte.15 £1, Anna = Id.) <£1,307,025,606; 

1 Chapter 
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SIXPENCE per head per annum is due, or (at 
All 2s. 4d.* average income) eight days' food 
from every Indian : at IBs. per head, this charge 
represents fourteen days’ food. 

8 . Departments and Stores : ... ^ 1 , 100*974 

Or (fin. 15 ** id; A nna - Id.) ^286,581420; 
i.e. t One Penny from every person in India, at &l 2s, 4d., 
one and a half days 1 food : at IBs. per head, over 
two days' food. 


Summary * 




At n 4d. 

At 13s. 



Income, 

Incotnu. 

1. 

Interest on Debt . 

.. 11 days’ food. 

18 days’ food. 

o 

-4 * 

General Charges 

... 8 „ 

14 

8. 

Stores, etc* ... 

H .. 



Totals ... 

. m .. 

.34J, ,, 


Or, about five weeks’ average maintenance of each 
Indian outside the one million well-to-do folks is 
annually disbursed in this country, one of the wealthiest 
of lands, while the disbursing country is, omitting none, 
the poorest realm in all the world! Was ever such a 
crushing tribute exact ed by any conqueror at any period 
of history ? Is there any wonder that two millions of 
British-Iudian subjects of the King-Emperor, Edward the 
Seventh, on the average, now die in each year from want 
of food, and that twenty times two millions are, in the 
Lancashire expression, continually 'clemmed 1 ? 

Budyard Kipling, his words slightly varied, provides 
the Indian, of whom he has written much, but with 
whose actual condition seemingly he lias taken few pains 
to acquaint himself, with a lament (altered a little from 
the original) which should touch even a statesman's heart 
or (harder still) a journalist's conscience as to whether, 
in his perfunctory acceptance of official statements con¬ 
cerning India, each is doing bis duty. Sings the revised 
and amended Kipling:— 



LORD GOl), WE HA’ PAID IN FOIJ. 


Wo have supplied your needs for a hundred years 
' And you call us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never an hour of all our horn's 


But marks our Indian dead ; 

We have giver our means to th’ inexTable call, 


To the sowkar, to the raj. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 


* There’s never a sun goes down in the West 
But sees our wora’ning plight; 

There’s never a sun looks down on us 
But sees this sorrowful sight— 

But claims on the sands forlorn, 

From Comorin to Panjab. 

[f blood be the price of England’s rule, 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full 1 


1 Must we feed your need for a thousand years, 
Is that our doom, your pride, 

As *twas when first our shores ye sought 
And ’a continued wi’ woe beside ?— 

Our bodies lie on the dreary waste 
While our homes are bare indeed. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! ’ 
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y how much Iras the balance of trade, as shown m* 
official records, gone against India? 

Tbits branch of a great subject may seem intricate and 
not easily grasped by the ordinary reader, but a little 
consideration will be well repaid. To render my state¬ 
ments as non-contentions as may be, I will deal, mainly, 
with the figures in the official statements, though thereby 
I fail to indicate the full extent of the evil by not less 
than one-third. To the official figures T add commercial 
profits at ten per cent, 1 

That I may not deal with details which are not ac¬ 
cessible to every one who may wish to check my state¬ 
ments I will refer only to the state of things as revealed 
in the accounts published In the Seventh Issue of ‘Financial 
and Commercial Statistics of British India/ printed in 
Calcutta in 1900, but to be obtained of any Parliament ary 
bookseller In England, Both sides of the account wi i 
include Treasure. 




Annual Avmuajc, 

Totals. 

Period. 





Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exporta. 


1834-85 to 1888-89 
1889-40 „ 1848*44 
1844-45 ,, 1848-40 
1840-50 „ 1853-54 
1854-56 1968-59 

1850-60 „ 1863-04 
1864-65 ,, 1808-60 
1860-70 1873-74 

1874-75 1878-70 

1870-30 „ 1888-84 
1884-86 „ 1888-80 
1880-00 „ 1898-94 
1804-95 1898-90 

£ 

4,877,802 

6,960,068 

8,139,584 

10,567,560 

17,901.698 

27,875,312 

32.876,490 

27,534,067 

82,147,90-1 

41,209,162 

60,089,534 

39,180,022 

50,088,889 

£ 

7,665,066 

9,501,708 

11,330,366 

18,344,750 

17,281,048 

28,781,624 

38,442,950 

38,561,097 

42,080,751 

68,606.711 

60,185,099 

72,444,782 

75,868,242 

£ 

24,890,510 

84,846,840 

40,607,920 

52,837,800 

89,508,190 

136,876.640 

104,382,450 

187.670,335 

160,739,520 

206,045,810 

250,447,570 

295,653.110 

■295,194,445 

£ 

37,775,330 
47,508,540 
65,651,880 
66,723,760 
86,156,240 
148,007,620 
192,214.750 
| 102,909,985 
200,148,755 
268,033,555 
300,925,405 
362,223,600 
370,766,210 

Tot-iils 



1,880,205,840 

2,834,147,730 


* Mr, Drdabhai Naoroji, writing in 1874, said: * On an average com¬ 
mercial profit!* may be taken at twenty per cent. Indian merchants generally 
insure by sailing vessels twenty-five per cent. more, and by steamers fifteen per 
cent, for protit, as by steamers the same capital may be turned over oftener/ 
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^ r: ‘ : -^^port8 in Sixty-Five years ... £2,334,147,780 
Imports „ ,, . 13889 / 295,840 * 
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A3d 10 per cent, trade profit ... 


444,851,690 

'14,485,169 

£489,336,859 


The average annual loss to India on the above showing 
is £7,529,798. It will be remarked how* enormously the 
totals have increased in the later years as compared with 
tho earlier years. The percentage of increase of exports in 
1898*99 over the exports of sixty-five years ago is 1,000 per 
cent, f And such profit as has been made on this enormous 
business has been made mainly by the foreigner—that 
foreigner who is the ruler. That ruler's one boast, daily 
made in the Temple of the Press, on the Platform, and in 
the Dispatch, is that he is in India for the good of India 
and of the Indian people. He leaves it to be inferred 
that if his presence in India were harmful to tho Indian 
people, nothing would keep him there. To the present 
time, save in a solitary instance occasionally seen, ho has 
not realised the harmfulness of hie course, has not seen 
the evil he has done and is doing. Will his eyes ever be 
opened ? 

It is necessary to carry this matter somewhat farther. 
Is it possible to ascertain what this disastrous balance of 
trade has meant in money, which, had it been preserved 
to the country, and had due diligence been shown by its 
rulers, would have been available for that development? 
What has been done in Japan might have been done in 
India. It will be seen that the sums borrowed from 
England to f develop’ India are a mere bagatelle compared 
with what India could herself have provided, had her 
English rulers been m wise in India's interests as it was 
their bounden duty to be. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin, in his survey of the condition 
of the people of Bengal and Behar, a survey extending 
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uyin' nine years, namely, from 1807 to 1810, says, 
words only too familiar to students of Indian affairs 


‘The annual drain of ^3,000,000 on British India has amounted, 
in thirty years, at twolvc per cent* (the mm! Indian jfnte-i compound 
interest, to the enormous surd of X72*%000,000 sterling* * * ■ Bo 
conativat and accumulating a drain, even in England t would mon 
impoverish her, How severe, then, must be its effects on" India, 
where the wage of a labourer is from twopence to threepence u 
day 1 * 


At the end of the century, in the earlier part of which 
Mr* Martin wrote, we, whose fate it is to contemplate 
the work of our own hands, can tell how severe the effects 
of this continuous drain has been upon India. Those 
effects have bean so severe that, outside one million 
wealthy and well-to-do people, the annual income of our 
wards in India has sunk to a halfpenny per day 1 .-Mean¬ 
while the adverse balance of tjeibde—dealing only with 
what appears in the Government records, regarding simply 
what the authorities themselves have put in as evidence, 
not understanding (not seeming to want to understand) 
jyhat the story is which their records tell—has gone up 
to the enormous sum, in 1898-99, of its.302,140,050, and 
has been twelve per cent, higher. 1 

In estimating the loss to India in the nineteenth century 
the start must be made with Mr. Martin’s figures ;— 


£ 

Loss to India, prior to 1884-88, com¬ 
pound interest, at twelve per cent.... 723,000,000 
The average annual loss, taking the 
trade tables alone, has been shown 
above to be about £1 ,500,000. If 
that sum for the w hole period be 
taken, and a charge of five per cent, 
compound interest be made (though 
the money and produce were w f orth 
vastly more than five per cent, to the 


1 Slat. Abs. , Blit India, Ko, 3l t p. 200, 


WiTff, 



THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 1 TRIBUTE 


Indian banker, merchant, cultivator, 
artisan, and to all others in India 



who would have been in a position 
to employ capital to good account, 
were worth at least three times five, 
hut I have taken only five) the result is 4,187,922,782 


Total 


£4,910,922,732 


1 bus, the adverse balance of trade against India 
during the last century, even at the low rate of interest 
1 have adopted, reached the enormous total of nearly 
£5,000,000,000. If one could follow the money in all 
the ramifications through which, in India, it might have 
passed, its fertilising effect in every one of tin five 
hundred and forty thousand villages, its accumulating 
power (‘money makes money’) fructifying in a land 
where its expenditure would have led to an increase in 
substance, it would, even then, be impossible to put into 
words the grievous wrong which (unwittingly but, all' 
the Bame, culpably) has been done- to India. * 

Now that T have reached this point in my exposition, 

I turn to pages 372-373 of the latest issue of 1 Financial 
and Commercial Statistics ’ for another purpose, and find 
that, in taking £7,500,000 as a fair estimate of India's 
annual payments to the India Office, I have greatly 
underestimated the facts. I ought to have reckoned 
those payments at £9,500,000 for each year. The 
1 Amounts received in England at the India Office on 
Aeooant of .India ‘ during the period 1834-35 to 1898-99 

were ..£610,389,135 

To this must be added debt in England 
existing *at the end of 1898-99 ... 124,268,605 


16 


Total 


... £734,657,740 
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'PRosPKKorsr mirnsri india 

respect to the debt, largely for railway extension^ 
mu Ft be taken of the extravagant and short-sighted 
policy followed in connection with it. In the earlier years 
of railway construction, all oblivions to the signs of the 
times in regard to the cheapening of money and, apparently, 
wholly unconcerned as to the eventual liquidation of the 
debts incurred, a guarantee of 5 per cent, was given to 
shareholders, no sinking fund provided, while no means 
were adopted to give the borrower any portion of such 
appreciation in the foreign standard employed for 
borrowing as might take place. It surely was not 
beyond the art of an experienced financier to say how 
this might be done. But it was only India that was 
in those days concerned, and there was no search in 
the City for a Clinton Dawkins. At the time a con¬ 
siderable portion of the money was borrowed ten rupees 
represented .£1 sterling. A thirty years’ sinking fund, in 
many instances, would have procured the repayment of 
the capital sum at rates varying from ten to twelve rupees 
per £. Owing to no provision of the kind having been 
made, and the guarantee of the Government being re¬ 
garded as absolute, £100 stock in the loading Railways 
rose to £150 and more in value in the London market. 
From that rise the nominal borrowers, the people of 
India, received no benefit whatsoever, nor did the lenders 
do aught to cause that rise. On the one part an additional 
burden, in the other an enormous unearned increment 
which the already-burdened party has to pay. Now, 
by means of annuities and debentures, the debt of two 
of the larger Companies is in course of liquidation. 
But £150 is being paid instead of £100, (the original 
sum borrowed), for the rupee has gone down con¬ 
siderably in value as compare! with gold; therefore, 
instead of the debt being liquidated at on average of 
Its. 12 per £ sterling, or even less, it is being liquidated 
at Its.22 Sa.j without any advantage accruing to the 
borrowers. On the contrary, they are heing cruelly, 
needlessly, drained of the very means of daily existence 
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the short-sightedness and heedless financing of 
More and more produce lias to be exported 
year hy year than need have he< n to meet these wholly 
unnecessary charges* Not one Indian at any time has 
been permitted to exercise any control over the unnecessary 
and wasteful railway extension policy adopted for hi^ 
country,—unnecessary because other and cheaper means 
of locomotion, of which the authorities were advised, 
would have better suited an agricultural country su^h as 
is India. 

The borrowings in India are marked hy a like heedless- 
nessf of aught save the convenience of the moment. It 
was found, upon the death of one of them, that certain 
Feudatory Princes had saved considerable sums of money, 
—nothing like so much, it is true, as half-a-dozen com¬ 
moners in England every year are found to possess on the 
proving of their wills* To those States, whose Princes 
had 1 hoards/ it was intimated that the best use to which 
they could put at least a part of their savings was to lend 
them to the Government of India for railway extension* 
So, in 1076^77, Rs.lo,000,000 (£1,000,000) were borrowed 
from the Maharajah Holkar for 101 years certain at four 
and a half per cent* From the Maharajah Scindia, 
Ra.10,000,000 were obtained at four per cent as a 1 Per- 
petnal * loan. From the Nawab of Rampur, likewise 
a loan was secured, also at four per cent*, but it is 
to he repaid ‘after one year's notice, to be given on 
or after 1st of December, 1917*’ A further loan which, 
on the I'jt of October, 1900, stood in the books of the 
India Office at Rs*29,000,000, had been obtained from 
the Maharajah Scindia; it is being repaid by annual 
instalments of Rs, 120,000. An ex-Member of the Vice¬ 
roy's Legislative Council, during 1901, put it on record in 
London that India has been served by the most remark¬ 
able and most able financiers known to any civilised 
country* "Most remarkable/ yes, seeing that the 
Government of India can borrow at about three per 
cent., to negotiate loans fixed for 101 years or to be 
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g£' 

:>^.Ptirpetaai 11 at four and four 
respectively ! 

The figures indicating 
to England, given on page 


£ 

Loss to India, as already shown , t . 4,910*922,782 

Add, for remittances to England on 
official account, not shown in the 
tirade returns, nearly iS%OBO,000 
per annum, since (and including) 

1834-5, at five per cent, per annum 

compound interest . 1,044,980,684 

Borrowings ir. England (net remain¬ 
ing after conversions, repay¬ 
ments, etc.) ... . * . ;.. 124,268,605 


£6,080,172,021 


The foregoing figures, enormously large as they arc, do 
not represent anything like the real state of things. E ven 
as they are presented, they are too big to be grasped by 
the mind : to moat of us they will be like astronomical 
distances—mere rows of figures to which only the highly- 
intellectual and deeply-sympathetic can attach any real 

» In the debate in the House of Commons on the Indian Budget on the 
14th of August, 11)01* Mr* W. S. Caine, MJL\, ms tie certain comments on 
these transactions Ho pointed out that the Government of India ho-’ 
borrowed from the Maharajah Holhar £1,000,000 at 4J per cent, for 101 years* 
* A more ridiculous transaction was never castled out* The money could 
to-day be borrowed easily at 3 per cent,, but bore was ft needless payment of 
£15,000 ft year for at least eighty years, and before this loan is repaid the 
Government will have disbursed in Interest, apart from the principal, 
££,$00,000, of which £1*400,000 represents the difference between 4J and 3 
per cent., and would have been much bolter stink in irrigation than in the 
pockets of the wealthy Maharajah- It was impossible to understand why 
when the loan was raised a sinking fund was not provided to extinguish it 
over a number of years. Then there wad another loan from Seindhia of 
£1300,000 at 4 per coot. Here the position was worse than in the ease of 
Holkar, for there waa no limit of time. This loan made a present of £16.000 
n year to Sctridhia for ever. He bad no derive to depreciate the personal 
loyalty and general good administration of the State of which HdntLJiia was 
the chief, but this £15,000 a year would have been a good deal better sunk 
in enterprise a for the prevention of famine,* 
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rfrag; nay, even by such, the utmost to which they 
attain m but an approximation to the actual state 


As I my f this statement is only a part, a very small 
part, of the story. The real meaning of the * drain/ in so 
far as India is concerned, is barely half adequately allowed 
for, even though the net borrowings are included. After 
very carefully considering the whole circumstances, I have 
determined, in this work at least, nut to go farther with 
my investigations as to the extent of the 1 drain/ Once 
one has got to six thousand millions sterling, the doubling 
or trebling of that sum tells nothing to the average British 
citizen who is jealous for the good name of Britain as an 
overlord responsible for the welfare of subject nations. 
If this sum fails to move him nothing will move him. 
It will suffice as a concluding remark on this aspect of 
the relations between England and India if X submit tho 
views of the late Sir George Campbell, K.C.SX, some¬ 
time Lieutenant- Governor of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and, Subsequently, Member of Parliament for the 
Kirkaldy Burghs. In his work on ‘ The British Empire/ * 
that eminent Anglo-Indian civilian says 


1 It must be remembered that we give neither our services nor our 
capital for nothing. Much of thie U paid for h} remittances to Europe. 
Tho public remittances are now ,£16,000,000 per annum, and it iu 
estimated that the private remittances would be almost as much more 
if tho flow of British capital to India were stopped, tmd tho transac¬ 
tions showed only sums received in England. As it is the continual 
addition of fresh capital invented in India about balances* The 
private remittances and the balance of trade show only about the 
mmt amount as the public drawings to be depleted from India—that 
about -£16,000,000 per annum. This is what is sometimes called the 
4< tributes ” paid to England, Well, it is not tribute, but it is paid for 
oivii and military services, loans, railways, industrial investments, and 
ah tho rest; and the result is that a large part of the increased 
production is not retained by the Indian peasant/ 


The last-preceding sentence is the merest juggling with 
Words, and is unworthy of so notable a public servant 


r Cassell and Co., Limited, IS87, p. 70. 
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ose 4 civil and military Borrices/ were India govert^ 
ith strict justice, all but a bare modicum,-have 

been performed, have been well performed, at any time 
within the past fifty years, by the natives of the country. 
For, every pound sterling which has been paid to a 
foreigner for services which a native could have rendered 
is in itself an unjust charge and, in addition, is a gross 
injury to the country in an economic sense. Such pay¬ 
ments and pensions constitute a tribute of the worst kind 
with a grievance attached. 



XtTTLK MORE THAN A NATION OF SERFS m 


As the result the Twentieth Century at its dawn finds 
India impoverished financially and morally, her people 
emasculated and little more than a nation of serfs, and 
rapidly drifting into a condition, as regards mere food for 
sustenance, when the vast majority of the people. 


TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OUT OF* TWO HtTNURED AND 
THIRTY-ONE MILLIONS, 


will speedily sink into an even more parlous condition 
than at present. 

Compare—no, contrast, there is no comparison—con* 
trust Engand against India during the past fifty years in 
one respect, only; the public buildings, the hospitals, the 
cathedrals, churches, and chapels, the free libraries, the 
baths and wash-houses, and the like other evidences oi 
increasing public convenience erected in England. Thera 
is hardly a village in the land without a restored or newly- 
built parish church or Nonconformist chapel, or both. 
There is not a town of ten thousand inhabitants and 
upwards which does not, in its civic buildings and pro¬ 
vision for daily wants, indicate a prosperity shared by all. 
But, India? Leaving out the few Presidency cities and 
provincial capitals, where the public buildings have been 
erected from public funds, throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire them is nothing to be found com¬ 
parable with the activity and solid advance in England. 
Indeed, the rupees which might have erected a temple, or 
built a seat-house, or planted a grove, or excavated a 
tank, or dug a wall, or established a centre of artistic or 
musical culture in India, have been employed to build 
wash-houses and churches in England, and not even an 
Indian rupee can be expended twice over and in two 
countries. 
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Jo tht. mishandling oi Indian affaire already recot ^ 
iust be added the gratuitously serious harm done i y the 
new currency legislation. By the closing oi' the Mint* 
and giving an artificial value to the rupee the Government 
of India have done harm to every section of the indum 
population. The mi- i«f herein caused, if the policy be 
persisted in, will, in tho long run, probably, do even moro 
harm than any other evil from which India has suffered. 
It will run the ‘ drain ’ very closely, and complete the 
min which that has begun. 1 In this instance a moral as 


it 


’ In the shalle ot communications to the press of England and of 1 ivlia 
Mr iamaetioB Artec t Wndltt, oi Bombay, Is doing good so vico by pUUing 
the ill done in a popular form. In a letter to the Tinm of Xnd*a to May. 

1901 , the position is thus described:— . 

■ Tiie Govern i 1 rant have loudly pioelataWd that they have obtained a 
surplus without any increase of taxation. But if you take from the taxpayer 
Is. Id. instead of lljd., how can it lie in the mouth oi the I irmtice Mtmstt t 
to'suv that lie in not taking move money out of the poekeis of the taxpayers . 

, I wi )i assume tho price of cotton to be id. per lb. to-day in Liverpool. 
Kow if a ryot has to pay one rupee to the Exchequer, with an open mint and 
the rupee at Uld., ho would have to give less than 3 lbs. of cotton. But 
with the rupee at Is. 4d. ha wUl require 4 lbs. of cotton; so it is evident 
that with the artificial rupee he has got to part with extra produce; and yet 
it U said that ho is paying no more in taxes. No doubt the Currency pgis- 
laiion 1ms cheapened imports. But is there any civilised country m the 
world which favours imports at the expense of exports which are the products 
oi the capital and labour u! tho country ? 

• Bor the year 1890-1000 the import trade is given at Ba-70 mires 
(£47 000 0001 exclusive of treasure and Government Stoics. O r export 
trade is (riven at Bs.lOS cwrw (£72,000,000) for the same year, on the basis 
of the artificial rupee, via., Is. -id. The same figures on the basis of true 
value ot the coin, vis., Hid., would, if worked out, amount to abcu: Bs.tlf 
erores (£65,000,000) for imports, and about Its,ISO erores (£1110,000,000) for 
exports. What is the conclusion ? We would have paid with an open mint 
about Bs.37 erores (£16,000,000) more for our import.., and i t would have come 
entof the pockets of the well-to-do Europeans ami natives, an they are tho 
chief consumers ot imports, whilst the producers would have got about Bs.42 
moics (£26,000,0001 morn for their exports, which would have remained ui 
their pockets. But the producer loses over and above Ba.42 croreB 
(£20,000,000). I will endeavour to show what that figure is. 

‘ On tho authority of his Excellency Lord Curaon, the entire annual pro¬ 
duce of tilt- country is valued at Bs. ,50 erores (£800.000,000). l^'-luct 
lls.108 erores (.£7'j".OOO,OO0) oi produce exported; the hnlance is Bs.M- 
crores (£ 220 , 600 , 1100 ) worth ol pi xiuoo. Ninety per eonl. of the population 
oi India live by agriculture, and they consume about Rs.SOS erores 
(£174,000,000) worth o£ produce, so the remaining 10 per cent, who are non- 
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,tfs a financial wrong has been committed* So far m 
^financial wrong goes hi affecting existing ‘ hoards ’ of 
silver,, tha people had already, to a vary large extent, lost 
those f hoards/ but in their everyday transactions much 
mischief etisuoa, In respect to the moral wrong that is 
almost irremediable, and will be lasting. The object that 
the Government o! India had in view in its legislation 
was, mi a debtor to a gold-currency country, to reduce the 
number of depreciated rupees it had to annually provide 
to meet its obligations in the more valuable metal. This 
was its obvious duty—unless a greater duty intervened. 


agriculturists consume the balance, via*, Ra.84 crores (£32,600*000)* But on 
flic sumo high, authority, viz,, thatof hia Excellency the Viceroy; the annual 
income of the ryot m given at Ra.20 (£1 Gs* 81), whilst of the non agri¬ 
culturists is given at Rs.BQ (£2) per annum, consequently tue IO per cant, 
of the papulation, instead of consuming tie.34 croroa (£32,606,000) worth of 
produce, consume 30 per cent, more as their purchasing pmvvr is gWtei 
to that extent Therefore, 1 distribute the consumption of He.842 crurea 
(£228,000,000) worth of produce aa follows; Produce consumed by the 
agriculturists, R*.29l orores (£104,000,000}* Prqdftoe consumed by the non- 
agriculturiste, Its*51 crotes (04,000,000)* I maintain that the producer* 
lose on the latter amount which they are obliged to sell on tb 1 basis of Is. 4d* 
to the rupee, which loss comes to about Use 14 crores (£11,300,000). The 
entire 1 om to the producer us fur as X can make out comes io about F»tf*5ti 
cruras (£37*300,000) a year* Against this Johh to the country there is A 
saving to the Govcmmont on heme charges, which saving may be computed 
at about Bs.iO erores (£6,000,000}* 

( Our attention ha« been drawn in the Budget (datemeat io the develop 
mont of mills and factories since 1805. The paragraph in the Budget stele* 
ment rum a? fallows : M I may cite a few examples of industrial developmcrt . 
In the year 1805 there wore 350 cotton factories, including spinning and 
weaving mills, and there were 586 such factories in 1890. The number of 
engineering workshops and foundries, including railway workshops, rose 
from 72 in 1805 to 82 m 1809, and jute mills and presses from 62 to 83. 
Rico milk numbered 63 in 1895 m against 84 in 1899* and sugar factories 
9 in 1395 as against 14 in 1899.” Oar friends in England will be gratified 
at our progress as Indicated by our Finance Minister, Bet me, however, 
Inform them that, since 1895. the market value Of our capital sunk in moat 
of the above concerns, shows to-day a shrinkage of above 50 per cent. 

+ The net loss to the producer as mentioned above comes to about Rs.56 
eroree (£39,300,008), Deduct about 10 crores (£6,000,000) *aved in home 
churges The balance of loss por year in my opinion comes to Hs*46 crores 
(£30,000,000), But this la not all* I cannot with any degree of accuracy 
tix the loss sustained by the country owing to the arrestation of development 
in the wealth-pro duo mg institutions of the country, consequent on the 
Currency Legislation* * 
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„. jo Go comment forgot, ov ignored—forgetfulness seer 
impossible—the fact ?,hat in other relations with its sub¬ 
jects it had duties which far transcended those of a 
debtor to a gold-using country. In this respect, I prefer 
another should tell what has been done, how it wan done, 
and what the consequences have been and will continue 
to be, 

Mr. Cecil Balfour Phipson, in a work recently published 
by Messrs, Swan Sonnen&chein and Co,, * The Science 
of Civilisation/ 1 comments upon the ‘consequences to 
England and India of the partial adoption by the latter of 
the former's money unit/ makes the following powerful 
and pertinent observations:— 


India's yearly payments in England have risen Cram tiboui 
i 1 U,000,000 a year in 1870-4, La aboiat -£17,500,000 in 1895-6, an 
increase of just upon sixty per cent. 

Now, to moot the payment of £11,000*000 a year hi 1870-4, when 
the rate of exchange was Is. lid. x^er rupees the Indian Government 
bad to deduct from its revenue, roughly, Ifa* 11.1,000,000* At the 
mm$ rate of exchange, therefore* it would have to have deducted for 
the same purpose in 1895-0, roughly, Its. 188,000,000, Bat as a 
matter of fact, it had to pay during this latter term RhJGO, 000,000 a 
yn&r, in place of ,RsA8#,000,000 —an increase, that is, of 160 per 
cent., instead of only sixty per cent., and this because the rate of 
exchange between India and England had fallen from Is. lid* per 
rupee to I’ * $d, lu other words, this fall in the rate of exchange 
entailed upon the Indian Government as debtor an additional annual 
payment of RsJ 17,000,000, which either had to be raised as extra 
taxation from the people of India or deducted from sums hitherto 
allocated to public works* Necessarily and rightly, therefore, the 
Government regarded the fall in the rate of exchange as entailing the 
gravest injury upon India* and imposing an all but insupportable 
burden upon her limnees. They conceived, therefore, that it was 
their duty to raise this rate by whatever means were open to thorn ; 


* < Tb@ Science of Civilisation; or, the Principles of Agricultural, Ir lua- 
tdftl, and Commercial Prosperity*’ Uy Cecil Balfour Phipson. Swan 
Soimonachein and Co., Ltd., 10C1* I am indebted to the courtesy of author 
iv d publishers fur the long extracts I am able to present to the reader. I 
should like to say here that, in my opinion, Mr- Phipsou's remarkable study 
affords one means whereby Indians ad verity may bo remedied* Of that I 
will speak at length when I deal with the remedies which, in my judgment, 
should be adopted. 
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'71S0^ ^hdeed, to the original level of Is, lid, per rupee, but to the lower 
.tme^of It3. id., and fix it their, convinced that every rupee saved 
through a rise in the rate of exchange was a rupee saved to the Indian 
Treasury, and therefore of neccmity to the /ndian people. Accord* 
ingiy, thd rate has been raised from Is* 2d, to Is. 4d. per rupee, so 
that only Rs. 2 (12,500,000 are now required from India to discharge 
the annual' debt of £175,000,000 to England, instead of Its,8Of),000,000 
m before* By this a saving to the Indian Treasury of Bs*B7,009,000 
a year has been effected, and through the means taken to raise the 
rate, this latter has also been permanently fixed at about Is, id. The 
Indian Government, therefore, heartily congratulates itseU on the 
success of its operations, and refuses to listen to any arguments, 
or to consider any facts which discredit them. 

But sympathy is one thing and relief quite another, and this cannot 
possibly tw obtained through any acts of the debtor, be he government 
or individual, other than those of repayment, repudiation, or bank¬ 
ruptcy, Relief must come from the creditor , either through rectifies 
tion of the falsified standard, or the foregoing of such excess in hie 
legal claim as is caused by its falsification, And that the position of 
defrauded debtor is that which the Indian Government occupies 
towards England readily appears by a reference to the only standard 
by which a rise or full in the value of national money units can be 
measured, the quantities of each nation's chief food grain—which in 
India is rice, in England wheat—that must be given fox them. The 
following Tabic permits of this comparison, the course of rupee values 
in India being expressed fit wheat as well as rice to make the position 
clearer:— 


TABLE XXXVIII, 

Showing gghhss of Money Values in India (Bombay) and 
England in Rice and Wheat, 




1870-4. 

1875-9. 

1880-4. 

1885-9. 

i 189CM, 

18B5-T, 

India J 

f Rice. 

100 

m 

112 

100 

90 

88 

[ Wheat,..,.* 

100 

9 S 

109 

107 

100 , 

97 

Euglaut 

1—Wheat ... 

100 

114 

124 

148 

147 

156 


The above Table proves that while the value of the rupee in India, 
whether measured in - rice or wheat, haa remained practically 
stationary throughout the whole term of twentj'-five years, 1870-94, 
that of the pound in England has risen over fifty per cent, during the 
same term* 1 


1 Taken from the “ Pricea Current of Rico and Wheat ” given in the 
14 Statistical Abstract for British India.’ 1 Of course to whatever extent 
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■>y ^ ULtl t,lcn ' al '° the measures by which the Indian Government" 
> conceives it has aooompiiihed the impossible, lightening the liabilities 
of India to the same extent as it has reduced its own payment a ? 
A nd what are their real economic e ffect a ? 

Tiicao measures sum two; (j) It has nxiud the price of the rupee in 
pence, the rate of exchange between India and England from itc 
lowest point 18 pence, to 10 pence per rupee. (2) It 1ms fixed this 
price as a permanency, within but narrow limits of variation, and, as 
it conceives, has effected a yearly saving for India, of Its.87,000,000 in 
her payments to England, and has at the same time fixed the rate of 
exchange between the two countries at or about 10 penco per rupee. 
,t remains now to ascertain the effect of these mea: uvea upon Indui 
herself, or rather upon the throe great economic classes of Indian 
society— Depositors, Agriculturists, and Merchants. 


DBrosrxoBS, 

Necos -inly, when the Indian Government in 189$, in pursuance of 
its currency policy, dosed its mints to tho free coinage of silver and 
thereby demonetised all silver in India not in the form of coin ’/the 
class affected first and most injuriously was the class of Depositors or 
owners of hoards of silver money. For prior to tho closing of the 
minta the legal money unit of India was not the riepee, but tho 168 
$ m ' m °f nlvor in the rupee; just as at pressnt the legal money unit 
o) Great Britain is not the pound, but tho 123'26 grains of gold in the 
pound. For any creditor in India before the above date was just as 
much entitled to refuse light rupees as is now any creditor in England 
o refuse light sovereigns. Consequently, a fixed weight of silver 
being the true money unit of India, and not the coined rupee every 
Indian holder oi rupees was as free to convert his silver rupees into 
bullion as the Bank of England now is to hold its gold reserves in 
bars. -Lo deprive sdver bullion, therefore, of its power to discharge 
d<m,s in India was legally the same thing M to deprive good bullion of 

But P«* oti “«.V it was a much more 
serious thing. For while it still remains the practice of Indian 

“! ea W1 tha " moi!e y deposits, this has long 
«m. cd to be the practice of British depositors, the Bank of Eng 

“S p 7 t( ' n<lm « to (1 ° ** the whole of Great Britain what each 
fud.au depositor aoi;ually does for himself. To suddenly penalise the 
practice, therefore, by depriving silver bullion of its customary 
power to discharge del,ts and effect payments, entailed such a wanton 
and wholesale cetihsoatico, or annihilation rather, of Indian monetary 


rrr ? da<le th ® nonnBl Production of food, they aka conceal the effect 

Z nea^aii^ttom eDUy ° 0ntro0ti<>n5 - ^ °° nceftl 
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is floaroily to be conceived of 
> Gbveminent, much lew of a body of honourn 


the act of a civilised 
honourable English gentlemen. 

Had Imperious necessity instead of infatuated ignorance demanded 
such a change in the currency, the leat that common honesty req uired 
is that prior to the change coming into force opportunity should have 
been offered during a reasonable time to nil holders of bulb on to 
convert their deposits into coined rhoncy, so that those failing to 
avail themselves of mrch oiler would only have themselves to Blame 
for subsequent loss. But such honest and open procedure would have 
postponed indefinitely the darling desire of the Indian Government to 
raj so 41 the rate of exchange, 1 ' Accordingly, it stole a march upon its 
confiding Depositors, and treated them as enemies to be plundered 
instead of as subjects to be protected. Can it be wondered at if this 
same class, as the nature of this trick is Brought homo to them, 
regard the Government hi their turn as an enemy to bo distrusted 
instead of a protector to be relied upon ? 

But members of the great class of Indian depositors are not the 
only or oven the greatest sufferers from the currency policy of their 
Government* Those of two even more important classes must take 
precedence of them in this respect—4he class of cultivators and the 
class of merchants. 


ItfJDIAN CoLTrVATOBS* 

The currency policy of the Indian GoYonment, which looks to 
nothing hut raising the rate of exchange between India and England, 
cannot possibly obtain effect, so far as any action m India is concerned, 
save by inducing a general fall bn Indian prices* Necessarily, 
therefore, the pursuit of this economic folly is quite inseparable from 
eonse queue eg which not only cut off Indian cultivators as a ola&s 
from the faintest hope of prosperity, but leave them naked and 
defeneeleaa against the ever-impending calamity of a deficient rain¬ 
fall, As h m been just pointed out, such unjust spoliation of Indian 
cultivators must increasingly incapacitate them from supporting the 
Burden of had seasons, and so force them, much sooner than would 
otherwise be needed, to depend upon the Government for supplying 
them with the bare necessities of life* Obviously, therefore, the 
famine expenditure of the Government must be largely increased by 
their currency policy, while every such increase constitutes m 
additional set-oft against their ostensible savings on remittances. 

It will now be useful to tabulate the figures so far arrived at m a 
debit and credit account against and in favour of the Indian people* 



•PROSPEROUS' BRITISH INDIA 
TABLE XL. 

Profits an» Losurr from C'oiirrncv Pou-CYi 


<SL 


l>r. 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Or * 


To annual loss 

By annual sav¬ 

to depositors 

ings on remit¬ 

from demons 

tances to Eng¬ 

fixation of 

land through 

silver bullion., Ei4 60,000,000 

rise in rate of 

To annual loss 

exchange from 

to cultivators 

18d, to 10d. Ba, £7,500,000 

through fall in 

By annual Iona 

prices of food, * Its, 70,000,000 

to India from 

To annual loss 

currency policy 

to Government 

of the Govern¬ 

through extra 

ment .Be. 112,600,000 

famine expen¬ 


diture,,* *.* Its* 20,000,000 


Its. 150,000,000 

Its. 150,000,000 


Indian Merchants. 

But this robbery of Indian depositors and automatic extortion 
from Indian cultivators by no means exhausts the list of injuries 
inflicted upon the Indian people by the currency policy of their 
Government* For this class of Indian merchants, and through them 
ail the economic Interests of the country, is also made to suffer 
severely, as wo shall now point out. 

We know it to be an imperative economic duty of every civilised 
Government to ensure constant and increasing additions of money 
units to the circulation to enable their subjects to carry' on freely the 
multiplying operations of civilised life* For money is to advanced 
civilisation what oil is to complex machinery, that which enables the 
multitudinous wheels of both to move with ease and safety. Curtail 
or cut off the supply of money in the one case, as of oil in the other, 
onct immediately friction increase r m rapidly as to enormously 
impede motion, and eventually ensure grave injury in every direction* 
But the Indian Government, in company with all other civilised 
governments, has never realised its duty in respect to the adequate 
supply of money units, having abandonod the regulation of such 
sapply to external circumstances* Happily, these circumstances 
have been particularly favourable to India. For as its need of 
money units increased, there was set l>eo for Its use, through ‘.he 
action of Europe and the United States, vast quantities of silver, the 
annual importations of which proved just sufficient, so long as these 
were treated as money, to maintain remarkable stability in the 













SUPPLIES OF MONEY 


U1 


level of Indian prices, by keeping Indian merchant* supplied 
StitilihosQ increasing supplies of money essential bo the free conduct 
of their operations< 

But tine remarkable, and from a commercial point of view, most 
satisfactory, state of Indian monetary affairs* which was in no way 
due to any intelligent attempt by the Government to do whtifc it 
ought to do, vis., enmre adnqi^ate mgjMm of money t won suddenly 
put an end to in 1891? by its tin in belli gent attempt to do what it 
ought not to do, vis., msure jUcily in foreign cxc Images. For by 
depriving silver bullion in that year of its prerogative as money, and 
stopping its coinage of silver rupees, it prevented, as far us it could, 
those essential and increasing additions to the annual circulation of 
India which hud hitherto been so sufficiently and f>atisfactoriZy pro¬ 
vided in complete independence of it. The growth and magnitude of 
these aumial additions art shown in the following Table;— 


<SL 


U) 

Periods. 

i 

(3) 

Quinquennial 
import?; of silver. 

m 

■ Equal to rupees 
added to 
circulation. 

E, 

W 

Rupees coined : 
at Govern ment ] 
Mint, 

15) 

Ratio of 
Column 
(4) to Id). 

1870-4 

Oz. 

83,384,000 

IU, 

\ ‘250,002,000 

Es~ 1 

172,850,000 

1 60 percent. 

_ j 

1875-9 
1880-4 ; 
1885-9 
1890-4 ' 

188,290,000 

120,517,000 

166,700,000 

229,900,000 

82,517,000 

408,810,000 
381,551,000 
500,298,000 
! 689,700,000 

371,100,000 
: 268,650,000 
; 387,650,000 
| 447,700,000 

91 „ 

72 „ 

77 

95 „ 

1895-7 


---■- 

9,605,000 


Import r 
for 1895-7. 
had 

Govern¬ 
ment not 
interfered 

' 

-170,000,000 

J_ 1 

510,000,000 ! 

357,000,000 

70 „ 


From this Table the following important conclusions must be 
drawn:— 

(1) How immediately, largely and progressively the imports of 
silver bullion into India increased after its demonetisation in Europe 
and the United States. 

(2) That these silver imports fulfilled all the purposes of money 
in India, whether remaining as bullion or coined into rupees, as over 
70 per cent, of all imports were. 

(B) That subsequent to 1893-4 no silver imports fulfilled any of 

17 
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purposes of money, except in so fa ,p as they were suEreptitii _ 

or illicitly coined into rupees; while* the issue, of rupees from tbe 
Government mints practically ceased* 

(!) That but for the Government interference, the imports of silver 
into India during the three years 1895-7 would lmve reached (at the 
same ruto of increase as before) 170,000,000 ounces, equal to an addi¬ 
tion of over 500>000,000 rupees to the circulation; so that the action 
of the Government has diminished the monetary supplies of Indian 
merchants by the enormous sum of over Its*500,000,000 in three 
years, the paralysing effect of which upon Indian trade may bn bettor 
realised by merchants in Great Britain if they consider the conse¬ 
quences to themselves of the loanable capacities of British bankers 
being suddenly reduced in the game term by JGGtWjOOOjOOO, For at 
least JQ1 is employed in Great Britain for every rupee employed in 
India* 

We cum now perceive that the Indian Government, in trying to 
protect itself from the uupr event able consequences (so far as it is 
concerned) of the value of the British money unit being falsified 
against it, ivaa deliberately set itself, by the course it is pursuing, to 
injure every class but money lenders of the vast community committed 
to its charge, to rub depositors, to oppress cultivators, intensifying 
the burthen of their ever-imminent scarcities, to hamper merchants, 
and all this for the sake of a completely fallacious saving on remit¬ 
tances, which one year’s increased famine expenditure goes far 
towards committing. While the British Government, in being a 
consenting party to the further extension of the British money unit 
to another and still poorer 250,000,000 of people, is preparing final 
min for British farmers, who, starting from wheat and returning to 
it in the necessary rotation of crops, will henceforth huve to compete 
in their home markets for home money units with Indian wheat- 
growers, the most impoverished unltivatore; in the civilised world* 


CHAPTER VIII 


NO TRADE WITH NEARLY TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 

THE Indian PEOPLE— EXCEPT IN ONE ARTICLE 

A Pressing Question at Every Renewal of the Charter to the 
Bast India Company, 

Kir Thomas Mimro, Sir John Malcolm, and Mr, Rickards, on 
Indian Trade and What It Will Never Do, 

What Becomes o! the Imports into British India ? Who 
Takes Them ? 

British and Europeanised-Indian Requirements : ITljOOO^CXK) 
People Almost Wholly Outside Import Influences. 

Analytes of the Imports, Item by Item* 

Actual Trade (apart from Cotton Cloths) of un-Europeanised 
India, Under Qua Halfpenny per Head per Annum 

The 1 Prosperity * in India Not Indian Prosperity. 

Why Lidia Did Not Take Advantage of the H pinning* Jenny 
and Steam Engine when First Invented, 

England's Policy towards India Dominated by Commercial 
Considerations, 

rlamert Mill Locking the Boor against Indian Advancement 
in India, 

India's Exporta: Whose Are They ? Analysis of Every 
Articles of Export, 

A Twenfcy-Nino Years' Comparison Yields Woful Results* 

In Spite of Many Borrowed Tana of Millions Sterling to be 
Spent on Public Works Production Falling Oil, 

Consequences r Severe and Continuous Individual Suffering 
and Much Loss of Life. 

A Famine 1 Success 1 which shows, in Three Divisions of the 
North AYeutem Provinces, a Minus Population of Two 
and a Half Millions. 

Appendix ; 

Condition ot the 8iik*Weaving Industry in Madura, Son them India. 

TN the days preceding each renewal of the Charter' of 
■*- the East India Company—notably the renewals of 
1793, 1313, 'and 1833 —no questions were asked of the 
witnesses, by learned Counsel representing the East 

India Company, more persistently, than such as related to 

m 
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icrfe probability of the natives oi India becoming pur¬ 
chasers of English manufactured goods, The prevailing 
opinion was that expressed by Sir (then Colonel) Thomas 
Mimro, afterwards Governor of Madras, who, taken as a 
whole, was one of the very best men India has known. 
On the 12th of April, 1813, ha was under examination 

4 In the event of a free trade/ he was asked, * are you 
of opinion there would he any considerable increased 
demand for British commodities or manufactures among j 
the natives of Hindostan?* 

*1 do not think/ he said, 'there would be any con¬ 
siderable increase of the demand for European commodities 
among the natives of India/ Beesons for this opinion/ 
wore given, For a cause which, shortly, will be apparent, 
those reasons may be stated. 


i At our principal settlements/ continued Cob Munro, ■ whore we 
have been longest established, the natives have adopted none of our 
habits, and scarcely uso any of our commodities!, the very dom eatlcs 
of Europeans use none of them; there are a few natives at Madras, 
and some other placets who sometimes purchase European com 
me ditie s, and tit up apartments in an European style, to receive 
their guests, but it is done merely, I believe, in compliment to their 
European friends, and what is purchased in this way by the father, 
is very often thrown away by the son; the consumption does not 
extend, but seems to remain stationary; I„ think there are other * 
causes of a more permanent nature than the high price, which 
preclude the extension of Uie consumption of European articles in ; 
India; Li nS tko ftQ causes, I reckon the influence of the climate, f 
the religious and civil habits of the natives, and more than anything j 
else, I an: afraid, the excel ie nee of their own manufactures* In inis j 
country, people who know little of India, wot! naturally suppose, that 
as the furniture of the house and the table require so much expense, 
a groat demand iriH likewise be made among the natives of India 
for the same purposes; but a Hindoo has no table, ho eats alone 
upon the bare ground; the whole of what may be called his table 
service consists of a brass basin and an earthen plate ; his house has 
no furniture; it U generally a low budding, quadrangular, rather a 
shed than a house, open to the centre, with mud walls and mud floor, 
which is generally kept bare, and sprinkled every day with water, 
for coolness; ids whole furniture usually eon Fusts of a mat or a 
small carpet, to rest upon; if he had furniture, he has no place 
to keep it in, it would be necessary to build a house to hold his 
furniture; he likes this kind of house, he finds it accommodated to 
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1 tm climate, It l& dark and ,-io ), and he prof or n it to our large bujdj 
frigs; again, the food of the Indian fo Pimple, and is entirely found in 
hia own country; hi& clothing is all the manufacture of hie own 
country, we cannot tmpply him, because while he can get it, not 
only better, but cheaper, at home, it is impossible that we can enter 
into competition in the market/ 


Again, in regard to woollen mamifociruros, Colonel 
Mxmro said:— 


I do net think that there is any great probability of extending the 
consumption of the woollen manufactures of England in India, 
because the natives have already coarse woollens of their own, which 
answer all the purposes for which they require them better than those 
of England do ; there is hardly a native of India who has not 
already a large piece of woollen, as it comes from the loom, which he 
men something as a Highlander does his plaid r he wraps it round 
him to defend him from the weather, and he sleeps upon it, and ii in 
so much cheaper than anything which can bo made in this country, 
that until wo can very greatly reduce the price of our woollen h we 
shall never bo able to find a market in India for it. The thermometer 
in the greater part of India, in the interior, is for many months in 
the year generally as low as from forty to sixty in the morning, and 
the ooM is as much felt as it is in this country* except during hard 
frost; the natives require warm clothing, but they have all their 
own coarse woollens, and many of the richer sort, who do not 
use those woollens, employ in thoir room quilted silk and cotton* 
which is both warm and light, 


These descriptions reveal India as a wholly self- 
con tai nod country, not needing any outside supplies. 

i t will at once be remarked that this prophet and Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr. Rickards, and, practically, all the 
witnesses of that early period who spake in like manner, 
have been proved by events to be mistaken in their 
forecast. 1 Look, it will be said, ‘at the continually 
growing imports into India, and, in them see the natives 
of India won over to a need of our goods and to the 
purchase of them.’ 

Be it so. The import list may, with advantage, he 
examined. And in its examination, and in the analysis 
which follows its examination, it should be distinctly 
borne in mind that European articles are not avoided or 
discarded because they would not be appreciated. The 
contrary is palpable to every resident in a Presidency or 
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wge provincial town in India. It way so seventy jmtm 
ago. In the Inquiry of 1818 Mr. Robert Rickards vtm 
asked : 4 Have the natives of Bombay, to year knowledge, 
evinced any antipathy to the consumption of the useful 
staple commodities of Great Britain, or of any other 
country V ’ He answered: * So far from any antipathy 
to the use of any European commodities, those articles 
are very much coveted in every part of India, 1 
Further asked: ‘To what circumstances do you mainly 
consider it is owing, the slight foreign and internal 
commerce of India m comparison with the extent and 
fertility of the country, and the vast population it 
possesses ? ’ Mr. Rickards answered : * I ascribe it, and 
always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great 
mass of the population, chiefly occasioned by the pressure 
of our fiscal institutions/ 

There is no need to go to distant periods in respect of 
which it may be urged that the conditions compared with 
those existing to-day have altered : the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century will suffice. I submit a table 
showing the value of all imports in the years 1870, 1880, 
1889-90, and 1898-99/ It is as follows 



I 1870. 

1880, 

1889-00. | 

1898-99, 


s 

M 

M 1 

X 

Apparel .. 

451,080 

091,031 

804,263] 

920,324 

Arms, Ammunition, and 





Military Stores 

m, 02 

06,800 

127,7271 

192,675 

Books, Paper, and Sta¬ 





tionery .* 

414,912 

523,780 

509,860 

591,629 

Coal, Coke, etc. ... 

544,477 

1,138,208 

672,093! 

464,150 

Cotton Twn?t, Yam, etc* 

2,715,870 

2,745*800! 

2,321,731 

1,687,097 

Cotton Manufactures ... 

18,555,846 

16,9X5.51117,69-4,266:16,454,057 

Drags and Mertiernes 

210,187 

610,0751 

260,155 

628,610 

Dyes .. 

111,499 

145,237: 

048,659! 

518,055 

Fruits and Vegetables 

345,458 

90,802 

145,802 

75.143 

Class .* | 

308,086; 

329,321 

481,418 

441,527 

Gums and Itesins .., | 

99,817 

00,761 

81,757! 

72,913 

Hardware, Cutlery, and 



. 


Plated Ware. 


431,928 

730,794, 

953,415 

Horses . 

77,206' 

116,795 

154,2671 

219,537 

Ivory 

- 

| 

184,727 

152,1 (ill 

161,137 


Compiled from the Statistical Abstracts of British India, Nos. 14 to S4, 
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1370, 

| 1680. 

I8S9-90. 



£ 

[ 

,C 

£ 

£ 

Jewaky and Precious 
atones 

284,808 

193.280 

164,141 

850,291 

Liquors: Malt ... 

314,60) 

254,262 

308,073 

448,162 

819,506 

Spirits 

504,878 

659,120 

567,864 

Wines, Liqueurs, 
etc, ... 

S48,829 

895,908 

616,831) 

219,521 

221,427 

Machinery and Mill Work 

555,742 

1,526,690 

2,028,987 

Metals: Iron . 

1,188,086 

1,228,386 

1,610, 

1,539,013 

Steel . 

130,877 

84,547 

219,160 

678,099 

Brass ) 

1,758,684 

J 53,648 

57,777 

86,447 

Copper... | 

11,620,186 

1,461,569 

744,166 

Spelter... 

187,045 

144,860 

75,975 

77,608 

Tin 

166,877 

98,846 

191,689 

111,148 

Lead . 

44,944 

106,296 

102,827 

91,465 

Quicksilver 

15,510 

58,898 

86,1 m 

26,669 

Unonmne rated. * i 

110,426 

10,985 

42/299 

189,283 

Total,.* 

3,752,899 

3,418,265 

8,803,091 


Oils . 

12,391 

546,932 

1,86-4,475 

178,244 

2,369,004 

Paints, Colours, ate. 

160,902 

202,210 

112,691 

Perfumery 

34,580 

48,271 

20,245 


Porcelain and PS&rfchen* i 
ware 

93,351 

122,484 

149,280 

124,900 

Provisions .| 

381,180 

1,048,882 

1,046.310 

1,021, 111 

Railway Plant and Bolh > 
ing Stock ... ... | 

1,217,234 

1,033,049 

1.214,226 

1,683,210 

Salt iii ... 

750,096 

702,632 

626,678 

440,606 

Silk, Raw... ... „. | 

001,1171 

688,286 

701,363 

531,771 

Bilk, Manufactures of ... 

406,548 

837,890 

1,186,401 

907,863 

Spices 

297,881 

526,828 

601,567 

593,703 

Sugar, etc. 

715,688 1 
116,522 

1,066,788 

212,0621 

1,666,700 

8,678,000 

Tea 

142,454 

131,296 

Tobacco ... 

77,282 

80,7O7i 
20 ,951! 

85,144 

196,369 

Umbrellas 

87,174 

■204,404 

102,292 

Wood, and Manufactures 
of ... . 

■Wool, Raw 

69,045 

50,889 

106,871 

110,971 

64,018 

87,273 

71,178 

60.998 

Wool, Manufactures of... 

590,718 

927,876 

972,157 

1,015,821 

All other Articl o s 

1,890,283 

2,162,913 

2,243,153 

2,693,093 

Total value of Mer¬ 



1 


chandise ... ... 

32,879,648 

39,742,106 

44,378,41-145,596,894 1 

Treasure ... 

13,954,807 

11,656,895 

!1 >639*667 

11,934,409 

Totals 

1 

46,834,450 

51,897,661 

56,013,081 

57,581,303 

r This total for the first time includes 

Carriages and Carts .. 317.809 | Grain and Puhc 

.. 31,364 

Cotton Raw 

96,310 | 

Instruments 


Building and Engineering 

Apparatus 

. . t 341,101 

Material* 

202,334 : 

Appliances 

. *) 

Fla* Manufacture 

136,991 1 

Matches , 


.. 379,780 
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Liif’f&oning in everything, including Treasure, save 
(dovernmenf Stores, to be immediately dealt with, the 
totals are: — 

1870 .X*46,834,450 

1880 51,397,561 

1880-90 . 56,013,081 

1898-99 57,531,303 

% 

1880 shows an increase of £4,563,111 over 1870, or 10 
1889-90 „ „ 4,615,520 „ 1880, „ 11 

1898-99 ,, „ 1,518,222 „ 1890, „ 3 

- Meanwhile, the population in 1870 was 185,537,859 

188.1 „ 198,790,853 
„ „ 189J „ 221,172,952 

„ ,, 1901 „ 231,085,132 


Population, including vast areas newly annexed—over 
one hundred'thousand square miles in extent—and, in 
spite of most severe famines and plagues, is alleged ‘ to 

' ‘ Alleged.’ In the Bengal Administration Report for 1871-73 the 
following significant paragraph concerning the iindtr-estimation of popu¬ 
lation in bygone times appears i— 1 

‘Partial computations of the population , not without some value, haw 
kens and there been made by individual officers in some distriotn ; but, on 
the other hand, in other districts, mistaken clerical errors perpetuated 
without observation, and other causes, have rendered the estimates much 
more wide of the mark than those of former days ; and the official state¬ 
ments have become more and more discrepant. As an illustration of the 
extreme point to which want of statistical knowledge of the people had 
reached in these provinces, the following figures are given, showing the 
difference between the population of some important districts an given in 
grave statistical returns by the authority of Government within the last few 


years, and stated in the Administration Report of 1870 “ 
latest returns." and that now ascertained by censuo 

according to the 


PopnlH- Jon 

Population 

4 El Nuddea (perhaps the most cared - 

uccordliK 
iti Jioluru 
tit IbTU. 

tccordlnfl 

to 

Cefeffiiv 

for and most fully-administered 
metropolitan district in Bengal) 

568,712 

1,812 1 705 

Furrudporc .* 

147427 

1,012,580 

Fubna 

837,679 

1,211,504 

Cuttack 

215,835 

1,449,784 

Monghyr 

755,389 

1,842,986 

Kamroop or Gowhatty 

80,861 

561,081 
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iayo increased by 45,547,273 since 1871. Had there 
no famine, and had ubrihal conditions of peace and pros 
perity . prevailed, such as British peace and British 
administration should surely ensure, such, indeed, as 
was laid down by the Government of India in 1884 as a 
reasonable expectation, these would have been the figures 
of population:— 


1901: As it should have been 
„ As it is . 

Minus. 


282,179,886 

231,085,132 

51,094,754 


To the imports given above must be added Govern¬ 
ment Stores, as follows :— 

Governmekt Stobes imported in 1898-99 ;— 


£ 


Apparel, including boots and shoes 


27,934 

Arms, ammunition, otic.. 


204,897 

Books and printed matter.. 


67,248 

Building and engineering materials 


17,941 

ChamiealB 


12,788 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel.* 


26.466 

Cotton manufactures 


16,839 

Drugs and medicines 


9,029 

Instruments and apparatus 


21,691 

Leather manufactures 


6,656 

Liquors 


468 

Machinery and mill work: 


... 49,499 

Metals and hardware, and cutlery 


356,116 

Paper, station ery t ok. „ 


30,180 

Railway plant and rolling stock 


... 1,887,367 

Telegraph materials . 

... 

47,402 

It will be seen that in these esses the population varied tram a third 


to a seventh ot that now ascertained." 

* Similar results will always happen when popular impressions are sub¬ 
mitted to the lest of scientific processes. Whether the subject be population, 
or area, or agriculture, or tenure!, or commerce, or other matter of import¬ 
ance* no Government which does not possess statistical knowledge can be 
said to pos sesa the data on which alone a sound administrative system can 
bo based , * . ** 







THE TRAN'S- FRONTIER TRADE 



851 


M 

6(5,347 

152,594 


jC2,489,791 


In 1889-90- 


In 1880- 


In 1873- 


£1,758,454 

£1,423,837 

£1,401,536 


Including Government Stores, the complete figures for 
the four decennial periods are:— 


.1873 

1880 

1889-90 

1900 


48,235,986 < 
52,821,398 
57,771,535 
60,012,094 


First, it must he premised that for the Feudatory 
States and for Asiatic countries which can only obtain 
their foreign imports across the British frontier, a deduc¬ 
tion must be made. The Feudatory States, 218 in 
number, cover an area of 595,000 square miles, against 
British India 9(54,903 square miles; their population is 
over 03,000,000. Exactly how much of the imports goes 
into these States has not been definitely ascertained, All 
things considered it would not be unfair to take one- 
fourth, omitting Government Stores, but, for argumen¬ 
tative purposes, I will be content with one-sixth, say 
£10,000,000 sterling. The Trans-frontier trade is with 


the following countries 
f jus Bela 

Klielat, Zhob, and adjoining 
regions 


Kandahar and adjoining 
regions 
Kabul 


* Thii Government Stores figures for 1873 rtre taken, being the earliest 
available* 
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Timh an<1 B&joiur 

DufHa f 'AUa, Nnga.&hd Mil 

Kashmir 

Hills 


LadakL 

Mknipur 


Nepal 

Hill Tipperah 


Sikkim 

Western China 

Bhutan 

Shan States 


Thibet 

Kammnee 


Towang 

Siam 


These countries take of our imports:— 

£ 

Cotton good*!,.* 

>** 

984,704 

Cotton yarn . 

*.4 .44 

270,700 

Salt **. *,. 

,,, M , 

211,7:18 

Pro visions 

,14 4*. 

1(50,008 

Metals (mainly brass, copper, and iron).* 

142,944 

Sugar. 


.121,384 

Spices.** *.** 


161,060 

Tobacco . 

4,4 ... 

81,931 

Raw cotton ... 


77,484 

Silk good^ ■ *, .* 

iM 

91,226 

Petroleum .* 

».. .44 ,4. 

58.368 

living animals 

4*4 4,4 ,.4 

08,273 

By sin g materials 


02,431 

Woollen goods 


42,824 

2,945,825 

Treasure 


■132,895 

£3,378,720 


Indian Cotton Goods (£207,366) and Indian Yarn 
(.£106,434), v. ith some minor amounts, have been omitted, 
though strict fairness would have included them. 

The imports for 1398-99, therefore, stand thus :— 

Total imports as valued... £57,531,303 

Less Feudatory States, 

estimated ... ... £10,000,000 

Trans-frontier trade 
as valued . 3,378,720 


13,378,720 
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o whole, of British India, with 1(5,877 miles of rail- 
,wa.y heeding new rails, now rolling-stock; with (Sver-new 
railway extension ; with an army of 384,198 officers a id 
men, continually requiring fresh arihaments; with public 
works needing material from England ; with articles for 
personal wear for 168,000 Europeans, as also furniture 
and food for consumption from over-sea, and with, at the 
outside, two millions of Europeanised Indians who live 
more or Jess after the European fashion, and who require 
European goods. 

I make, in the analysis which follows, this broad dis¬ 
tinction. AH towns with populations of not less than 
live thousand are regarded as centres in which European 
influence is felt, and where European goods generally, 
including petroleum oil, sewing-machines, etc,, s o used. 
These towns number— 


Twenty with populations over .. 
Eleven „ fiorn ,. 

Twenty-seven ,, 

Thirty-(our „ ,, 

Eighty „ - „ 

Three hundred .. „ 

Eight hundred „ 


100,000 

73,000 to 100,000 
00,000 76,000 

05,000 ,, 50,000 
20,000 „ as,ooo 
10,000 „ 20,000 
5,000 „ 10,000 


say ‘25,000,000 in all. This leaves 906,000,000 un-Euro- 
peanked ami non-users (save as set out below) of Euro¬ 
pean goods. 

To be quite fair I should except the canal and well- 
inigated parts of India from what I term the non- 
European ised population. In most cases, for example, 
m the districts of G-odavari, Kistna, Tanjore, in Madras, 
certain districts in the North-Western Provinces, and 
others in the Panjab, with some likewise in Sind, there is 
prosperity, and the people may, to some small extent, 
purchase European goods other than those I allow for all 
the Indian people. If 1 put these at 35,000,000 I go 
further than I need go. However, the estimate may 
stand. By this elimination we are left with 171,000,000 
people to whom the figures will apply. 
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From these 371,000,000 people this much of the reven- 
is obtained:— 


Total Li^ruJ Revenue 

„ Halt . 

,, Htajjipe b\\y (on the 
Boring - Barbour 
calculatianp) one- 

twelfth. 

„ Excise (the liquor 
f;hopa in towns 
being excluded); 
eay one-fiftieth, 
or for If1,000,000 
baa than one 

farthiOg's worth 
of liquor par 

head iicr annum 

„ Customs. 

,, Forest 
,, Registration 


M £ 

18,306,875; three-fourths of this 1 lifiBO, 150 
8,060,661; „ „ 4,549,921 


8,828*446; 


277,370 


4,305,548; one-Mtieth 86,1X1 

8,201,442 1 None 

1,289,812; say nearly the whole 1,000,000 
204,117; three fourths ef this 218*088 


Total payments to Revenue by Agriculturists — -——— 
named ... ... .*.£20,861,648 


The above items comprise, practically, all the taxation 
(if the land revenue be a tax and not rent, as assuredly it 
is) levied for imperial purposes. The other items, with, 
the exception of t3\e opium revenue, which is paid by 
China, payments for Interest, Receipts from Post Office, 
Telegraph and Mint, Civil Service Departments, Railways, 
Buildings and Roads, and the Military Department, so far 
as any element of taxation enters into them, only slightly, 
if at all, affect the agriculturists, and they may be 
regarded as outside import trade influences* 

It will be useful to take the items in detail 
Apparel .—Including perhaps *£30,000 for second-hand 
police and military coats and other woollen garments, for 
coolies on Tea and Coffee Estates, is for European, Eura¬ 
sian, and Europeanised Indian, consumption. 

Anns, Ammunition , etc — One-tenth of the £192,675 
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may be for Indian sportsmen and others, apart from the 
Keudatory States, but they are included in the category 
named, i.e^ the Europeanised Indians. 

Books, Paper, and Stationery >—Nothing of these go to 


the 171,000,000. 


Coal, Coke , etc .— Almost entirely for Railway use, and 
for Cotton Mills, etc.; none for the Agriculturists. 

Cotton Twist, Yarn, etc* —-Less than one-tenth (t 168,709) 
for the Feudatory States, and six per cent, (.£270,700) for 
the Tram-frontier States. 

Cotton Manufactures. —Less than one-fifth (£8,290,811) 
for the Feudatory States, and one-sixteenth (£984,784) 
for Trans-frontier States, and one-fourth of the whole 
(£4,110,514) for the chief towns and irrigated districts. 

Drugs and Medicines . — W h oi 1 y for the Europeans, 
Eurasians, and Europeanised Indians. 

Dyes .—Mainly employed in the colouring of Cotton and 
Woollen manufactures for Indian use, and m some village 
weaving is still done, take one-third = £419,078* 

Fruit* and Vegetables. —For European and Euro¬ 
peanised consumption. 

Glass ,—Wholly for ditto and for Feudatory States. 
Gu>rts and Resins. —Used mainly for the large workshops 
run by Europeans for the maintenance and repair of 
exotic euterprises—railways, mines, etc. 

Hardware, Cutlery, and Plated Ware. — A small portion 
of the two first-mentioned gets i^to the districts, but not 
outside the towns of 5,000 inhabitants* 
lior&es ,—>None for the districts worth mentioning 
Ivory, —Used only for articles for export or manufacture 
in the targe cities and towns, and for European and 
Europeanised Indian use. 

Jewelry ami Precious Stones, —^Phactidj|^ the whole 
of this for Europeanised residents and Feudatory Princes* 
Malt Liquor ,— Comparatively none consumed in the 
districts* 

Spirits, —Ditto* 

Wines, Liqueurs, etc, —Ditto, 
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Machinery and Mill Works —Wholly for European 
jjfepeanised organisations. 

Metals r —Iron, steel, brass, copper, spelter, tin, load, 
quicksilver, and * unenumeratedL* Of these brass and 
copper are required, it being a matter of pride in Indian 
households to obtain brass and copper vessels : the others 
are mainly consumed in the larger towns. If I allow 
twenty per cent, for the mass of the population I go 
beyond the necessities of the case. But take twenty 
per cent., say £173,931. 

Oils ,—The increase here is marvellous. The value of 
all oils imported in 1370 was £12,391. In 1898-9I the 
value was £2,869,004. Petroleum for heating and illu¬ 
minating purposes is chiefly accountable for the increase. 
The requirements of wood for railway consumption, the 
closing of tho forests against fuel collecting, and the 
decrease of cattle, help to account for this increase. 
The 25,000,000 of people referred to above, pirn* the 
35,000,000 in the irrigated districts, consumed nine- 
tenths of the quantity imported, if not indeed the whole, 
but say nine-tenths; this leaves for alt the rest of India 


£236,000* 

Paints, Colours, etc .—Wholly used in towns. 

Porcelain and Earthenware. —Ditto. With earthen 
chatties cheaply procured in well-nigh every village, the 
poorest labourer takes no European breakables, while the 
very few people connected with the land who do make 
some money, purchase copper and brass articles, as 
mentioned above. 

Provisions .—All consumed in the large places. 

Railway Plant and J Bolling Stock .—Obviously the agri¬ 
culturist orders none of this, and takes delivery of none* 

Salt —The imported material being of good quality, 
never by any chance finds its way into the hundreds of 
thousands of villages in which the 171,000,000 live. 

Silk, Raw .—This is consumed in the seven silk mills 
in the towns, leaving nothing for the districts. 

Silk, Manufactures of .—Nothing need bo said of this 
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v , GSjtap'.v'A blank, assuredly, is alone suitable for the man 
^ AyiilciSs. 4d. to <81 per annum as income. 

Spices. —Again, none of these go beyond the towns save 
to Trans-frontier States (£160,060 worth) and to the 
Feudatory States. 

Sugar, etc .—Of this probably one-half remains in the 
Europeanised portions of the Empire, which would, even 
then, allow for thorn less than one shilling and sixpence 
worth per head per annum, £1,839,000. 

Tea .—Chiefly consumed within the region of Euro¬ 
peanisation. 

Tobacco .—Some portion of the country produce, which 
is replaced by this importation, may go into th^ villages, 
say one-fourth, 

Umbrellas .—No appreciable number of these find their 
way among the agriculturalists, but allow five per cent., 

£8,114. 


Wood, and Manufactures of . —All for E uropeim -India ; 
none for the real unchanged India. 

Wool, Maw. —None in districts. 

Wool, Manufactures of . — Possibly one-tenth in the 
country districts, :->ay £101,582. 

All other Articles .— To be quite on the safe Bid one- 
twentieth may be taken, say £134,360. 

Treasure .—In 1898--90, it must emphatically be said, 
no treasure went into the dry-land cultivation villages, 
but that a great deal from hoards — if there still be any 
boards worth referring to—found a way, vid the money¬ 
lender and goldsmith, into the chief towns, and thence 
to London, where rare Indian coins, hidden for centuries, 
ate now (1901) said to be finding a market.’ 


* The following paragraph appeared in a large number of the leading 
provincial papers;— 

* The Indian famines have afforded coin collectors many opportunities to 
acquire rare and old coins* which have lain buried for a great number of 
years. The native hae always shown a very grave snspieiori o! banka, and 
has usually preferred to bury come in. what was considered a safe spot. 
Those hiding-places are revealed by father to son* and the accumulations 
sometimes go on for generations. In dire extremity the hoard has to bo 
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Taking all them into account we haw a total 
£12,269,428. 

The particulars thus given amount to Is, fed. per head. 
But before this calculation can be employed so as to 
make it at all comparable with the Situation described 
nearly ninety years ago by Sir Thomas Munro certain 
deductions have to bo made. Then, practically, all the 
cotton and woollen clothing required by the people was 
spun and woven by them, and the work was done in 
India- 7 So, likewise, were dyes, hardware and cutlery, 
metals, sugar, and tobacco. Take rhese from the total 
given above ,.. ... *♦ £12,269,428 


n 


Cotton yarns, cotton mauu 


faefcures . 

... 9,312,636 

Dyes . 

628,610 

Hardware, cutlery, etc. 

47,671 

Metals . 

173,931 

Sugar . 

... 1,839,000 

Tobacco . 

48,932 


£12,050,680 


The actual trade with India un-Emo- 
pe&nised and without the work it could 
well do for itself being done for it by 
another country .. ,,, ... £218,748 


trsspa^isnd upon; coins which have long since become exceedingly raze ire 
th 09 brought to light, md art- eagerly snapped op by collectors. Many of 
them aro being sold in London at the present time* 1 
1 At the time Sir Thomas was testifying, the beginning of the end had 
come. Seventeen years later (3 Oth of May, 1820) in a Minute, the Gov rnor* 
General (Lord William Bentinok) noting that one great staple manufacture 
hail been supplanted, asked, * Is there not reasonable ground to apprehend a 
failure t\ the means of affecting the 'eturrm without, which no profitable 
trade can exist, especially in a c -a- y ? ibutary to another, ag India b to 
England ? r The Governor-General did not realise how long a great nation 
takes in becoming exhausted of all its profit beyond bare sustenance and 
clothing. The point he indicated has now been passed, and the tribute is 
paid In the ufferjitge of many millions and in the untimely deaths of other 
many millions. In the same Minute Hla Excellency painted a graphic 
picture of the harm done to indigenous industries. I regret I have not 
space to spare for its reproduction. 
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Of, amontjxh 171,000,000 of people considerably ondbr 
ONE HALFPENNY per head per annum. 


It thus appears that the 4 prosperity of India, 1 which 
in annually chanted in vainglorious strains in the 
vicerega' Council in Calcutta, and in the House of 
Commons in the city of Westminster, England, is not 
Indian frosi'ebity. Actually, that particular brand 
of prosperity has no existence. Practically—for the 
exceptions are insignificant — this trade is merely im 
extension of British trade with Britons who happen to be 
encamped in another country and with few other than 
Britons profiting from it. So far as the vast masses of 
the Indian people are concerned, and to the serious detri¬ 
ment of the great majority of the units in those vast 
masses, the enterprises which are regarded as indicating 
and proving the prosperity of India aa a whole, have no 
existence. 


The great fleet of superb ships which the P, and 0, 
Company employ in the Indian trade have no 
relation of good to the average Indian citizen; 

The even larger number of ships belonging to the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, which 
move from port to port on the immense Indian 
sea-board in lines like unto the glancing threads 
in a weaver’s shuttle, concern them not one whit ; 

Even the now almost ubiquitous railway train is not 
for them, save to bring food in dire times of 
famine, now almost continual, somewhat within 
their reach if the Sirkar considers them deserv¬ 
ing—a great gain, but, wanting railways (save as 
they w-ere built out of Indian money to meet native 
and Indian needs) the people, properly aided by 
their foreign rulers, might have wanted famines; 
as for the one hundred and sixty million journeys 
taken by passengers (including season-ticket 
holders) m India —remember there are 291,000,000 
of people—-compare these journeys with those 


tmTQy. 
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taken in the United Kingdom with bnt forty 
millions of people - 
Number of passengera (including 
season-ticket holders) conveyed on 
the several railways in the United 


475 , 000,000 ‘ 


Kingdom 
Ditto in India ... 


160,307 ,m* 


The prosperous Tea Gardens and Coffee Plantations, 
the Jute Fields and Factories, the Indigo Cultivated 
Area and Soaking Vats—these, none of these, 
belong to India proper, save in very minor respects. 

Yet, it is these which require the imports, and not 
the people who provide the revenue. 

The foregoing figures and facts are of striking, nay, of 
startling, significance. They demonstrate the absolute 
truth of the testimony of the witnesses of a long distant 
past, while the analysis already made shows that the 
import trade is only supported by the Europeans and 
Europeanised Indians, and by Indians who are compelled 
to use Lancashire piece goods, seeing these jare supplied 
at prices lower than India itself could furnish them, and 
Indians have to be particular m to whafc they pay even 
to the twenty-fourth part of one penny. 

It may bo asked, * Why did not India herself use Har¬ 
greaves 1 spinning jenny and its descendants, and turn to 
account James Watt's kettle o* steam ? 1 Hy answer is 
of a threefold character— 

1 IJ tram and paseongers were also taken, the three modes of loco¬ 
motion in England, would, with less than a fifth of the Indian population, 
run to— 

Kailway . 475,000,000 

Tramway . . ♦, , . ., *. 312,404,404 

Omnibus .. . ■ , . . v ,. 480,000,000 


1 . 267 * 464,404 


- The Ktatlffticti for the tramways in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
ICurraehee, are not available. Were they known, the few million® they 
record, would nos materially alter the respective proportions givfcn above. 
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!1 ha Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, when these 
Jrovements were ready for use, had been drained of 
their resources, which resources had gone to England, 
and, therefore, their people had no money with which to 
profit by Hargreaves' ingenuity and Watt's genius ; 

2, The British Government, moat lament ably, as it 
has proved, did not conceive the paternal duty which it 
had assumed towards India,—without the leave of the 
people being sought, though the aid of the people was 
relied upon to make the necessary military conquests,—- 
called upon it to help the people in this direction. On 
thfe contrary, it deliberately strangled Indian manufactured 
exports and thereby gave English mercantile enterprise 
an opportunity to obtain a footing which, once obtained, 
has led to the whole country being covered with the pro¬ 
duct of English looms; anti 
3« The drain; begun m Bengal and openly recognised 
as consisting of ill-gotten gains, was, in later times, 
decently veiled under the guise of trade necessities and 
public works' improvement*, out of capital from a foreign 
country and with foreigners as controllers of such work 
alike in cons traction and management, and was con¬ 
tinued in ever-increasing volume, until there is now 
no capital left in the country for investment, nor even 
enough for the common needs of decent folk. 

These are among the reasons why the Indian people 
Jo not themselves * develop ’ their own country. 

Put as broadly and as graphically as I am able, the 
position at the beginning of the last century, as presented 
to the British public, vras this :— 

In India we have a region of vast extent and of almost 
unlimited resources It has net, however, been developer! 
to any great extent. Its people are marvellously skilful 
in all that makes for industrial manipulation and com¬ 
mercial progress, and particularly in the acquirement of 
languages which is so great an aid to success. 1 Indian 

* * One of the greatest improvement!*, however, of which tbe mind of man 
in smsoeptible has been made by natives from their ovm exclusive exertions. 
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uslin», chintzes, md cottons were m largely, import^ 
into England in ths seventeenth century T that, in 1700, 
an Act.of Parliament was passed, prohibit 
duction. The country produces all that the peopl- 
require, but, like humanity in general, their wants and 
desires Increase according to the opportunities afforded to 
them to satisfy those wants and desires. But the means 
for satisfaction are wanting; Its taxation is declared to 
be as near perfection as it can be. 1 Nine-tenths probably 
of our revenue is derived from the rent of land, never ap¬ 
propriated to individuals, and always considered to be the 
property of government; that appears to be one of the 
most fortunate circumstances that can occur in any 
country because in consequence of this the wants of the 
Htate are supplied really u*nd truly without taxation. As 
far as this source goes, the people of the country remain 
untaxed. The wants of government are supplied without 
any drain either upon the product of any man’s labour, 
or the produce of any man’s capital.’ 1 

[This, in the presence of the facts of to-day, is like that 
political economy of Saturn with which Mr, Gladstone 
was once taunted, or as some topsy-turveydom from 
a fairy tale, so utterly out of touch is it with the things 
which exist* However, to continue the soliloquy ;] 

Mainly, India is an agricultural country. Already—I 
am specially referring to the Inquiry of 1831, by which 
date we ought as despotic rulers and paternal guardians 
to have come to our senses in regard to our duty to 
India — the era of steam machinery has established 
itself. In England, thanks largely to the wealth obtained 
from India, a great development has taken place, and 
Indian special manufactures, of the old handloom kind. 


Their acquirement of knowledge, and partioulaily of the English language 
and English literature, of which there are many examples in Bengal, 
M&drfta, and Bombay at the present moment is quite astonishing. It maj 
even be questioned whether so great progress in the attainment of knowledge 
has ever been made under like ofranmst tthQSs in any of the countries of 
Europe/—Rovsovf UicxAJbs, Qn. 2807, Inquiry 1831. 

' 3134, Evidence of James Mill, inquiry, 1631. 



A VITAL QUESTION : THE ANSWER 


m 


Tmpym for their excellence the world over, have already 
‘been destroyed; the common goods are now threatened 
with destruction. To the end of the eighteenth century, 
and for some years in the nineteenth, India exported 
cotton manufactures, now, she imports large quantities 
of such goods. 

What shall we do'? 

Shall we develop India from within? Shall we 
regard the interests of India from the point of view of 
the Indian people and, therefore, shut out English and 
other manufactures, and by so doing stop the growth of 
our British home industries? Shall we concentrate our 
attention upon what India can produce for her own con 
sumption, and oven for export, and go enable her to 
become Wealthy enough to voluntarily purchase what 
England may produce of things which she requires? Or, 
shall we take care, first of all, to find a market for English 
goods and leave the rest to what may happen ? Of 
course, if we adopt the last-named policy our home 
country will benefit and India must be content with the 
incidental advantages of our rule. 

Such the position in which we stood. Such the 
questions, in effect if not in so many words, we asked 
ourselves. 


The answer was given. Nut, of course, in so many 
words. The days of Th&ekerayan perfect plainness of 
speech had passed. No wise statesmanship or liberal 
forethought looked ahead and decided that the good of 
India should be the first consideration ar. well as the 
last consideration in determining the policy of our rule of 
India, 

The answer was given. Not by the Court of Directors 
in so many words; not by the Board of Control in in¬ 
structions to the Court of Directors; not by the Imperial 
Parliament, whose word was final in all respects. 

The answer was given. It was given by Commercial 
Considerations, * Money talks’ is an expression imported 


Si 
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1pm the United States ; It was true and was acted upom 
iong before Yankee *eutene99 coined the expression. 
The need of a dividend for the shareholders and stock¬ 
brokers in the East India Company ; of pay for the British 
soldiers employed in India ; of a market for British manu¬ 
factured goods—-these factors supplied the answer, an 
answer was against India being considered as aught else 
than, primarily, a land for British exploitation. Court of 
Directors, Board of Control, Imperial Parliament, the 
British Public, took a short view of the future, saw there 
was money in 1 carrying on as before/ and altogether 
avoided the long and broad view which, at a slight 
immediate loss of customers, would have procured 
greater and yet greater trade prosperity obtained in a 
legitimate way. More than that, we had tasted the 
sweets of despotic power with but few of its disadvan¬ 
tages, We had worked ourselves into the belief that if 
we did not hold the reins of power entirely in our own 
English hands chaos and ruin would inevitably ensue. 
Therefore, a few high-sounding words in m Act of 
Parliament to salve our consciences, and things were to 
go on as before. What was determined upon in 1833, 
that fateful year for India, was regarded as the highest 
wisdom, Macaulay, in the House of Commons, blessed 
it with eloquent words. James Mill, expert Indian 
Administrator and Philosopher, saw in it * a continuance 
of that which had been occasion for high commendation/ 

* The great concern of the people of India is/ he said in 
a lofty strain, which, in the light of existing facts, sounds 
painfully ludicrous, * that the business of government 
should be well and cheaply performed, but it is of little 
consequence who are the people that perform it. 1 The 
idea generally entertained is, that you would elevate the 

* Thft Earl of Ellenborough did not share the opinion Umi it was 1 ol 
little consequence who are the people 1 who a&mimater Indian affairs. In 
the next (and last} ° r groat inquiries which preceded the re grant of the 
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y of India by giving them a greater shave in their 
government; bnt I think that to encourage any 
people in a train of believing that the grand source of 
elevation is in being an employi of Government, is any¬ 
th mg but desirable. The right thing in my opinion, is, 
to teach people ’ [Indian people only are meant] ' to look 
for their elevation to their own resources, their own 
industry and economy,’ [This doctrine applied to home 
conditions would not have made Mr. James Mill 
Examiner of Correspondence to an imperial governing 
corporation.] ‘ Let the means of accumulation bo 
afforded to our Indian subjects; let them grow rich as 
cultivators, merchants, manufacturers; and not accustom 
themeeiveB to look for wealth and dignity to successful 


intriguing for places under government; the benefit from 
which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond a 
very insignificant portion of the whole population.’ Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, the great son of one who was himself 

Charter to the hast India Company, on the 23rd o i June, 18^3, the Earl 
a iked Sir Charlftfl Trevelyan, ILC.B,, who wag a witness - 

■ Do you estimate as oi no value the maintenance out of the re venues of India 
ot six thousand English gentlemen in situations of trust and great impor¬ 
tune!and the mainiimanoe of some fifteen hundred more in this country 
upon the iruits of their service in the East; should Wf not lose till that if 
India wore separated from us, besides the maintenance of abnui forty 
thousand of our troops employed in that service ? 1 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’S reply in bright with a luminous exposition of 
policy which, had it been carried out to the full, would have made India 
prospermia from the interior to the boumhuios of the Empire instead of, as 
is now the case, prosperous only in patches, and that prosperity of a dubious 


oham.cter. He tald~- 

11 1 estimate tho&e advantages as of considerable value ; bus I can conceive 
they are not to be ootnpated with the immense trade which would be carried 
on with India if It we re highly cultivated and improved, and the natives 
were possessed with the means of purchasing our manufactures, oven in a 
much sin all cr degree than is the case in mozi ot cur colonies. 1 

In reply to the next question asked of him. Sir Charles Trevelyan said: 
11 ccmeeive that nut cmiy the improvement of India, but our tenure of India, 
depends on our doing justice to the natives, and gradually opening the 
advantages of their own country to them/ This answer limps, but Its imaer 
teiiching is unimpeachable. 





mind when he said 


The government of a people 
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jgk If 

notable pnraon, possibly had this haughty commerv 
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itself has a meaning and a reality; bat such a thing as 
government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exht. One people may keep another for its own use, 
a place to make money in, a human cattle farm to be 
worked for the profit of its own in habitants. 1 And on 
the top of all this: when the f human cattle farm 9 was 
in full working order and some of the cattle were mani¬ 
festly insufficiently nourished, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, could only otter plati¬ 
tudes to the effect that as India must be bled the lancet 
should be applied to the congested parts, and conclude 
with an eulogy of letting things slide, for, as he then said, 

* ^ nee no terror in a policy of drifting/ 

As it was in the beginning of our connection with 
India— 


1 The primary object of Great Britain, Jet it be 
acknowledged, was rather to discover what could 
be obtained from her Asiatic subjects, than how 
they could be benefited,' 1 r — 

so it is now, and bids fair to continue so long as the present 
system of administration remains unchanged. Fair words, 
in multitude no man can number, suggest the contraxy ; 
stubborn facts, revealing the course of every-day adminis¬ 
tration, accord with the truth of the most censorious 
observation conceivable, and render any other statement 
impossible, 

I 1 he decisive step which was to deny a fair field to the 
people of India for their abilities in their own country, 
and the determination to keep the land in a state of com- 

J 1 Qbtetvatim* on the o! Society among AtUUic Subjects of Greas 
Enmm, particularly with respect to Morals; and ou the means 0 f improT- 

1 m itj p * chiefly in the year 1792, East India House. 

August lb, 1797 . 
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pi etc subjection to Britain, wan taken in 1833, under the 
dominant but unacknowledged influence of the necessity 
to pay a dividend to East India proprietors, and to find 
England (as it was supposed) a vast market unhindered 
by the competition of other countries. The year before 
England herself had come into possession of political 
emancipation. One of the first things the Reformed 
Parliament did was to bind India in chains. 
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INDIA'S KXPOBT|.c WHOSE ABE THEY 
One side of the Indian trade statistics have been con- 
sidered. So far as the imports are concerned, it has, on 
analysis, been found that the vast majority of the people, 
three-fourths of them—are, on the average, customers of 
England to the extent of one shilling and sixpence per 
head per annum. Of that one shilling and sixpence India 
is to the extent of more than one shilling undersold by 
Lancashire in the production of goods which she could 
herself supply had she the capital to enable her to set up 
in business. On the principles we, m India's rulers, have 
repeatedly laid down/ on high authority, we have taken 
care she shall not find the necessary capital from her 
own resources. These resources are to be kept down. 
Napoleon’s ‘nation of shopkeepers ' does not take kindly 
to business rivalry on the part of a people who, they are 
told, in season and out of season, are much their inferiors, 
as morally bad as they are intellectually weak. English 
religious zeal will send the misguided ones missionaries t 
but English justice, though it be prated ad mmmm as 
the one distinguishing feature of our rule/ will not 
permit them to grow rich in their own laud. 

An analytical examination of imports showed those 
imports were taken to India for the European population 
and for certain millions of Indians brought Into relation¬ 
ship with them. In a word, they were for Anglostan and 
not for Hindustan, For whose benefit and in whose behalf 
are the exports put on board ship and sent, the greater por¬ 
tion to England, much to European countries, some to the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the remainder to Ceylon 
and the countries immediately east and west of India? 

A statement of the exports from India and their value for 
the respective years of 1870 and 1898-99 is as follows ; — 

’ Kqg Ur* Thackeray's views, endowed by Lord William Bent!nek, in 
3 3-12, and Mr. Milks opinions* accepted by a Parliamentary 

Committee In 1831. pp. itH-42 and 264-2GC, 

* All o&oiftl *peechen 0J1 India, pasting and particularly the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of stats for India in the House of Commons 
on the Itith of August, 1901. 



EXPORTS : 


WilOWtt AKJ?i 

' . pjXPOBT& AH» TUSlB VALUE* 1870 ANB 1808 - 99 . 

iam 


Animal s, living 

Apparel .,, . 

Coal, Coke, etc. 

Go9ee — 

Ooir, and manufactures of --. 

Cotton, raw . 

t , twist anti yams 

f1 manufactures 

Dmgw and M edicines- . 

Dye^: Indigo.* 

1P Other sorts *- 
Grain: liiee ... 

s , Wheat 

,, Jn war and Baj ri 

T1 WheaMhmr *- 

„ Other sorts - - 

Gurus and Beams 
Hemp, and manufactures of 
Hides and Skins 

Horns . 

Ivory, and manufactures of... 
Jewelry and Previous Stones 

Jute, raw .* 

„ manufactures of 
Lao (of all sorts) 

Manures (bones! 

Metals ..* 

Oilcake..- 

QiD *. 

Opium ... 

Provisions 
Bice-bran 

Saltpetre . 

Seeds *.. 

Silk, raw 

lt manufactures of 
Spicer -■* 

Sugar ■••.. 

Tea *.* ..* 

Tobacco . 

Wood, and manufactures of 
Wool, r£iW 

„ manufactures of 
All other articles 

Indian produce or manufactures 
Ditto (re-exports) .- 


Treasure 


& 


$ 70,179 

151,401 

19,079,188 

192,610 

1,176,188 

48,415 

8 , 178,045 

164,540 

8 , 020,276 

82,924 


168,254 

210,407 

61372 

1,691330 

76,654 

108,289 

87,779 

1,984,495 

205,928 

268,800 


325,000 

11,693,880 


894,870 

2,808,942 

1 , 501,512 

142,062 

174,685 

397,325 

X080/.15 

6O,9$0 

156.123 

472,614 

265,395 

877,955 


50 , 679,545 

1,791,931 


L 

117,230 
194,005 
228,520 
1 , 190,345 
225,017 
7 , 460,085 
4 , 456*871 
1 , 096,084 
97,377 
1,980*819 
886*009 
10 , 548,467 
6 , 479,792 
436,804 
033,054 
248,151 
82,825 
145*407' 
4 , 967*089 
107.529 
49,895 
88,151 
4 , 627,507 
3 , 806,682 
580 * 95 $ 
272,268 
159,403 
102,037 
644,682 
4 , 760,677 
488,300 
162,778 
202,896 
7 , 901,042 
817,862 
110,935 
428,226 
255,605 
5 , 460,741 
143,700 
726,699 
1 , 149,010 
169,664 
1,186487 


72 , 900,165 

2 , 247.464 


52 , 471,876 

1.026,086 J 
! £53,496,762 


75 , 147.649 
4 ,£$ 8*798 

£80,086,447 


Baw hemp only 
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V The fluctuations in the comparison are of intere?t 
significance Ten new items appear in the later list 
which were not in the former 


Ariiraalb, Juwar and Bajri, Metals, Kicebran. 

Apparel, Wheat flour, Oilcake, 

Coal and Coke, Bones for manure, Provisions, 


The additions are of a varied character. Coal and coke 
(£223,520), metals (£159,043), represent mineral wealth, 
though the metals are re-exports of foreign productions 
chiefly to Central Asian countries. Apparel, too, is a 
re-export, as also are provisions. The remainder come 
from the fields and animals of India. The living animals 
seem to be re-exports also, seeing India imported over 
£322,000 worth, while the total number exported were 
valued at £170,845. Breeding animals for export- 
horses, for example—is a business yet in its infancy, 
although there are localities in India unsurpassed for 
horse-breeding. 

£ 

Coffee .—An increase of 27 per cent. 

(£320,106) in which, at the most, Indians 

share to the extent of one-twentieth + 16,000 

C*.dt\ and M\emu fac tares of ,—An increase 
of 17 per cent.; mainly, the trade is in 
the hands of Indian merchants on the 
Western Coast. AH this may be credited 
to net Indian export; the merchants 
carrying it on are among the few pros¬ 
perous classes in India . 4- 225*317 

Cotton, Raw *—A decrease of £12,619,053, 
or 66Jj per cent. The latest figures are 
fully up to the average of the preceding 
seven years, and may be taken partly to 
represen t the decreased production of cotton 
from want of manure for the soil and other 
causes. Pour-fifths of the cotton thus 
exported is from the Feudatory States. 
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Thedeorease, however, is not all due to 
diminished yield; a considerable portion 
is absorbed in India itself in the manufac¬ 
ture of twist and yarn. As, however, that 
is an increase to be immediately reckoned, 
the difference between 1870 and 1898-09 


may be put as a loss 
Cotton Twist and Yarn . — A new trade, 
practically, the £122,169 of 1870 being a 
negligible quantity. The whole of this is 
the product of the .Bombay, and the Central 
and "Northern India mills, the capital in 
them is almost entirely Indian. The ad¬ 
vantage, therefore, is . 

Cotton Manufactures .—This is an Indian 
loss ... 


Drugs and Medic Dies .—In European 


hands chiefly. 

Indigo .—A falling off of £1,197,726, 
chiefly under European control, say 10 per 

cent. Indian, and minus . 

Other Dyes.— Increase, £188,729, or 118 
per cent. Indians’ share, say, one-tenth 
of total 


Grain: Eire. —Increase, 250 per cent. 
The gain in pounds sterling is £7,523,371, 
divided between Bengal and Burma—the 
first a fairly prosperous portion of the 
Empire, the latter a very prosperous pro¬ 
vince. The latter, province has increased 
its trade during the past ten years by 
£3,743,527, wholly in this article, while 
Bengal’s increase is in much smaller pro¬ 
portion, and is divided between a number 


of articles 

Gram ; Wheat. —Here, again, a new 
article for export has revealed itself during 


12,619,053 

4,334,702 

80,054 

119,772 

35,336 


7,523,371 
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the past thirty years; in 1870 £33,000 
worth, in 1898-09 £6,500,000. In the 
preceding year (1897-98) the value was 
only £894,101, and the year before much 
le«s. The total for 1898-99 (£6,479,792) 
has only once been beaten. And 1898-99 
was the year after a great famine ! This 
article of export, being grown entirely by 
Indians, must be credited to them, though 
the manner in which it is purchased by 
middlemen for export, and held by the 
sowhar, does not leave much, if any, profit 
to the grower 

Grain : Jnioar and Rajri .—-Another 
new item in the list. These are millets, 
much eaten in India, and ail needed to fill 

.British-Indian hungry bellies . 

Grain: Wheat-flour. — Also new. First 

appears in 1888-89.. 

Grain : Other sorts 

Gums and Resins .—Thesebave decreased 

by £127,582 since 1870 . 

Hemp, and Manufactures of .—An in¬ 
crease of 140 per cent, (from £61,372 to 
£145.467). To be credited to European 
production chiefly. 

Hides and Skins.—In the totals now 
given dressed and tanned hides are in¬ 
cluded, This business is mostly in the 
hands of Indians, and the increase since 
1870 Bhoivs ... 

Horns. —This branch of export, naturally, 
increases with the growth of the hide and 
skin trade, and is, with that trade, fostered 
by droughts and cattle mortality. Increase 

in twenty-nine years . 

Ivory, (vntl Manvjaetures of . —A decrease 


<SL 


+ 6,479,792 

■f 436,804 

+ 333,054 

4- 243,151 

- 127,532 


+ 3,275,759 

+ 30,975 
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metmmg decay in an Indian industry of 
157 per cent., Mdiaofar, matter for regret, 
as the dismissed workmen, if they were to 
continue in existence, could only crowd 
the already overcrowded soil .. 

Jewelry and Precious Stones .—An in¬ 
crease of 36 per cent.—ft mainly Indian 
trade, say three-fourths of the gain to he 


credited to Indians ... ... < * . . + 

Jute, Bern . — An increase of £2,643,012, 
or 139 per cent. In European hands 
Jute, Manufactures of . — A new industry 
which has grown at a phenomenal rate. 
There are now thirty-three mills in Bengal, 
with a capital of about £2,000,000 ; over 
1870, the increase is 1*785$ P^ + c ent- r &is 
is wholly European gain, largely Scottish, 
an d represen t s £ 3,660, S89 

Lao (of all sorts ).—The growth here is, 
by percentage, considerable, £580,929 in¬ 
stead of £253,800—180 per cent, increase, 

meaning . 

Manures {animal bones ).—A new in¬ 
dustry, like those of hides, skins, and horns, 
most prosperous in famine times, wholly 


Indian 


Metals .—First noted in 1888-89. Mainly 
re-exports of material from Europe, say 
two-thirds Indian 

Oilcake. —First noted in 1891-92. Chiefly 


Indian ... ... .* + 

Oils ,—An increase of 69 per cent. Pro¬ 


bably cocoa-nut oil to a great extent. If 
so, the increase to be credited to Indians of 

South-Western Coast . + 

Opium ,—A portentous decrease in 

twenty-mne years—from £11,693,330 to 

19 


£ 

65,891 

37,778 


327,129 

272.268 

106.269 
102,037 

219,682 
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X -1,760,667, or 148 per cent. This is a 
Government monopoly. The reduct ion in 
the area cultivated has provided land tor 
increased grain and non-food cultivation ; 
the benefits derived by the Indians are, 
therefore, elsewhere accounted for 


Provisions ,—A new item in the list. 


The exports are to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, the Western Coast of Africa, 
and the Persian Gulf, Probably half 
Indian 

Mce-bran .—Another new item, pro¬ 
bably from Bengal and Burma, therefore 


to be credited -. + 

Saltpetre— The decrease is 70 per cent, 
being a reduction from £394,870 to 
£232,890, a minus amount of ... — 

Seeds.—In oil seeds, which include a 
number of articles, there has been a great 
increase—no less than 248 per cent. This 
expansion of export corresponds for 
Southern and Eastern and part of 
Central India to the great growth of 
wheat export in the North. The increase 
represents a value almost wholly Indian, 
as the cultivation is in Indian hands ... 4- 

Silk, Raw.—k most melancholy retro¬ 
spect, The production of raw silk, an 
eminently Indian business, is now only a 
fifth of what it was less than thirty years 
ago—401 per cent, decline. This is a 
serious loss in directions where variety of 
occupation means life,—its absence, death. 
The decrease since 1870 is... ... 

Silk, Manufactures of, -A thirty per cent, 
decline. There are seven silk mills in all 
India, by whom owned I have not found 


,<8L 


244,254 

182,778 

161,974 

5,592,400 


1,243,650 
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old band-wearing is dying out, 
in common with other Indian industries. 

As throwing light on Indian economic 
conditions, I ask the reader's perusal of 
the appendix to this chapter entitled 
* Condition of Silk-Weaving Industry in 
Madras / 1 Loss since 1870 ... ... — 

Spices . — An increase of 148 per cent*, 
from t!174 T 685 to £426,226; difference 
being £251,291* probably wholly Indian 
growth 4 . 

Sugar .—A decrease of 29 per cent, 
value from £827,325 to £255,505; Why 
this should be is hard to say iu view of 
India's unrivalled means for growing sugar, 
especially on irrigated land, and the 
(occasional) large profits obtained from its 
cultivation. However, there is a loss of,., — 

Tea .— A big jump upwards—438 per 
cent, increase. There are now 188 Limited 
Liability Tea Estate Companies with a 
capital of £2,141,474, All the shares in 
these companies are held by Europeans — 
with an infinitesimal exception. Of the 
cultivation as a whole, however, it is stated 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika , of Calcutta, 
that one-twelfth of the growth is in 
Indian hands ... ... 4 . 

Tobacco .- — An increase m noted, which 
is largely due to the enterprise of a South 
Indian mercantile firm* whose Indian 
cigars are now well known throughout 
the United Kingdom. Probably one-half 
of the increase maybe credited to purely 



£ 


31,127 


251,291 


71,820 


683,509 


"Extracted* by permission, from the Appendices to 1 Progress in the 
Madras Presidency during the Past Party Years/ by M. R Ry, Srinuvasa 
Kaglmra Iyengar* Cowan of Baioda. Government Frees, Madras, 1S93, 
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Indian cultivation. The increase has been 
at the rate of 141 per cent,, and the 

amount to be recorded is... . + 

Wood, and Manufactures o/.—The 
growth is again great, being 340 per cent, 
increase—£156,123 to £726,699. The 
* manufactures of’ scarcely count; most 
of the export is teak, of which six- 
seven tha of the whole are supplied to the 
United Kingdom. This business is mainly 
in European hands ... 

Wool. Haw. —Increase, 144 per cent.— 
from £472,614 to £1,149,916. Mainly 

Indian . + 

Wool, Manufactures of. —Another dis¬ 
quieting item, inasmuch as a decrease of 
63 per cent, in manufacture of wool is 
shown. Yorkshire woollens evidently, 
like Lancashire cottons, can stiil beat 
Indian manufactures out of the field. 
Decrease in £ sterling ... ... ... — 

AU other Articles. —35^ per cent, in¬ 
crease. As it is impossible to say how 
much of this is or is not Indian, half of 

the increase may be credited. Bay. + 

Treasure .—The growth here again is 
large—391 per cent, increase. But nothing 
must b<- put against Indian production in 
this regard. The gold, amounting to 
£1,557,764 is partly the product of British 
gold mines capitalised at, say, £3,000,000 
to £4,000,000, and silver (not produced in 
India and, therefore, a re-exportation of 
what has been imported) £3,381,024; 
together £4,938,788. 



42,364 


676,602 


85,731 


153,616 
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Results, as affecting purely 
Cultivators, ,1870 to 1&98-90. 
Increases shown by + mark 
Decreases „ — ,» '*•- 


£ 

81,805,18ft 
14;606,657 


Net increase in twenty-nine year* ... 17,198,479 

From the above bus to be deducted :— 

Exports to Asiatic countries, on western, 
northern, and eastern borders, not reckon¬ 
ing treasure, say one-fourth goes out of 
India..- ... ... ... .£774,497 

From the B'eudatory States, one- 

fifth has to be accounted for 6,861,488 

- - 7,135,930 


110,062,549 


That is to say, at the end of twenty-nine years, the 
increased export of distinctly Indian produce, that is, 
produce coming from the Indian agriculturist grown from 
his own moans, and not benefited directly by foreign 
capital, is £10,062,849. During this period Burma alone 
has increased her exports by £6,148,999 in 1898—99 as 
compared with 1870, leaving only £8,918,550 for aJJ the 
rest of India, 

This, however, is not all* No argument is more 
frequently employed or more strongly expressed than 
that th© increase of public works in India would be a 
benefit to the Indian agriculturist in enabling him to 
export more and more largely. How does this dogma— 
it is not an assertion, it is* on Anglo-Indian lips, a dogma— 
square with the facts? Since 1878-74 f -“th© figures are 
not available in satisfactory form for an earlier date- 
capital has been raised— 

£ 

For railway expenditure... ... 129,730,01)0 

For irrigation works . 21,680.000 


£161,410,000 


• Statistic#) Abstract, British India, No. 31. p. 3i4. 
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addition to txhis a large anmial expenditure has be 
Incurred on roads. Since 1878-74 over nineteen ihoubund 
miles of railways have been opened, and many millions of 
acres of land brought under irrigation by canals and wells. 

It may be asked, 4 How then is it that India presents 
such a satisfactory appearance of prosperity V 1 To which 
the answer is that, except to the superficial eye, or to the 
pen and tongue of a defender of the system whose whole 
life and career n re involved in the success, or, what comes 
to the same thing, a belief in the success, of the present 
policy, THEBB IS HO APPEAR A MOB OF PROSPERITY EVEN, 
save in certain favoured irrigated or perennially rain-fed 
tracts. Elsewhere there b exactly what the figures given 
above indicate. Let tho reader turn to the description of 
the Deccan upland districts (pp. 349-358), and let him bear 
in mind that famine is now chronic in many parts of India, 
and that a friendly critic in the first of medical journals 1 
has deduced from the Census returns the ominous and 
terrible fact that nineteen millions of people died from 



famine in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Nearly two million deaths per annum from privation and 
diseases induced by privation are a part only of the 
evidence which indicates to those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear the entire absence of prosperity in 
* India . 1 That is a broad effect, sketched by a competent 
hand. Let some of the details be worked into the 
delineation concerning a particular portion of the Indian 
dominions ; the Dieutenant-Governor of the Provinces 
in question, the Upper Provinces of Bengal, pridef 
himself on having successfully combated a famine in 
1897-98* 3 For a time he could maintain the fiction. 


1 Iht Lafiect. May, 11*01. Stic preceding note* 

* I mf la the North*Weak >i Provinces* and to that very capable civil ion, 
3ir Antony Macdanneli. It not judicious on tho part of one civilian 
\+ho h*d the temerity to mimtc.in the contrary to hia superior's known 
upinton, to assert that there had been serious mortality during thU time of 
famine; ho found, to his ncurt, it was not judicious. As for an ofhcial who 
reported that * one thick-headed village hud disappeared for want or foed,’ 
ho, too, had occasion to repent hia franJta&eaa and to deplore his recklessness, 
X lugend hm grown up about the North-Western Province famine of 1ft# MH* 
which even Indian-edited newspapers have ac^pttd as gos*pol truth. 
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ensus returns have revealed exactly what, from the 
al death return:*, was apparent to ail who wished to 
Bm things in a clear,.unprejudiced, light; they must be 
very bad, and they must make viceregal and other official 
speeches, as to little or no famine mortality, absurd. This 
result was, by those who wish to see things ae they are, 
and not m burned in an atmosphere and environment to 
wait preconceived ideas as to what the fruits of British 
rule must necessarily he, long ago anticipated. For 
British rule could not, intentionally, or incidentally, or 
accidentally, or any other 'entally, 1 —be an) r other than 
beneficent rule. But those who thus saw were openly 
coni emued as enemies to the commonwealth. 

Here are the figures of the population in the Allahabad, 
Benares, and Gorakhpur, divisions, by districts, as shown 
in the official table published in March, 1901 


<SL 


District, 

1891. 

j 

1901. 

Incrcaco and 
Decrease. 
Pur cunt. 

Cawnporo .*. „ 

Fatahpur .. 

Banda 

Hamirpur.., 

1,209,695 

690,167 

705,882 

513,720 

1,548,787 

688,610 

896,861 

1,259,243 

686,411 

681,887 

456,645 

1,487,001 

611,6-14 

400,619 

j + 4-1 
— 1-82 
—10-55 
| —10-72 

— 898 

- 10-58 
+ 1-07 

Allahabad ... 

Jhaaai .. 

JaJaun .... 

Allahabad Division 

7,7^7,121 

5,585,803 

- 

Benares ... 

Mirrnpnr ... 

f’aunpu - ... 

931,943 
1,161,508 
1,264,949 
1,077,909 
912,465 | 

- 

882,972 
1,082,00s 
1,202,710 ; 

014,148 
049*963 

* 4‘22 
— a-77 

Ghaaipur ... 

Bailia.... . 

* VC 

— 15*19 
+ B 

t 

Btn&rcs Di vigion * , , .,. 

5,868,774 

5,002,690 | 

— 

Gorakhpur ... 

Basil.♦.<. 

Aiamgarb .. 

2,904,057 

1,701,844 

1,728,625 

■ 2 , 955.543 

1 , 845,758 

1 , 680,555 

tM 

i + 1 

Gorakhpur Division***; 

6 , 508,526 

0 , 381.856 
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Thus, while the normal increase of the population sho 
at lea&' ten per cent.—and fifteen per cent, if the 
official ideal be reached—in the three divisions named 
there were increases in only four districts, and decreases 
in eleven, amounting in one case to over fifteen per cent. 
Allowing only one per cent per annum increase, and not 
one and a half which the Indian authorities have laid down 
ad the normal annual increase in a properly-governed 
region, in these three divisions alone, the population at the 
beginning of the new century as compared with ten years 
previously was less than it ought to have been, 


Sl 


In Allahabad division by 797,030 souls, 
%t Benares „ „ 872,292 „ 

i* Gorakhpur ,, „ 828,022 


In the three by 2,497,344 


Decreases fdso occurred in the following districts 
(excluding Almora, where a change of boundaries with 
Nil- i Tal has occurred):— Bijnor, 1‘85 ; KHfchit, 3‘02 ; 
KauBareli, 0 25; Hardoi, 1 *8; Gouda, 8*0; Partabgarh,2*17 ; 
making decreases in sixteen districts out of forty-eight* 
The not increase for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh is 1*68 only, although plague has had no appre¬ 
ciable effect, and there has only been one famine, which, 
as hm been stated. Sir Antony Macdonneil regards as 
having been very successfully administered* The figures 
quoted tell a different talc; so would most North* 
Western Pro* nee civilians who were free to speak of the 
fact® m they saw them. 

For the whole of his Province, on the counting being 
completed, and taking the lower percentage of proper 
increase. Sir Antony Macdonneil had 3,899,269 fewer 
subjects to paternally rule than he should have had* 
Allowing for 1 normal increase he was short of his people 
by 6,244,285 ! And yet, since Lord Northbrook's 
campaign in Behai? in 1873, the only really successful 
famine campaign known hi British India, this particular 





OF THE PILE-WEAVERS 


famine, resulting in'a missing number of over 
hi ions of people, is r$gfi>J*<3ocl as a triumph of 
administration and humanity! 


APPENDIX 

CONDITION Of THE SILK-WEAVING INDUSTRY IN MAOUflA* 
eOUTlTEBN INDIA * 1 

Number of Silk'WC&v&r* in the Town.- The ttflk-wtinvws as a dm* 
are ft very prolific people. They are said to multiply more rapidly 
than the other classes Fix mg, therefore, the inmates of each how¬ 
to be from four bo five, the rilk weavers’ population of the town of 
Madura may bo roughly estimated to be between 20*0*10 to 30,000, 
including females and children- Of thowe about 10,000, including 
females, may bo Bind to belong to the actual coolie who earn 

their living by daily wages- Next to these come the petty trader*, 
who number from 400 to 500 b milks, Some of these i ell threads, 
having purchased them m retail from the bigger merchants; sumo 
again sell lace in retail; some Jtdvoncv small mma of money to the 
hold era of looms and order a small supply of clothe and feed them to 
the richer merchants- Borne are brokers who collect clothe manu¬ 
factured in the town and sell them either to the merchants in the 
town or fco those abroad, and very few are capitalist a who have any 
very large trading concerns. The last clam may also be counted on 
one's fingers, and it is mid they are likely to be only between ten and 
twenty on the whole. It is the brokers who form * comparatively 
large number. Some of the Bilk’weavers have become agriculturists, 
finding that the profession of weaving does not pay. Their holdings 
are small, and they only eke outi their maintenance from the results 
of the agricultural labour* Some are said to keep cart* and bulls, 
and to be employed in coUeetin^ sand from the river for building 
purposes. 

Their Average Incotne. —Of the -lass of merchant, those who got 
profit of about Rs*100 and more per month, are only five or mix ; about 
twenty or thirty get from He.60 to Re 400, and those who get from 
Its,5 to Rs,23 are about 400 or 500* The profession of broker h not 
very remunerative. A broker makes a profit of one anna on every 
rupee, but to cam a profit of BO or 40 rupees in a month be baa to 
employ two agents—ono to go about the town and watoh the program 
of the clathft entrusted to the labourers and anofahe c to keep accounts*. 
Very often he has to borrow money to pay tho weavers In advance* 

The average income of a coolie family Is Rs.5 a month, and it never 
goes higher than Rs.lO a month* Females also work ; sonic are 

* Memorandum on the Progress of M ad ras Presidency during th last 
Forty Team of British Administration, p. ociv* 
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in preparing the threads for waiving^ some in the, dyoin p 
tsloths, and others in the marking of spots, or what ia called sundadis. 
Boyn of twelve years and more also earn wages, and generally get 
from one rupee upwards 

TH.i50CHs tho highest value of a cloth which baa ever heoi made 
m Madura, Merchants of thoir own anoord do not order cloths of 
vfitluo. of more than Bs.bO to Ks.lOQ. The clothe mode ordinarily 
range from R&.6 to Ei.10 only in value. 

The Introduction of cotton twist from Englandi of lace from I ranee, 
tv well as of even the dyeing stuff from Bombay, has consult rably 
affected the value of the cloths made in the town, and necessarily the 
wages to the coolies and profits to the merchants. Of the M,000 cloths 
a^ovc mentioned m being made in a month in the town, for 7*000 to 
10,000 cloths the inferior brass Itioo is used, and the value of these does 
not go over Bs.0 at the utmost. Their average price may be lived 
IU,9| pur cloth; thli gives tka sum total of Bs,I7,6O0 to It*a.25,0Q0, 
The wemgo value of an ordinary cloth with good lace may be fixed 
at Ur ,7j and supposing that good laoe is used for the remaining 1,000 
cloths, their approximate value amounts to Rs.28,000. Thus the 
t Qtd\\ value of cloths made in the town in a month may bo fixed at 
IK50,000 to Its,60,000, 

To get an impression of hew much this sum of Be,60,000 actually 
benefits the townsmen and how much goes to other countries and 
places, what the component parts of a Madura cloth are must bo 
examined. Let us hike for illustration an ordinary white cloth which 
h sold in the town far Bs*10- The different items which go to make 
this sum of Hs.lO may bo described as follows:— 

Value of the thread 

Cost of preparing the s^me for weaving 
Profit carried by the merchant who sella the 

thread ... . 

Cost of fastening the thread to the loom 
Wages for weaving thread into a cloth ... 

Vahrn of the lace ... ... 


§L 


Merohaata’ profit t including brokerage 
Total 


Be. 

a* 

P* 

1 

0 

0 

0 

a 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

a 

0 

0 

's 

8 

0 

i 

8 

0 

To 

0 

0 


Whe i the cloth is dyed the excess charge ia as follows :— 


For ihe first and rough colouring 

Rs. a. 

t# . „ 4 0 12 

p< 

0 

For the making of spots 

0 12 

0 

For dyeing them over again 

0 12 

a 

Miscellaneous ... . 

. O 4 

a 

Total 

. 2 a 

0 
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/the great portion of the vnlue of a doth g<m for the laco 
s manufactured in FVanc^- Then by the cotton twin! Ussed, it 
is the English merchants who are benefited. The dyo is also prc- 
pared abroad and the greater portion of IU4 12a. spent for dyeing 
goes also to other hands. The portion of Rs,12 8a, which actually 
circulates among the townsmen may bo taken at the highest to he 
from Ra.4 to or o4ie-thir<l of the value of the cloth. Tlri* 

calculated with reference to the Rts.60,000 worth of doth yields a total 
amount of Rs.24,000 io lis.SChOOO, and this amount may roughly ho 
fixed to be the svm earned from the industry by coolie upwards to the 
richest merchant. Deducting again RaJkOOOor so as being tho profits 
earned by merchant*^ there remains Rs.25,fK)0 to ho distributed 
amongst 5,000 families, giving an average of FU.5 per family, the 
amount mentioned above, m being tho average income of a family. 
LTcneraJly speaking, the industry is becoming day by day leas profitable 
to the actual working dosses. Tho causes thereof arc not far to tv ok. 
Prior to the importation of cotton twist, some fifty ycjvrs ago, it would 
appear there were in tho town of Madura 2,000 to 3,000 families 
employed in spinning out threads. This vocation has entirely 
ceased now. Again, prior to the importation of bice, tiJurc weri 5fM) 
Mussulman families engaged m making loco, and In their place there 
are, it would appear, only ten families employed in making country lace. 
The prepfufttion of colouring materials was at least done locally till a 
year or two ago, but this, too, has been superseded by the Bombay 
article. Ai^ a n ecu a a ary result of the cessation of all these vocations, 
the labour ie now directed entirely In one direction towards weaving, 
and It Is In consequence very cheap. What used to be paid for at Rs.2 
in former years is now remunerated by one rupee only. 

Even as regards the merchant class, the general complaint U that 
the trade does not pay. It may bo that a larger number of cloths ore 
now made than before, hut what merchant make as profit by reason 
ol the cheapness of the commodity and keen ness f competition seems 
to bo considerably less than what it was in former years. A cloth 
which was sold for Es»60 is now sold for only Rs.dO. 

As a curious illastration of how the importation of the English* 
made goods has affected the local weaving industry, it may be 
mentioned that the weavers themsfdve* of tho town of Madura do 
h&rdly use the cloths woven by them. Mulls and piece goods have 
taken the place of Hie home* made articles, and if the richer class 
should seek for Home country clothe, it is the Conjcvemm cloths that 
arc made use of. The females likewise use the THombu, and if they 
beck for some better country* made cloths they purchase the Koran ad u 
dotbs Thus it happen that one or two per cent, of the town-made 
articles are sold in the town itself, and the rest ore sent abroad. 

The Htibii* and Manners n/ the Silk-weaver* a* a Gbu*.~ Silk- 
weavers as a class lead a simple life. Their food is simple and com 
aists of eliolum, ournbu, and other dry pains. Hice is used by 
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few persons only. Their clothing is simple, 
wear a cloth of B» $-Worth only, except on festive oociirionsj 
when they wear the Korihna/U: oiothe* Hours accommodation is 




tme asary for their profession, and each endeavours, therefore, fu t, to 
secure a house for him Keif, They are not alec without a detire for 
crnWEenta. IS pen the poorest household nro mentioned to have some 
gold jewels, A ailk-w elver’s property consists generally of his house 
and ornaments. Marriage Is co'-tly with thorn. About Rs P 63 must 
be paid to the bride even by the poorest man. To meet this item of 
expenditure almost every coolie before ho enters on his profession 
login* to subsoribo to some chit transaction or other, and to save out 
of his hard*earned wages one rupee or no to be paid monthly for a aerie* 
of years extending from five to seven. Before he earns his pdtl in hw 
turn, necessity, however, often compels him to borrow, mortgaging his 
chit and the house owned by hlim It te such documents that are 
registered in largo numbers in the town offices of Madura, There is 
another peculiarity about these silk-weavers, They seldom borrow 
from others than their casfce*m<m. In case of loans of large sums, 
probably they may resort to the Nattukkottai chetth but ah ordinary 
loan© ore contracted from one of their own community. 




CHAPTER IX 




* FR INDIA DISTRESSED? WE SEE NO DISTRESS? 'IF 
INDIA BE DISTRESSED AND NON-PROSPEROUS, WHY 
DO WE NOT SEE TftS DISTRESS? * 


ImpreK&ion of Visitor* thrt India is * Land of Great Prosperity 
Ames from their Never Visiting the Real India'* Thoj 
neo Anglo-Indian Colonies on the Continent of India 
only* 

Anglostan ami Hindustan—Two Cotantries Included in the 
Indian Empire of Britain. 

Eulogies of Moral and Material Welfare Blue Books apply 
only to AngloBtom 

What isRealty Going On in Hindustan? The XAiblie Not 
Permitted to Enow* 

The Veil Partly Drawn Aside in f 1867, 1877, 18711-80, l&B8 t 
1890, and 1897-8* 

Th* Paiyah: 

Mr* Tborbnra's Inquiry a® to Agriculturists’ Indebtedness 
Fixity of Land Revenue Cause of Much Indebtedness* 
Governments Duty to bo Adjust it* Revenue as to 
Obviate Unnecessary Borrowings* 

Why the bowkar is Preferred to Government when a 
Loan for Cattle or Seed is Required* 

Results of the Indebtedima Inquiry—Widespread Ruin 
Revealed, 

Five 1 Beginnings * of Indebtedness* 

Legislation and Administration Need Adaptation to Indian 
Requirements* 

North - Wet Urn Province* and Oudkt 

Lord Dufftru/a Conaoience and Sir W* W* Hunters 
Exposure* 

* The Greater Proportion of the Population Suffer from 
an Insufficiency of Food/ 

The Inquiry of 1887-88* 

Hew a Summary of Evidence should Not be Prepared* 
Mr, Crooked Facts in a 4 Cohering Letter 9 and the Facta 
Themselves “Two Very Different Thing*. 

Farmers, with ft Well and Two Bullocks, In Good Years* 
Steadily Submerged* 

Ninety-Nine per Cent, of Gross Produce Taken for Rent by 
Landlord who Pays Half to tho British Government* 
Farmera (If They have No Children) 1 Can Afford a Blanket** 
aae 
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‘ It is Unttaml to Find a Village. Woman Who Has Anyl 
Wraps at All/ 

Sample Cultivator!!; a * Record 1 in B&ck»Bontilig* 

A Village tinder tho Court of Wards, 

Sir Ant*my MftCdoniiell on 1 The Chief Cause* of the Ryot 1 ft 
Difficulties/ 

1 The Common Idea m to Extravagance on Marriages 
Unsupported by Evidence/ 

Ttomodiea for Difficulties Frequently Propounded by Non* 
Officials, only to be Scorned rmd Parsed By, 

Alleged Causae of Indebtedness by Mr. Thorburn: 1 1. A 
Want of Thrift due to Heredity; 2, Climate ; ft, Our 
System/ 

The Bombay Prtndency ; 

Chief Authority: * J7 b 1 Letters to the Time* of India 
Founded on Official Reports 

The Hinterland of Bombay City : a Glimpse by Vaughan 

Nash. 

Bom bay 1 a Blunders —Comp ar.it j v e, 

Bombay Cultivators Taxed Nearly Four Times Heavier 
than Bengal Cultivators, 

A Norn Famine Year Comparison Between the IteBpcotive 
Presidencies and Provinces* 

Backward Irrigallon&I Facilities and the Doorcase in 
Agricultural Cattle* 

Incidence of Taxation in Relation to Cultivated Acreage. 
Indian Official Publications Pitfalls for the Unwary-— 
including Sir Henry Hartley Fowler * ex-Secretory of 
State for India 

Banda with Five Fallow Years to Two Crop Years. 

Katio of Burden to Gross anti Net Produce* 

Tkn Yaa^*' Agricultural Exckrirsckh in Ear tarn 
Knolam> : 

The Vicissitudes of the Seasons for Ten Year* 
lb) Out-turn of Crops—a Loss of £l l,724 t 80& 

(e) Lora of Cattle* 

(d) Beudsgioa only 8a* por JJ1Q0 per annum, Less 
than Half of One per Cent, 

The Prediction m to the Bankruptcy of India Fulfilled; 

* India Bankrupt/ 

A Seven Yean/ old Exposure* 

Apfm {ftuF ■ 

' dia » Greati 4 Peril and har Worst Enende*. 



TNCKEDtTLJTY, annoyance—for a moment or two 
anger—exhibit themselves in the average Briton 
when, in his presence, it is asserted that India is in a 
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/ dietrc- sf u! condition, Unhappily the feeling aroused 
s%^.ted against the expounder of facts, not against the 
facts themselves and all that they reveal. The look of 
pityiug contempt with which the aaserter of such a state¬ 
ment is favoured is intended to be withering in its 
intensity. This is especially the case with the cold- 
weather tourist, who* in proportion to the shortness of 
fain visit and the time he spent in cantonments, holds the 
most positive of opinions. As the recipient of much 
incredulity, and more pitying contempt than I care to 
remember, I have become a connossieur of the manner 
in which, and of the extent to which, India strikes a 
stranger. Ninety-nine visitors to India out of one 
hundred, if not indeed nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of one thousand, leave that country with an im¬ 
pression that they have been visiting a land of great 
prosperity and a people fairly well-to-do and generally 
content. 

And they are perfectly right in the impression they 


have formed. 

What they have seen fully justifies thorn in coming 
to a conclusion calculated to gratify them as Britons 
and to satisfy thorn as to the groat part which their 
country and their countrymen have played in bringing 
India to so advanced a position. The route taken by the 
ordinary traveller in India—unless he or she be the moht 
difficult to please among mortals—can leave but one 
impression on the mind. More than seventy years ago 
Bishop Heber was constrained to write— 


1 Thy towers, Bombay* gleajn fair, they say, 
Across the dark blue 


A like feeling of admiration takes possession of the 
traveller before he sets loot on the Apollo Bunder. So 
bur as the unaccustomed heat and ever-attentive mosquito 
will permit, the feeling is intensified as he passes along 
the broad avenues with their green umbrageous foliage 
partly concealing, and in so doing adding to the effect 
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by, the magnificent buildings on every side. 

"The effect id perhaps greatest when the most magnificent 
railway station in the world is visited—the Victoria Station, 
designed by the late Mr* Stovons* A journey to that 
part of the city occupied by the native inhabitants, with 
its crowded streets, its busy life, its varied animation, and 
its general activity brings a new phase of thought* ' All 
this busy scene is of our creation. This is our work, our 
work, our work. What do these people not owe to ub !* 
No longer can it be asked us a question involving an 
impossibility : *Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to hie stature ? * Mentally, racially, and patrioti¬ 
cally, practically every Englishman who goes to India 
through its western gate adds not one but many cubits to 
his stature before he really starts on his journeyings in 
India. An evening in a bungalow on Malabar Hill, or 
even an afternoon visit to the Botanical Gardena over¬ 
looking Back Bay and the many* towered city, puts the 
top*stone on an edifice then completely erected m the 
visitor's mind. 

It is thus mentally equipped that the 'grand tour' 
through India is begun. Can there bo any wonder if 
the frame of mind thus induced should become almost 
ecstatic over the many proud evidences of the great good 
of British rule ? For pretty well all the visitor saw in 
Bombay was the creation and consequence of British 
rule. As I have said, every thing that is seen justifies the 
strongest feelings of complacency which are certain to be 
aroused in the stranger's mind. He proceeds on his tour. 
Everywhere he wees similar proofs of British success. 
Crossing the great plains of India he may, as he gazes 
from the rail way carriage window, wonder where the 
agricultural people are to be found. He has been 
told that India is a land of villages and that eighty- 
six per cent, of the inhabitants are agriculturists. 
Where, then, are the villages? And, where the people? 
It is true he seen here and there a collection of mud- 
huts with little or no sign of life about them, and 
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Allahabad, Calcutta, Darjeeling, the Northern Indian 
cities, with perhaps a glance at Madras, and, maybe* 
Rangoon, are included in the visitor's round. Soon the 
new impression of our greatness and success wears off. 
It has solidified into an article of belief, has become 
a part of irremovable indentation in the grey matter of 
the brain; m abiding addition in xoade ^to the mental 
equipment of the individual. So it comes about that 
tho stoutest defenders of British rule in India are those 
persons who have visited that country for a short time. 
An example of the impression made on the average visitor 
QOmee to me whilst this chapter is in preparation. 

An English gentleman, who was a Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentative for some years, who is related to the greatest 
Parliamentary champion India has known since the days 
of Burke, visited India during the winter of 1900-1901. 
He was in that country during the aftermath of what 
Lord Cttrzon has called 4 the most terrible famine which 
has ever visited India.' I forwarded to him a copy of my 
Open Letter to the Viceroy on the Condition of India and 
its people. On Jtme 24, 1901, this reply reached mo :— 


* t have bc*n a bug tirao in acknowledging the receipt- of the paper 
yon wore kind enough to send me. Of course T have not the know* 
ledge of the subject to enable me to judge of the quaution in dispute, 
but 1 imagine that those in power are always likely to make out tho 
beat case for themselves and the results of fchuir mte. T went to 
India on a short trip k&t winter. I spent a few days in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and visited Dajjeettng, Benares, .Lucknow, Cawnporc. Agra, 
Delhi, and Jejpora. I was much interested with the people And very 
favourably impressed with them. I did not come across any signs of 
poverty or starvation, and perhaps that was not to be expected in so 
short a trip. In the native quarters of the cities the people seemed 
to be industrious and cheerful, and tho children seemed plump and 
happy. I did not notice anything in the villages near the railway 
Hue, or in the appearance of the people who were in the Helds, to lead 
rue to think that they were in great distress, though, of course, ever, 
one could see that they are poor. I was much surprised to see the 
hsmcnfeO amount of travelling by rail which they do. Whenever I 
waul by an ordinary tram the stations were crowded with natives— 
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A think that they muafc have some spare money 
u^^KcUd act lee any of the great men in India except the Chief 
Xu slic e of Calautta, whom I knew here. The military power which 
holds the country aeemod to he very little in evidence, f ihonld like 
to go again, but probably neve ■ ahall.* 



For m unpremeditated expression of opinion, not 
written with an eye to publication, the foregoing ib a 
valuable document. Its chief value lies in ita absolute 
accuracy. What is described is true to the life and to 
the letter. Personally, I should subscribe my agreement 
with all that is set forth. 

But the evidence is valueless; the impression obtained 
is so misleading as to bo wholly false. The w riter of this 
letter—the ordinary visitor to the land called India, 
following the route described above—did not visit India. 
The places at which ho stopped were British Colonies 
in India. They were not India itself. There are two 
Indias; the India of the Presidency and chief provincial 
cities, of the railway system, of the hill stations, in all of 
which Britain is &s supreme m she is in the chid places 
of the United Kingdom. This is the India where the 
people, taken all round and allowing for the circum¬ 
stances of the respective cases, are as prosperous and 
nearly as well content as are their brother Bri tish subjects 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming¬ 
ham, Newcastle-OB-Tyne, Bristol, and Southampton—with 
this difference, the really rich men in all the Indian cities 
do not number two hundred, and that, with a trifling ex¬ 
ception, all the big salaries earned in the administration— 
the biggest salaries for like work in all the world—are 
received by Englishmen, by foreigners. This India, at the 
outside, cannot affect more than fifteen per cent, of the 
people. Those people are not seen as Indian people, but 
as British Indian subjects whose daily bread comes front 
the political structure made in Britain according to 
British ideas, and is not an outgrowth of the country's 
needs or the people’s wishes. 
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There are two countries situated between the rut 
tains which constitute the roof of the world nnd the 
eighth degree north of the equator and bounded east and 
west by Chinese territory and Ui© Afghan kingdom. 
They may be named respectively— 


Akolostak, the land specially ruled by the English, 
in which English investments have been 
made, arid by which a fair show and 
reality of prosperity are ensured; 

Hindustan, practically all India fifty miles from 
each aid© of the railway lines, except, 
the tea, coffee, indigo, and jute, planta¬ 
tions! and not including the Feudatory 
States, 


Anolostan is the region to which the roseate state¬ 
ments in the Viceregal and State Secretary's speeches 
refer, Al! that is eulogistic in Indian Moral and 
Material Welfare Blue Books apply only to Anglos tan. 
If only there were agreement as to this real delimitation 
between the two Imlias, there would not be the conflict 
of opinion that now puzzles the outsider as he hears 
directly opposing statements made concerning the Indo* 
British Empire in th© East. As a matter of fact, if the 
ground were hut properly defined there is no real differ- 
oucc between the official apologists and the outside 
critics, the mischief in regard to the former is that 
while they deal with all-sufficient detail in connection 
with everything concerning Anglostan, of Hindustan they 
produce naught but glittering generalities, which dazzle 
hut do not inform. If by any chance such evidence as 
will be summarised shortly—I refer to th© inquiry con- 

Lei no critic divert intention from th© Argument by reminding bis 
readfi that Hindustan properly *ocalled, wiw* not co eiten^iv** with the 
Bntish Domimoos called India, which embrnot Belticbia in the West and 
aha*is In the East, Kashmiris, Dogras, and Afghan® in th© North, and 
Tamils ir th© South, It m#an4 IlUJe morn than India north of the N erboddn. 
I know this, bat the eipransion can be fairly ua^ (with this *,*p1anation) for 
m> p^rposa, and need not be regarded as in »uy degree miataading. 
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itfafidng the economic condition of the Indian people 
made in 1888 — be forthcomings it is immediately * dressed 1 
(with more than a shopkeeper’s art for his best window), 
out of all recognition, even to the extent of being a mis¬ 
representation of what it professes to summarise, The 
4 h ading case* in my mind as I write is the covering 
letter of the Secretariat of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh on the inquiry which I have mentioned* That 
summary, which gave an inaccurate representation of the 
facta ascertained, was published. The evidence on which 
it was professedly based has, on several occasions, been 
refused when requests for its publication have been mode 
in the House of Commons. Of that evidence more later; 
mean while the Parliamentary incident m narrated here as 
being part of a settled policy in the India Office, namely, 
that only such statements concerning administration as 
the Secretary of State and his Council think proper shall 
reach the hands of an interested public. 

As I have said, Anolostan, with its railways, roads, 
and public works generally, its prosperous and prospering 
cities, its civil and criminal codes, ita famine code, its 
high courts of justice, constitutes a Marvel of Governing 
Skill and Ability* Were these all, then, so far as mere 
administration goes, and, assuming it to be fitting that 
self-praise and egoistic eulogy at any time can be appro¬ 
priate-then too much has not been said in prai.se of the 
British rule of India;—and, again, assuming also that the 
higher ethics of humanity will permit of even a perfect 
system of rule being continued—as the British Indian 
rule is continued—by a menace of force and without the 
assistance throughout and the secured consent of the 
governed. 

Good as is British administration in the regions and to 
the extent described, when the price to be paid for it is 
the once-gradual, but now-rapid demoralisation of eighty - 
five per cent, of the people, and the equally rapid denuda¬ 
tion of the country's resources to the enrichment of the 
foreign rulers, all this brave display becomes a mockery 
and a curse. 
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What is there behind the screen ? What is really go: 
on in Hindustan ? 



As a rule the public are not allowed to know. We 
scarcely deserve the compliment paid to ns in the Indian 
portion of the record of the tour round the world made by 
the Czar of Russia when he was Czare witch ; it is there 
Ban!: ‘Yes, tho English, to do them justice, do not hide 
tiie bitter truth from themselves that Lidia is ail unfor¬ 
tunate country.’ It is true we use the phrase, * India is a 
poor land,’ as did Sir Mackenzie Wallace, and so called 
forth compliment to our honesty. But we never get far 
beyoud the phraseology. We say India is a poor land, 
and go on ruling it as if it were a veritable mine of 
wealth. Glimpses behind the screen are occasionally 
permissible. Now and then the veil is drawn aside, and 
one sees what is really happening. This has occurred 
on the following occasions—to take recent incidents 
only:— 

The Orissa Famine Commission, 1867 ; 

The Deccan Riots Commission, 1877 ; 

The Famine Commission of 1879-80 ; 

The Inquiry into the Economic Condition of the 
Agricultural and Labouring Classes, 1888; 

The Inquiry into Peasant Indebtedness and Land 
Alienation in parts of the Rawalpindi Division, Panjab, 
1896 ; 

The Famine Commission of 1897-8. 

1 will take two Provinces and one Presidency, and 
when these have been delineated according to the official 
evidence recorded, will then take India as a whole and 
indicate the terrible condition into which the Empire has 
been allowed to fall. The two Provinces are the Panjab 
and the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, generally 
considered to be the most prosperous parts of India 
outside the permanently-settled Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, Tho Presidency is Bombay. The language 
employed, as far as possible, will always be official, even 
if it be not contained within quotation marks. 
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THE PANJAB. 

One man in Northern India has had the courage alike 
to inquire and to recommend. From his efforts has 
resulted the Land Alienation Act for the Panjab. That 
measure, whioh was passed in October, 1900, took from 
the owners of the land many of their proprietaiy rights. 
Its provisions summarised by Mr. 8, S. Thorbum, retired 
Punjab civilian, whose report—to be immediately alluded 
to—produced the measure, and who is the man to whom 
I refer, are as follows :— 

1. Prohibited the permanent alienation of agricultural 
land, except to defined agriculturists; 

2. Only permitted certain forma of temporary A na¬ 
tions to non-agriculturists up to a limit of twenty years, 
tho land then returning unencumbered to the family of 
the alienor ; 

3. Disabled alienors from malting any further disposi¬ 
tion during the currency of the temporary transfer; 

4. Declared she hypothecation of agricultural prod two 
for more than one year to be illegal; 

5. Prohibited the execution-sale of agricultural lands; 
and 

6. Confined jurisdiction under the Bill to Revenuo 
officers only.* 

The genesis of this measure, as told by its author, is 
most interesting. It will be found at the foot of this 
page. 3 Having received authority, Mr. Thorbum chose 
four tracts, two of them ‘ well ’ circles near Lahore, a 

1 1 Agricola Redivivus, 1 art., i# fa fie ifuarterly Rcvicv, Ju ]y llH)l»pago 77, 
* Ibid pp. SfMlG. Mr, Thorium sajs ;—*1 wm obnoat despondent, 
when, in 1882 Sir Bcnnw rltepatriek wilt appointed Lieu tenet) i- 
Governor ot the i’anjab, Though hh experience bed been almdafc wbollj in 
the Secretariat, and hfa blag ol mi m3 wag legal, he wot, known to be able, 
thorough, ami independent. Ho at once read all ihe official literature on 
the subject of londroform* and in hie frank, ifletolt-e wt%y Raid to me, “ Half 
meaaure^ wen! do. It fa the whole hog or nothing.'* Scan alter, per- 
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one hundred mi lea westwards, and a fourth 


§L 


* farther west in the Salt Range. 4 The first three were 
known to be depressed. The latter was supposed to be 
better circumstanced, though it was a densely populated 
rain .country/ ‘ The four tracts or circles covered an area 
of about one thousand square miles* and supported an 
agricultural population of three hundred thousand houIk 
scattered throughout five hundred and thirty-five villages 
and hamlets/ Evidence was readily available and was 
trustworthy/ The collection and sifting of facts occupied 


wiving that the HtatUtloa of hind -transfers were faulty awl ameli&bte, he 
initiated measures for their improvement* In the cold weather of 
he marched through my division—I was the Commtauotter of Rawalpindi-*- 
ami In hie tour halted in the heart of a country which was sometimes a 
granary and cornet I nice a desert. A* he approached his camp a great mob 
of cicUed peu junta, earnest gvcybmrda mozi of them, surrounded his horra, 
some oven throating homy hands upon the bridle, and kept on shouting at 
him, M W« are ruined, Lord Habib* The Kir on (Hindu usurers ) and com¬ 
pound interest have robbed n» of our lands/' He tried to get more pmi&u 
Inf ormation, but it was useless. The formal* was taken up and rented by 
an ever-or/arming circle. Recognising that they had convictions, but small 
powers of exposition, he rode no through them to his look. Strolling that 
evening with me, he pointed out that economic problems could only be 
solved by evidence and rensoo, in which aontiinont had no place* to smash a 
working nyfitom of old standing, except on dear proof that through it tbs 
people were being peuporieed and oipropriated, was impossible* 

* u You have the evident*)* sir," l suggested. *• in all the Mttfemam reports 
and the anneal returns of Jand-tran triers/’ 

141 But the figures are worth little. For instance, they don't show redemp¬ 
tions; the sarm land may be mortgaged and redeemed half a doaon times 
far aught 1 know.* 1 

1 4 If you must hair* positive proof,” 1 replied* 14 you can easily obtain it 
ir the * vy proposed by mi ten years ago. If you will tracts for 

KTutral atatitties. and then take typical villnges in them, and haws *?aeh 
original peasant proprlaior'i debt and mortgage history worked out ,*eforo 
th a whole villftgo for the last twenty.five years or ?o, you will gel the facts 
In a few month*, which the superficial inquiries of the I* 4 t dozen yciirn have 
tailed to tiring out." 

■ Next morning His Honour told me that he had been reading “ Musaluuuia 
and Moneyleaders/ 1 and was willing te> receive a proposal from mo for 
carrying out an Inquiry of the kind therein suggested* 1 

1 * The publicity of all proceedings protected us from the fabricwlioti of 
evidence—& practice which makes the administration of justice conducted in 
court-room* snob groping in the dark in India, Men tie wi*h impunity in a 
coark house at a distance from ihnii homes, but not when sitting in the 
midst of hundred* who know the truth/—* Agrle. lied*’ p, 117. 
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Tho priori pto 
of flxtty of 
land-re vsnuo 
preferred by 
flflfurcmaat 
to elasticity 


alter which two month« more were spent in 
-pi'eparing a report on the whole cam Then came the 
Report, From a manuscript copy with which I have 
been favoured/ T make some citations which are 
valuable from the facts stated, and intereHtmg bccaus* 
of the ddo-lights they throw upon the condition of the 
peasant fanners of the far North-West of India, 

1 Ever since, cm Settlement Crdleetarof the Banna district {1873*79},' 
pays Mr, Thorbum, hi the sixty* seventh paragraph of 
his report, ' I learnt Romcthlng of tho actual difficulties 
of peasant life, I have alway = hold that our KVhtnnt of 
fixity of land revenue is unsuitable for peasant ownors, 
because after el tort bar vest a fixity compel many of 
them to borrow from lenders in order to pay their 
quota Qi the m seas men t* I have, consequently, 

whenever practicable, advocated elasticity, and I have been instru¬ 
mental in introdiidng that principle to some, though I think very 
insufficient* or tout in riverain tract* on tho Indus, Jheinm, and 
Chenftb, If Home degree of elasticity, which in its fullest measure in 
tho establishment of a ratio between each harvest's out turn converted 
into rupees, and tho revenue demanded for that harvest, is desirable 
for river-flooded areas* it ifl often equally and some times more 
desirable for rain-do pendent tracts. The reason is that, cases of 
avulsion and erosion excepted, the yields on river lands are on tho 
whole more certain and more equal tlmn on rain lands. The rainfall 
so varying in quantity and time of full, that in most rain ;.*noli, 
over thirty miles south of the Himalayas, the fluctuations of outturn 
from harvest to harvest arc immense, ranging from plus less of seed 
and absence of fodder to a hundred-fold plus practically unlimited 
fodder. However, a* yet fixed assessments and distribution accord¬ 
ing to soils are the rule in all districts In which 1 have served, except 
in certain sub‘montane strips of Hera Ismail Khan, Thin principle 
of fixity is continued on revisions of as easmant, i.lthough Government 
loses thereby .potential revenue, I*oas is incurred, because the extra¬ 
ordinary uncertainty of the yields, coupled with the poverty of 
agriculturists, constrain Government to pitch the asiseaament 
considerably below tho half assets standard. Whether I am right 
or not, the practical difficulties of extending eloMtioxiy ere believed by 
Government^ n belief not shared by myself—to be insurmountable, 
and the people arc aocufltoroed to fixity and prefer the ills they know 
of to ills unknown* so I uppose the present system will bo continued* 


* The Secretary of I bolieve, ha* eomteoted to the publics* icn of 

the Report, sad It may appear Wore the present century ends, 
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in this Inquiry it h m bc^n established that to wd 
Hopanitcd tract*! inhabited by widely differing tribes of peasant 
owners on welt-lands as on rain landed indebted owners borrow, 
even after good or average hftrvet'ti* food grain In winter and spring 
and need at sowing times, becuuao their creditor* appropriate a 
lar^e part of their oropn from the threshings floor in toll or part pay¬ 
ment of debts previously incurred, or of interest due on umh debts. 
The lose of part of the yield compels many of theae owners to pay 
their revenue n month or bo afterwards by farther borrowing* l i this 
\£ the Qa&o in good Keaaon^ with dready indebted owners, it ia also 
the ease In bad reason a with some hitherto debt* free owners. 



Mr, Thorbtim continues :— 


■ The problem then to, how can the State, without a change ir its 
land-revenue system, reduce borrowing from money* 
Borrowing to leilt j era ? The question of restricting unnecessary 
pay land borrowing by contracting credit will be dealt with 
presently. Here I am considering what may loosely 
be called necessary borrowing. It is, of course, outside the power of 
Government, to feed hungry peasants whenever harvests are below 
avm^ge os fail entirely. All that Government can do is, when 
drought produces famine, to find Efe-sustakung work ne^r their 
homes for the able-bodied starving, and to gratuitously feed those 
physically incapable of labour. That the State is already pledged to 
<U and does. But with respect to borrowing to pay land revenue, to 
supply seed groin, Raid to replaces plough cattle, the State cun, and 
ought to, I think P do much more than it now does. I offer some 
remarks on each of theau subject*, and shall first deal with borrowing 
to pav land revenue, 

‘ That is a class of debt which the State, by its deliberate preference 
for fixity over elasticity; baa to some extent driven the peasantry to 
incur, it is idle to nay that semindara ar^ thriftless, quarreborne, 
or extravagant, and have themselves to blame for tht-ir indebtedness. 
The evidence in this Inquiry brings home none of these charges, 
except to some small extent thrift!ef^nesa, and even if ail of them 
were deserved, we have to deal with human nature a* it is, and the 
obligation would etUl Ho on the Government to *o adjust its land- 
re venue system a^ r to obviate till reason for umieeesaary borrowing 
from usurers. I ^y * l unneccaflary borrowing," (or do what will 
the aitmkAr will always be a necessity to small farmer* He existed 
before annexation in tho villages of the Panjab; bo was found in the 
Eurmm valley, when wo recently annexed it; he was found last year 
in Sw&fc and in fact we know that he Is a naee&dfcy wherever there 
are settled populations, and continuous farming ail the world over, 
even throughout Afghani*rt4n. Out before our tiine in the Pnnjub 
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ge fancier ww, and In tb^ other countries named be is still, a 
ffdanti a servant of the rural oommunitgh and never what our 
system is making him in tho Panjab v ill age h—that community *« 
master, Then, regards fixity of land revenue and borrowing to 
pay it In short sownne, it is idle to contend that tie mbs for granting 
eu^pen^ona and remintimm of land revenue demand supply the 
required amount of elasticity. The answer to such m assert!'Hi is 
found in the revenue and tujnoultural histories of thousands of villages 
in this or in probably any other Division of the Fan jab, and In the 
detailed debt and alienation histories of the 749 holdings specially 
attested in thin Inquiry. Prices, current, rain statistic*! nnd the 
annual Revenue Reports of districts s*bow that fodder find grain 
Hoaveities are of frequent romirrenco, and the village note-hooka and 
revenue statistics generally prove that suspcnsipiifi are rare and 
rcmirndanit still rarer. It may be said that recent rules are more 
liberal, giving Collectors and Commissioners mors latitude thmi 
formerly. Even &o it 1 h only here and there that on exceptionally 
strong, energetic, and sympathetic, Collector, helped by exceptionally 
good Tahaflddrs may, by comprehensive snepensions, followed by 
considerate remissions, save an appreciable percentage of their 
indebted peasants from having to borrow privately to pay the 
revenue. But such Collectors and TuliHildars are exceptional, laws 
and rules have to be made for and worked by average officials, and 
al] officials have muHLfariouw unavoidable dutte* which mr ,t be done* 
Thu 1 -: from want of forethought, positive ignorance of facte, want of 
time, or perhaps even a disinclination to do more than the minimum 
obligatory, Collectors often will not or do not arrange suspensions In 
time, or work out remission coses with that amplitude and exactness 
which superior authority requires. Ail such work throw* much 
additional labour on the already burdened district staff, and is 
naturally distasteful to average nunds. Then, too, the State must 
have its land reveatie, and is rejihonably averse to suaponrioDs and 
remissions* which upset budget armngoinents and reduce revenue. 
Since X hare been Cotmmiaaioner of this Division, the Sialleot district, 
daring Colonel Montgomery's regime (188SMI4), had a Collector and 
several Tohsfldirs possessed of all the exceptional qualifications noted 
above, and yet in those years I cannot discover that any revenue wa* 
suspended or remitted. In fact* for the whole district, the revenue of 
which h now* fifteen lakhs, I make out that in the last thirty years only 
Rs.6,450 have been suspended, and R 9,1,691 remitted, all on -iccount 
of damage done by hail. Tn that period there have been several 
prolonged fodder famines nod quite a dozen poor harvests.* 


Later, in the Burnt' report, be goes on to indicate why 
zemindars prefer the saokars to Government when 
borrowing to replace cattle, and says:— 
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Next to borrowing for need grain and to replace oatUo: 

TIL of 1884 was paused to enable ugricoHnrista to so borrow from 
Government and an allotment in annually made to each district for 
that purpose. In few districts, I believe, is the ttumll allotment made 
fully utilised, and practically, m far aw my experience goes, peasants 
prefer to obtain money for cattle from private lenders rather thin 
from the State, They prefer to do this in the teeth of the fact that 
Government takes 61 per cent, interest a year on sncli loan*, conn ting 
the interest from the harvest succeeding that In which loan was 
made, whereas a&huk&rs take from 25 per cent, to 87‘8 per cent, or 
more a year, either charge interest at a dally rate from data on which 
loan w m raude, or at a monthly or annual rate— broken periods being 
treated as full period ft- and ako deduct from the sum lent one aims 
in the rtipos an discount. The explanation in that to borrow, say, 
Its-fiO from Government for a yoku of oxen, involves personal incon¬ 
venience, uncertainty of result of application, considerable delay, and 
generally the necessity of conciliating various ministerial servant of 
Government, first at the Tubful, then in the village, and sometimes 
at District headquarters as well. Then repayment is exacted at fixed 
amounts end times. Further, average Collectors and Tahsildars do 
not encourage loans for cattle and seed, because each case given much 
trouble, and the security ia not always good—for tenants as well as 
owners are eligible for such loans—and none but tbs neediest men 
require thorn. In such circumstances the borrower naturally prefers 
his own wihfikAr, who live# in or near his village and lends him what 
ho wants in one short interview, whereas did he borrow from Govern* 
inont ho might bo kept moving between home and the Tahdl or 
perhaps even District headquarters as well, for two or three months, 
and eventually be refused a loan. Thu same may be said of loans 
for seed, but as Bs.5 or Bs.10 should meet a small holder's seed 
requirements seed * borrowing froun a nAhukAr baa comparatively 
insignificant consequences for the debtor, The instructions and rules 
under the Agriculturists' Loan Act, 1684, Be venue Circular fi5 T 
paragraphs 12-14, and in Appendix III. to the Circular arc fairly 
liberal except that unnecessary delay ia caused by the obligation laid 
on the Tfth»tld4r to refer each application to the Collector for order* 
(Hole 8), but even wire Tahsflddm empowered to grant loans without 
Kuoh reference few would, without strong enceur.'vgernent, take action. 
Whatever the reason, it is a fact that Acts and Buka are almost a 
dead letter. If paragraph 18 of Report and Appendix XIV, be com¬ 
pared it will l>e seen that tain* for cattle by sihukars uggregate 
Ba,66,449 for twelve villages against Re, 8,640 by Government for five 
hundred and thirty five villages. 


We now come to the results of Mr, ThorbnnTs 
inquiry 
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' villages in widaiy distant arid differing tracts hold by widely 
_ tribes and dans are to hi* found the following results > - 
Two hundred find nine ty*se von villages out of four hundred 
and seventyfidur were prosperous* or at least free from debt or 
alienations at time of Regular Settlement preceding Into revisions. 

1 (h) Dividing the four hundred and seventy-four villages into three 
groups* those hopelessly* seriously, and slightly involved, mooeylenderH 
and traders held the following percentages of cultivated and of 
immediately alien able area (paragraphs 40 and 41 of Report) 



Aai K WITH PlBOWTAOK, 

Number of tillage* in each group, 
v$k. A, P t and C (hopak* tly, nmou*<y, 




Of whtoh bold hy 
moneyleader*. 

and Elighlly involved^ 

Total cultivate. 

a . -. m 

64,094 

27,765 


100 

4S 

B ... 910 

148,149 

29,672 


100 

•10 

€ ..13B 

94,676 

6,456 


100 

6 

Total 474 

801,919 

62,808 

Add- 

fa) Mortgaged without pos- 

100 

20 


9,626 

session to moneylenders. 


(6) Alienated to ** traders not 
also prectl sing money lend - 
mg'* who cultivate through 


1,769 

tenant* 

— 

Grand Total ... 

Compare percent Age on area ad* 

801,919 

67,478 

22 

971,618 

67,478 

25 

milted .* 


1 (o) The present indebtedness to moneylenders of these three 
groups of villages ts approximately as follows i— 

Re. 

6 , 84,1198 
10,77,106 
9,16,600 

„ Ba. 19,76,003 


Group A estimated amount of unsecured debts 

*r B tl If H H 

ri b M n it ti 

Tol.al 


1 ‘ Five hundred and thirty-ire riyage* were inquired into* but here I am 
«seta ding lh^ fitly-one referred %o in pars. 87 of Report/—8, T, 
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W l)obt ^cured on mortgages with posseaBion 

T^ebfc secured on simple mortgages now existing 


Total Indebtedness 

Add purchase-money of land* gold to moneylenders ... 


<SL 

*&75,Q86 

1,18,673 

59 , 66/762 

7,61,186 


Grand Total ... IU 47,27,898 


4 (d) The information gfyen above under (h) and { c} for the Circles 
b as follows for the twelve involved villages attested holding by 


holding r— 

Total cultivated area in acres 18,771 

Moneylenders .. 4 ; S99 

86 

Of vfllieh alienated {with ^ Now Agriculturists ... 585 

peroont&ge) to 4 

Old Agriculturists. 1,804 

• 8 


Total alienations in acres 


7,229 

58 


Total co«t of acquisition .., 
Unsecured debt still owed • *, 

Total debts Incttn*ed -. * 


Bs. 2,98,097 
1,01,229 

Rs. 3,96,826 


4 (e) In the above twelve villages out of 742 families 566 are now 
practically ruined or heavily involved — the beginnings of both 
conditions usually dating from after 1871—and out of the whole 
number of families who were at any time indebted (650) only 18, or 
two per cent,, have succeeded in extricating themselves—in three of 
tbe?o cases release was duo to external causes i as regards the other 
tm there is no evidence, 1 

Mr. ThorbumV, conclusions on the origins of the 
indebtedness are thus set forth :— 

1 If it bo possible to generalise from the ro^ulta obtained from the 
detailed Inquiry into seven hundred and forty4wo holdings* the con¬ 
clusions are that, given a holding large enough to support an average 
family (eay T throe adults and two children) in on average year the 
ordiniiry beginnings of debt are 

4 (w By borrowing food groin after a short harvest and failing to 
repay the debt with *41 interest due to the next Kobi harvest, either 
because that crop was short or debtor careless and creditor calcu¬ 
li tiu^ly onexaeting, or because creditor 1 ® terms were exceptionally 
hard. 
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raising money to meet a misfortune, usually deMh pi 
*'* ~ and failing feo repay [.bo debt as hi case (a). 

*(c) By causing S&hukdr pay the revenue demand, this heir ^ 
a subeidiary and coniributory omna commonly incident to an owner 
already indebted, and consequent on tbs creditor acting as if ho 
bad a first lien on thn crop. 

1 (d) Serious debt being incurred, the loss of status and pauperi s* 
tion which often follow are generally duo to bard term® imposed by 
creditors, their seventy being a consequence of our present system 
of civil justice m administered* 

* (e) In the omc of landlord holders or yeomen, partly soli- 
cultivating and partly cultivating through tenants, the course of 
this decline and fall is much the same, the beginnings of debt 
arising from their practice of living up to their incomes in good or 
average years, and continuing to live in much the same style by 
borrowing in short years* 1 


Remedial measures — both urgent and minor—were 
suggested, and upon them the Act was framed. In 
commending these remedies, Mr. Thorbnrn makes a 
statement which is pathetic in its revelation of the 
*li faculties encountered by a humane and earnest official 
if he desires to reform abases. Our system has made 
no provision for such men. Systems which are regarded 
by their authors as all-sufficing in themselves and Holy- 
of-IIolies in character, necessarily have no place in them 
for the Thorburns of the Panjab, and can only just endure 
the Cottons o£ Assam. ‘ In the last thirty-nine para¬ 
graphs/ says Mr. Tborburn - 


1 1 have in places exceeded my brief by suggesting relief measures. 
To do so was almost unavoidable, disease sometimes indicating 
the remedy* My real reason was, however, different* With thirty- 
one years of service behind me* during the last twelve of which I had 
made ineffectual effort* to induce Government to face and decide the 
agrarian problem, J felt that if ibis attempt should fail, my Indian 
career itself would be a failure, and th'«b, if so, I might regard the 
case as hopeless and retire disappointed. So fading and believing 
that I had some claim to speak with authority^-having passed all my 
service in constant intercourse with the people and in attempts to 
better their dremnstances—I have ventured, in addition to answering 
Hii Honour's questions, to put forward some of the remedial or relief 
measures, which stand out as most urgent from amongst those 
suggested by the facts established or the evidence collected in this 
Inquiry. 
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— ,'i’orimuy years now t l*ve been representing in ofticiel P»P^ 
V;'- -«fid private' publications—probably to my own disadvantage as * 
servant of Government—Unit persistence in inaction is an injustice 
to the people ant a danger for ourselves. I have urged that the 
annually inerting indebtedness of “old agriculturists and the 
cc otlnuouB passing of their fields to moneylender* sufficed to prove 
per »» that laws producing or permitting such evils are unsuitable 
[awn for tlioBo whom they arc meant to benefit but in effect mi are. 
Our civil logislatiou in in fact based on the assumption that the huge 
majority of men are thrifty, intelligent, and badness-minded—a 
nation of Khafris, its it were—whereas the converse is the trrnh* 
The many are improvident, stupid* and incapable of comprehending 
figures or the consequences or even moaning of any but the simplest 
contrasts carrying immediate material results* The few are men oi 
business, inheritors for generations of the commercial instinct, to 
whom gain is the great object ot life, Naturally, then, our system 
operates not only in this Division, but all over British India,— 
wherever special laws do not exist,—exactly m this Inquiry shown 
that the system has been operating in this Division* That system 
facilitates the paring of the property of the ignorant many to ibo 
fiatute few, foyers usury, punishes ignorance and stupidity, and 
rewards business qualifications* and education—now a costly thing 


Sl 


rarely within the reach of peasants* 

<l' think that this Inquiry, bo far as it has gone, proves that we 
must forthwith amend our eyatem bo far as zemindars ora concerned. 
We must, in fact, legislate and administer dow>» to their need* and 

capacities* „ . „ . ± M 

* In the four selected Circles quite half the » old agriculturists are 
already ruined beyond rcdeuiption in one hundred and twenty-six 
village^ but the other owners can still be saved, and comm nnities 
still fairly tree from debt and degradation can be kept free* The 
same is probably the case elsewhere in the Punjab, Government 
cannot afford to let our peasantry sink to a condition analogous 
to that of the Buaalan mughiks—analogous, but with this great 
difference, that in Rusal* landlords, creditors, and Government arc 
all Radians, whereas in India a handful of foreigners rule the tens 
of millions, and througn the action of these foreigners the peasant 
masses are now largely dependants of moneylenders, their Eornrei 
servants, who are generally alien to them by casta or tribe and for 
nearly half the Panjub by religion us well/ 


I put this record of ill-doing in the forefront of my 
selected examples as it is the only one I know of whei e 
remedy—if what is done should prove to be a remedy - 
has been applied on the initiative of a single officer, and 
without an insurrection* The last-quoted paragraph will 
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comparatively prompt m way the application 
of the remedy when the disease had been fully diagnosed, 
it way not in time to save many of the sufferers* ‘In 
the lour selected Circles quite half the * # old agriculturists u 
are already ruined beyond redemption in one hundred 
and twenty-six villages/ 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, 


As Lord Differin's period of rule was drawing to a 
close, bis British conscience began to trouble him con¬ 
cerning the condition of the people under his governance. 
Sir William Hunter’s forty millions of starving folk, Sir 
Charles Elliott’s statement respecting the never-ceasing 
hunger of half the agricultural population, and other 
observations of a like kind, combined with the political 
fervour which the National Congress was causing, made 
Lord Bufferin uncomfortable. Just before his last year of 
office began -that is, on August 17, 1887—the Viceroy 
issued a circular in which he said : ‘ The attention of the 
Government of India having been called to the frequency 
with which the assertion has been repeated that the 
greater proportion of the population of India suffer from 
a daily insufficiency of food, it is considered desirable to 
ascertain whether this impression is wholly untrue or 
partially true; and in the latter case, to attain some idea 
of the extent to which it is ao, and how far any remedial 
measures can be suggested.'' So far as can be ascertained 
at the time when the above sentence was written, nobody 
has said that ‘ the greater proportion of the population of 
India suffer from a daily insufficiency of food ’—that is 
to say over one hundred millions were daily hungry and 
unfed the year through : now, however, this is being said, 
and said, too, with a good show of authority. Lord 
Dufferin ordered that ‘ an inquiry should be quietly and 
confidentially instituted by the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture in communication with selected 
officials of experience and judgment, care being taken 
that whatever evidence is brought forward should be of a 
positive and trustworthy character.’ 
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inquiry was niJ>de. la October, 1888, fifteen months 
the instructions were given, and two months* before 
Lord Dufferiu left India, a Resolution was published. 
While not denying there was suffering, the Resolution 
declared there was bo occasion for undue alarm, I am 
not, however, concerned hero with the Resolution, but 
with Appendix A, which professes to consist of a ‘ Pricis 
of the Reports received on the inquiry made into the con¬ 
dition of the lower classes of the population.' The 
Reports themselves have never been published* They are 
marked 1 Confidential. 1 In response to a request made 
by the late Mr. BracUaugh for their publication, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India laid the volumes (or some of them 
—the Madras volume, fur exa mple , is not included) on the 
Table of the House of Commons, and they can, I believe, 
be consulted in the Library of the Legislature, On p. 
80, Appendix A, the following paragraph respecting the 
district of Etah in the North-Western Provinces appears; 

1 Mr* Crooke, Collector of Etah (area 1,785) square miles; 
population 756,528), whose peculiar knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural life lends a great value to his remarks, considers 
the peasantry to bo a robust, apparently well-fed, popula¬ 
tion, and dressed in a manner which quite comas up to their 
traditional ideas of comfort. In spite of the abnormally 
high price of food-grains, there has been no sudden 
increase of offences against poverty [sic, ? property], nor 
did the number of beggars seem unusually great. Mr. 
Oooko does not believe that anything like a large per¬ 
centage of the people in Etah, or in any other district of 
the Provinces, is habitually under-fed. There are times, 
of course, when the small cultivator and field labourer do 
suffer privation; but this is a very different thing from 
habitual privation* Indebtedness is prevalent, but the 
fact seems to be that with the agricultural classes a 
normal state of indebtedness is quite consistent with the 
possibility of passing a life of comparative comfort/ This 
is what the Government of India wishes the public 
interested in the condition of the people to beheve Mr* 
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Tlrooko, ‘whose peculiar knowledge of agricultural 
lends a great value to his remarks,’ said, and that it is a 
fair summary of his views. The reader shall judge. Mr. 
Crooke, it is true, did use the expressions abstracted in 
the summary quote d, but he said a great deal morf, and 
gave illustrations which wholly remove the impression 
his comments (as given) are intended to create. I 
quote from Mr. Crooke exactly in the order in which 
his remarks appear in the 'Report from the North-Western 
Provinces. 

A. FEW OF ME. OEOOKE'S FACTS. 




1. (P. 21). ‘ The following estimate is the result of a 

recent meeting of the most experienced cultivators and 
agents of the Raja of Awa [the estate of a great land- 
owner managed by the North-Western Government]. I 
collected them together and asked them to make an esti¬ 
mate of the income and expenditure of a man—owner of 
one pair of oxen, and a single plough, and cultivating a 
patch of average land irrigated from a well. The follow¬ 
ing was the result. The holding of such a tenant would 
be ten pucka bighas, or about 5J acres. This would be 
cropped half in the rabi (spring), and half in the kharif 
(autumn). The crops grown, out-turn, and value of the 
produce, of such a holding would be approximately as 
follows:— 


Incwnr* 

Ba* a. p. 

KharU H&rvefit ♦* 129 8 0 
Babi Harvest 84 8 0 


Total ... Bw.214 0 0 


Expenditure* 

11 b * a. p. 

Rent.... 75 0 0 

Seed-gram . . 18 8 0 

Other Expenses ... 79 10 0 

Balance ... 45 14 0 

Total ... Bs.214 0 0 


Mr. Crooke then, unfairly, proceeds to suppose that a 
family of four only (five is the lowest average which 
should be taken) have to subsist on this Rs.45 14a. per 
annum —that is Rs.H£ each (or, in English money, 
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: "'iie^Ttteen shillings per head for a whole year), and adds : 
The family ‘ would consume three seers of „;rain pea: diem, 
winch, sit an average cost of 25 seers per rupee, would be 
Rs.43 per annum.’ At the time Mr. Crooke reports, how¬ 
ever, grain was only 17 seers per rupee! He adds ; 
1 Clothes for the family would cost Bs.8.’ The culti¬ 
vator’s 1 expenditure thus on the absolute necessaries of 
life would be about Rs.51 per annum ; thus resulting in 


AN ANNUAL DEFICIT OF ABOUT RS,5/ 


But, in that year, the deficit was--judging from food- 
prices—nearly Bs.20.and, let the reader carefully remark, 
no provision is made for salt (at least five annas per head 
per annum should be expended), ghi, or condiments, or 
relishes of any kind with which to flavour an exclusively 
vegetable and tasteless diet. It is true Mr. Crooke pro¬ 
ceeds to speak of the products which might be obtained 
from a buffalo, but, in his detailed estimate, he makes no 
allowance for the purchase or keep of a buffalo; he also 
alludes to the vegetables with which the food mentioned 
may be eked out. Nothing is here for chatties, beddmg, 
clothes, medicine in times of sickness, well-rope a, ex¬ 
penses for religion, marriages, funerals. Yet were the 
officials (English officials) content. 

The careful inquiry respecting these small landholders, 
each with a well and a pair of bullocks, and each culti¬ 
vating five-an d-a-half acres of land, shows that even in a 
good year they 


ABE STEADILY SUBMERGED, HAVING NOT ENOUGH FOR 
FOOD AND WARM CLOTHING. 

In a bad year, their condition must be most terrible. Yet 
with these facts in the very forefront of his report, Mr. 
Crooke is quoted as fully satisfied with the condition of 
the people! In such fashion are statements prepared 
when the parties responsible lor the things described are 
themselves the reporters, and when there is no public 
opinion, or any one with power to call them to account, 
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2. (P. 22*) * Comparing the periods before and after t 

Mutiny, there has been a rise of 15 per cent* in gram, 
52 par cent* in bejhar (barley and peas), and 38 per cent, 
in jaar/ Of course, if ail the grain, or a large portion, 
were grown for export, prosperity would seem to have 
marked out the cultivator for its own* But very, very* 
little is exported; th^ grain is grown for home consump¬ 
tion and to pay the heavy Government rout, or, rather, 
to bo exact, to pay tho Government rent, and then to go 
towards maintaining the lives of the cultivator and his 
family. The grain does not go farther in payment of 
rent now than it did forty years ago. owing to ‘ the 
considerable enhancements of rents which followed the 
current settlements in this and neighbouring districts/ 
That is to say, if any benefit accrued from increasing 
prices the Government took it. 

3* (P. 23.) *. * * the assertion which is universally 
believed by natives, that 



THE CtTLTIVATOn IS NOT SO WELL OFF NOWADAYS 


as at the time of the Mutiny** No doubt many causes 
are at work* 1 (1) The action of the Civil Courts; (2) 
the weakening of the soil by over-cropping under the 
stimulus of canal irrigation; (3) the excessive growth of 
the population under our rule of peace; and (4) the rise 
in rents, combined with the breaking up of inferior lands, 
may be all factors in the problem* 1 Nos. I and 2 are dis¬ 
tinctly faults of administration ; as to No* 3, for thirteen 
years prior to 1881 (latest Census figures available), there 
was no increase of population ; the fourth reason is one 
which the Government might have obviated it they had 
paid due regard to Indian industries, and had not thrown 
all but an infinitesimal proportion of the people on the 
soil* 

4. (P* 28.) As to clothes, * the women and children are 
much worse off than the men* 



A MANUFACTURED 




tfi UNUSUAL TO FIND A VILLAGE WOMAN WHO HAB 
ANY WRAPS AT ALL. 



Most of them have to pass the night m best they can in 
their day clothes—a cotton petticoat, wrapper, and bodice. 
As a rule they and their children sleep, in the cold weather, 
during the warm afternoons and the early hours of the 
night, and 


FROM MIDNIGHT TO DAWN COWER OVER A PIKE OF 
RUBBISH 


in the yard of the dwelling-house/ 

5. (I\ 2 9.) 1 It would he foolish optimism to deny that 

there are times and seasons when the small cultivator and 
field labourer suffer privation. This has been only too 
common recently/ 

6. Prevalence of Fever due to bad ccmstruoUm of canals 
and defective drainage and to insufficient and unsuitable 
food (p. 311, * This prevalence of fever and other diseases 
which originate in malaria, implies a considerable pre¬ 
valence of sickness and low health, with disability to 
perform agricultural work. It is hardly too much to 
say that 


A GREAT MAJORITY OR THE RURAL POPULATION TASS 
THROUGH AT LEAST ONE OR TWO ATTACKS OF FEVElt 
BOEING THE YEAR : 


in fact in many eases the disease has a tendency to 
become chronic or constitutional. In many villages in 
the most malarious tracts the interruption to work pro¬ 
duced by these causes is very serious. There is also 
evidence that 


THIS PREVALENCE OF MALARIA IS OF RECENT GROWTH, 

and is coincident with the development of canal irrigation 
followed by a rise of the water-level in the subsoil. 
This can only be remedied by large and costly works of 
drainage—a anhject which is yearly becoming more 


2 
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grossing. It is obvious that the general question of thfc^ 
general health of the population is closely connected with 
the special question now under consideration. The pre¬ 
valence of disease and ill-health may, it is true, be 
attributed more to defective sanitation and water-logging 
of the subsoil than to deficient nutrition; but it k 
obvious that food which, in nature and quantity, may be 
perfectly suitable to a man in vigorous health, may be 
the veiy reverse to a person who is exposed to periodical 
attacks of fever and ague, and the malmse and lowness of 
health and spirits which arc the usual concomitants of 
disease. Thus, for instance, bread made of barley or 
bejhar, is, on the high authority of Dr\ Parkes, M either 
from its laxative qualities or from the imperfect separation 
of the sharp husks, particularly unsuited to dysenteric 
cases/’ which is in this district one of the common sequel# 
of fever/ 


B AMPLE CULTIVATORS WITH THE IB RECORD OP RACK- 
BEKTINU. 

7. (Pp. 31, 32.) Rur Bam, Brahmin, aged sixty years, 
cultivates seventeen acres. 


Balance Sheet fob 1S87-8. 


}&6caipU* 

Rs, a. p. 

Kharif Harvest ... 175 0 0 
Eabi Harvest ... 146 9 0 

Sain of ght ... ... 20 0 0 

Total ... Bs.341 9 0 

Or, Jm Os. 9d. 


Expeviditwre. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bent... ... ... 306 0 0 

Seed-grain .. 50 0 0 


Total ... Rs,3S6 0 0 
Or, .£21 Os. 0W. 


There is thus an adverse balance of 19s. 3d, before a 
single mouthful of grain is provided for food 1 See the 
terrible rack-rent which the man had to pay, and did pay . 
After making allowance for bare food (without condi¬ 
ments) and clothing, Mr. Crooke says; 'Thus tbeir 
expenditure exceeded their income by Rs.138 9a., to 
recoup which they have to borrow, or sell their orna¬ 
ments/ Sir John Gorst, when Under-Secretary of State 
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& )‘i 

Jcir,India, said the Indian Government never rack-rent 

‘-Iheir tenants. What explanation has he to offer of this 
sweeping away of ninety-five per cent, of the yield for 
rent ? The Government took half of what was levied. Sir 
James Fergnsson, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, thought this case was all right because the 
rent was paid. How the money or grain was obtained 
to keep the cultivator and his family alive, or whether 
they were kept alive, was, apparently, a matter of no 
concern to¬ 
il) The Collector of Etafa, 

(2) Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, 

(3) The Government of India, 

(4) The India Office, 

(o) The House of Commons. 

Ail of them arc seemingly callous and certainly heedless, 

In this family, it is to bo noted, there is only one little 
child, the household consisting of three men, two women, 
and one girl* In the further instances to bo quoted this 
same feature will be observed,—small families or no 
families at all. 

8. (Pp. 33, 34.) Bakhsha, Cbamar, aged forty-five* 
Cultivates seven acres* 


Balakoh Shsst roa 1807-88. 


Income* 


Kfuirif BftrvG&t 
Babi Harvest 
Sale of ghi ... 
Bale of cow-dung 


Bb. a. p, 
12 0 0 
78 0 0 


15 

2 


Total ... 


Es.102 0 0 


Expenditure 

Diet expenses 
Bout... 

Seed-gram ... 

Footl for animals ,.. 
Agricultural imple¬ 
ments . 

Household Furniture 
Marriage and funeral 
expenses ... 

Clothing 


Bs. a. p. 
50 0 0 


40 

15 

5 

8 

2 


Total ... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Kb,124 0 0 


Or, 7s. 6d, 


Or* £8 3 b. 44 
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;’hiiM their expenditure exceeds their income 
£l 15b. 10(1. -which they have to recoup bp incurring debts ' 
It may be that the oxen which treadoth out the corn shall 
not bo muzzled) but it is quite clear that the Indian cultiva¬ 
tors shall not keep soul and body together out of the land 
they cultivate. If, as Regulations and Resolutions declare 
shall be done, the State landlord hud, in this case, remitted 
half or two-thirds of the rent, the cultivators could, with¬ 
out falling into the. clutches of the moneylender, have at 
least bad food enough to eat. The family consists of one 
adult, one minor, two women, and one girl. The girl is 
of marriageable age, and, possibly, Rs.20 will be spent on 



her marriage. 

f). (Pp. 35, 30.) Of the family of Chbta, aged thirty- 
five, who are cultivators and labourers, it is declared their 


earnings are Rs.50 per year ifour in family—Rs.1'2} per 
head), their household furniture worth less than two 
shillings, and when wheat is produced in their fields they 
do not eat it, but ‘ sell it for purchasing for their food 
grain of lower quality, and for payment of their rent.' 

10. (Pp. 36, 37.) Asa, aged fifty, a weaver, five in 
family, two men, two women, one girl. 


Income. 


Be* a* p. 

Average income from 
weaving cloth .** 48 0 0 


Total 4*» Bs.48 0 0 

Or, 12s* 4d. 


Expenditure. 

Kg. ft. p. 

Food... ..* 40 0 0 

Inpayment of loan... 4 0 0 

Clothing . 5 0 0 

Total Es.49 0 0 

Or, £2 ISg* 8d* 


Here, again, there is actually less than 13s. 4d, per 
head per annum for all purposes. 

11. (Pp. 50, 51.) Parsi, Ijodba, aged sixty-two, 
labourer, earns Rs.16 per annum, his daughter for grind¬ 
ing grain earns Rs.ll 4a. The joint income is Rs.27 4a., 
which is just enough to buy two seem of grain a day, and 
?eaves nothing for any other purpose, ‘ No children are 
to be married: he had one son and four daughters, who 
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all married. Through poverty in the marriage 
daughters, he had recourse to a less formal way of 
marriage, viz,, data, i,e. t he went to the house of the 
daughter's intended husband and consummated the 
marriage by giving only a small sum of Bs>5 or Rs.6/ 
12* (Pp, 55, 66>) Of Newao Singh, cultivator of 
tweiity-fotir acres (for which he pays Its .214 rent), and 
cart-owner, it is shown that he can save Ba.25 a year; 
but, somewhat inconsequentially* it is added : 1 Generally, 
he is not able to spate grain for sowing at either of the 
two harvests; he has to borrow it from the tnahajun, 
having had to pay interest of two annas per rupee lor 
every half-year [25 per cent, per annum], and in cal¬ 
culating the value of grain to allow a reduction of one 


seer in the current prioe rate at the time of borrowing* 
and an increase of one seer at repaying. 1 

ia (Pp, 59, 60.) In the case of JHAimA, oilman 


caste, aged fort} five, cultivator and cart-owner, it is 
shown that he ought to make a saving of Rs.43 per 
annum, and it is added : * He owes Rs*G0Q of debt, * * - 
He attributes these debts to decrease in the produce of 
his land and to family expenses.’ He is in arrears with 
his rent, and e has always to borrow grain for sowing at 
both harvests, 1 Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to see where his alleged savings come in, 

14. (Pp, 64, 65.) Hansi, Gararia, aged sixty, earns 
just enough to provide food for himself and two women, 
1 His household furniture consists of nothing more than 
a cot.’ 

15. (Pp. 68, 69.) Bie Ram, Ahir, cultivator of four- 
and-a-half acres, requires Bs*116 for bare maintenance 
and seed for sowing, and has only Rs,38& for the purpose l 
Upon this case, Mr. Crcoke sapiently Rays : * This culti¬ 
vator, like his neighbours in this village, is hard up, and 
can hardly make both mds meet A The dull tedium of 
Indian administration is relieved with a flash of humour. 
A minus income of Rs.77 8a. is an example of how one 
‘ can hardly make both ends meet/ 
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•£6. (Pp. 73, 74.) Hriu, Lodhtt, aged forty, cultivafl 
pt twenty-four acres. Here is his balance-sheet f< 
1887-88 


Income . 

Ret* a. p, 

Kli&rll Harvest . 510 0 

Rabi Harvest U1 0 0 


Total ... Rs.tdS 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Rent 

Bee A -com 
Food 

Clothing ... 

Total 


Rs, A. p* 
72 8 G 
IS 0 0 
120 0 0 
24 0J 

ila,234 8 0 


Or* £10 23, 6d, 


Or, £14 IBs. 2d, 


There was thus a balance of £4 10s, 8d. on the wrong side , 
1 Kira is not in arrears of rent. He, however, is in debt 
amounting to.£15 12s. Bd, 1 I should think he is in debt. 
If he were not he would not be living to tell his story. 


Some of Mr. Cabell's Facts about Muttra, 

The Secretariat summary, which satisfied Lord Duffcriu, 
and doubtless made him very proud of the results of his 
inquiry* says of the District of Muttra (population 
671,690), also in the North-YVesfc Provinces :— 1 Mr, 
Cadellj Collector of Muttra, believes that the agricul¬ 
turists, even after the failure of che Kharit harvest, were 
able to hold their own ; but ha admits that the condition 
of the labourers was worse, and that they had been 
severely tried by the past cold weather,* Such the head¬ 
quarters 1 gloss. Now, let us see exactly what is reported 
from Muttra— 

1, (F. 4,) 1 A very noticeable feature in all the state¬ 
ments is 


THE CESSATION OF ANY PURCHASES EXCEPT OF ABSOLUTE 
NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 


The purchase of cloth is at once suspended in years of 
difficulty, and the. weaver class competes with the rest of 
the labouring class for any work that may be going. , . . 
Sickness, too, added to the distress; and, when easy earth” 
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S > s > worn was opened at Brindaban, some feVer-stricken people 


;§l 


vrtkti noticed who could 


HARDLY CABBY EVEN QtJARTER-FILLED BASJOi TS. 


2. (Fp. 14-lti.) Kamle, Chamar, of Jdit, thirty years 
old, family of six, cultivates ten acres, and, not placing 
his dependence upon one kind of produce only, sows seed 
of six different kinds—juwar, cotton, bajri, indigo, hemp, 
and ramas. Sometimes works for hire at Id. and 2d. per 
day ! 1 Karale eats twice in the day when he can, and m 

default once.’ ‘His wife has no silver ornaments, only 
pewter ones. He has to borrow a plough when required,’ 
This is the balance-sheet given for him for 1887^88: 


Receipt#. 


Expenditure r 


Crops 

Ghi 

Labour 

Total 


Rs. a. p. 
58 0 0 

22 12 0 
15 4 0 


Ra.Ql 0 0 


Rent 

’Weeding ... 
Food 

Clothing ... 

Trial 


Ha, a. p. 
82 0 0 

6 8 0 
58 12 0 
7 8 0 

lis .101 12 0 


Or, £5 18s. 2d. 


Or, iG 11 b. Od. 


‘The result is Kami© would have to borrow 18a. 3d. 
to meet his expenses.’ ‘He suffers from an absentee 
landlord.’ Half of the absentee landlords live in Britain. 

3. (Pp. 16-18.) Abe Ram, forty years of age, family of 
five, cultivates about nine acres. ‘ When he had grain the 
family ate five seers daily; at other times and now, when 
grain is dear, only three seers or less.' * He ate the bajra 
before it was ripe.’ ' He has no blanket.’ And yet he 
is a fanner, tilling nearly nine acres 1 Why has lie no 
blanket ? An examination of his balance-sheet, showing 
how 


THE LANDLORD TOOK NINETV-NIilE PEE CENT. OP THE 
GROSS PRODUCE FOR RENT, 


will help to supply the needed answer. Lord Dufferm's 
administration bad half of this sum. 
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Al)e Ram’s yearly account stands thus ’: — 


<8L 


income. 

Sale of crops 
Bale of milk 
Receipts for labour 


a, p. 

70 4 0 , 
18 0 0 
15 0 0 


Total 


Rfl.108 4 0 


Expenditure. 

Uoiit 

Seed and wording,,. 
Food 

Glothiog , M 


Total 


ft a* u, p. 
68 1§ 0 
0 8 0 
44 0 0 
■ _ 7 8 0 

Bs Am 15 0 


Here there are Rs,2G 11a., nearly sixty per cent, of the 
amount required for food, deficient. 

This instance is remarkably instructive. Sir Auckland 
Colvin (by tho band of his Chief Secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Bead) tlins summarises ic in a letter specially addressed to 
the Government of India :— 

1 1A Aim Ram (p. 16) is a Thnlnir, cultivating about nine acres; 
Ilia family consists of himself, his wife, and throe Bona, one a child; 
he has a male anti female buffido, and a cow, of which bho milk is 
used; green food was aiao mixed daring the winter with the flour. 
The family appears to bo above want.’ 

In the whole history of bureaucratic obscurantism, was 
there ever seen such tt travesty of facts as is contained 
in tbo above sentence? No notice is taken in this 
summary of these facts:— 

( а ) Ninety-nine per cent, of the gross produce was 

taken for rent; 

(б) Rs,2G 11a. was lacking of the amount needed 

simply to provide food and clothing; 

(c) The moneylender would not advance Abe Ram 

a pie, as he already owed Rs.tfO to Rs.GO; 

(d) The family were so hard-pressed for food that 

they ‘ ate the bajri before it was ripe'; 

(e) The man himself had no blanket, nor does it 

appear that his wife and children had any 
warm clothing; 

(/) His household furniture is set down at Rs,2 
(English ‘2s. 8d.) in value ; 
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(g) Although he and hia eon did Manual labour and 
earned Re. 15 4a., there was nevertheless the 
Minds balance of Er,2 fi 11a, 


It is of this man, and of a family bo situated, that Sir 
Auckland Colvin (through Mr. J. B, Reid) complacently 
says:— 1 The family appears to be above want/ 

4, (Pp* 18-20,) Hiba Singh (thirty) and Bhubba, 
brothers, both married, no children. Household, si:; in 
number, the two men and their wives, a cousin, and an 
aunt, The ‘women have no ornament a/ Fields are 
irrigated from a pucka (first-class) well.' The income and 
expenditure account Shows a debit balance of Bs*8 2a* 6p* 
Nevertheless, the brothers are declared to be well-to- 
do, * their condition is better than either the Chamar of 
Jail or the Thakur of Naugara; they have more metal 
dishes and 

CAN AFFORD A BLANKET?/ 


Actually, farmers in the North-Western Provinces (if they 
have no children) can afford a blanket! 

5. (P. 60 Bhikari, son of Rupar, labourer, six in 
family; ill for four months; wife and daughter grass- 
sellers, son also at work; * the son's wife, to relieve the 
family, returned to her parents' house*' 1 During the 
rains [the most trying part of the year] the household 
had only one regular meal a day/ "In other years they 
spent Ra4 or Rb* 5 on winter clothing, but none this time*' 

Many similar instances might be given, such as that of 
Tunda, son of Bui want, cultivator of five acres: 4 on the 
betrothal of his eldest daughter he received a present of 
Rs* 12, and paid this sum to the zemindar as part of his 
Kharif rent/ and in the cold weather this small farmer 
4 slept in a thatched room alongside his bullock/ 

Some Sample Pacts from the Etawah District, 

Of the Etawah District (population 722,371), the 
summary says:—■ Mr, Alexander, Collector of Etawah, 
saw a good many people in March last whose appearance 


gaft^ k prosperous ’ British inpia / 

etl that they had been suffering from an msuf&CM®' 



of food ; but, writing in May, he says that none but actual 
paupers are in real distress. After careful inquiry Mr. 
Alexander is of opiuion that the bulk of the cultivators 
in the villages selected for investigation have not been 
suffering from want of food, and do not ordinarily do so ; 
but that, owing to high prices, the labourers ana a few of 
the smaller or exceptionally unfortunate cultivators have 
been pressed between December, 1887, and March, 1888.’ 
Mark : Mr. Alexander merely says that ‘ the bulk’—what¬ 
ever he may mean by ihat expression— 1 have not been 
suffering from want of food,’ but a goud many have been 
suffering. So it wilt appear, when we observe what his 
detailed report contains:— 

1. ‘ In all ordinary years I should say that cultivators 

LIVE FOR GNB-THIRD OF THE YEAR ON ADVANCES FROM 
MONEYLENDERS, 

and in unfavourable years they have either very largely to 
increase the amount of the debt to the bohra, 1 or to sell off 
jewelry, cattle, and anything else that can possibly be 
spared.’ 

2. When a succession of bad crops baa to be faced no 
money is forthcoming from the moneylender, ‘ and then, 
no doubt, the average cultivator suffers severely from 
insufficiency of food.’ 

3. In the village M&rhapur, ■ the fifty-five 

CULTIVATING HOUSEHOLDS WERE ALL IN DEBT 

at the close of the year for sums varying from Rs.800 to 
Rs.10, and the day-labourers for sums varying from Rs.18 
to Rs.2 : most of the farmers were also obliged to part 
with jewelry or cattle.’ 

4. Bejai, Gararia, holds 9} acres, family of seven, ‘ the 
produce of his fields' was ‘just sufficient to maintain his 
family; a marriage, a borial, and the purchase of plough 

1 Bob™, mahfljun, bania, sowkfiT’—*U words signifying money tender. 
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oftfUt! necessitated the pledging of nearly all the family 
■Jnwelry and an incurring of farther debt to the extent of 
Rs.iOO. ‘Towards the end of the year the family wore 
in difficulties; 1 ' and in the next year, when the kharif 
turned out badly, 1 they were reduced to absolute want. 
For the greater part of January and February 

THEY GOT NO REGULAR ME AES, HUT LIVED ON CARROTS 
AND EDIBLE WILD PLANTS* 1 


1 There can be no doubt but that daring the first six 
months of 1295 fasli [revenue year : a*d, 1887-88] they 
have lead a very miserable life, and though faette, off for 
a short period after the rabi, are likely to come to absolute 
want again before the kharif is cut/ Mr. Alexander does 
not state whether any remission of rent was recommended 
in this instance. The presumption is the remission was 
not recommended and certainly not granted. 


General Facts* 

Fyzabad Division (p. 209). Cultivator, with one 
plough, family three; income Rs.73; food at 40 lbs* per 
rupee; balance available for food, Rs,45 ; deficiency, 
Rs.9 = 17 per cent. 

(Ditto.) A Hanwdra; income, Rs.32 ; three in 
family ; available for food, Rs*22; required, Ka.54; 
deficiency* Es.32 — 60 per cent*—-a truly awful result. 

(Ditto.) A day-labourer; income, Bs.47; three in 
family; available far food, Be.37; required, Bs.54; 
deficiency. Its. 17 = 31 per cent. 

Oat of seven instances, four show most serions 
deficiencies: one, a petty dealer, is Rs.14 deficient; two 
have just enough ; and one, a moneylender, shows a 
surplus. 

Mr. H. M. Bird, Assistant Collector of Cawnpore 
(p. 126), says: *1 have calculated the cost of food of 
a male at £1 12s. per annum; o! a female, £1 7s. 4d.; and 
a minor, 18s. 8d/ This shows more money for food than 

22 
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y'so'me expert writers on In dirt allow tor every purpose 
an imagined comfortably-off family ! 

Now let me take a whole village, one ol three hundred 
persons, in the Allahabad Division, near the seat of 
Government, and see what the record is there;— 

The village is Akbarpursen, Gawnpore, ‘ for many years 
under the Court of Wards,’ therefore under direct British 
supervision and, presumably, above the average. Year, 
1888. 




Cultivators, 

30 families— 

Total 

Produce. 

m . 

Cultivation 

Expenses 

Its, 

Balance 

Its, 

llcqnired 
/err food 

tilmi#, 

Bib 

70 males, 50 
females, 51 





minors 

4,323 

1,733 

2,590 

3,678 


17 families, 
1ab o nrers 
and others. 
Allow Rs, 50 
per family, 
which is an 
outside esti¬ 
mate, (In 
ten families 
them are no 
children) 


ils. 


1,088 
32 per cent. 


850 — 


850 


1,405 555 

89 per cent 


4 The rest of the inhabitants are Gorias, who work 
in boats and at ghats, and are well paid. Twelve 
families.’ 


The foregoing are merely sample facts. They have 
not been specially selected, but have been taken page by 
page as I went through the. book in which they are 
recorded. A vastly larger number remain untouched by 
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liie/Vl brought many of them and some other facts vbi-h 
will bo found in my chapter dealing with the economic 
condition of all India, to the attention, early in 190i, of 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Provinces, In his reply, dated * Government House, 
Naim Tal, May 22, 1901/ after regretting that by stress 
of business he had been unable to reply to me earlier, 
and, after commenting upon the life*loss in his Provinces 
during the famine in 1897, putting that loss in a more 
favourable light than I bad done. His Honor remarks 
* Generally speaking, you sveem to me to take an unduly 
despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant. At all events your description of his state does 
not correspond with my own knowledge, 1 am far from 
saying that there is no room for improvement; but he is 
not the starving creature some people seem to imagine, i 
think you are much mistaken as to the effect on the ryots 1 
condition of the Government revenue and the view which 
you have expressed as to the heaviness of its incidence is 
not in accordance with my information. The chief causes 
of the ryots* difficulties lie— 


* in the preeariousness of the climate ; 

f in his indebtedness owing to his recklessness in 
expenditure on festivals, and to the ruinous rates 
of interest he pays for loans; 

* in the minute subdivision of holdings owing to the 

concentration of the people in the most fertile 
regions and their unwillingness to move to fresh 
lands only a short way off; and 
f in the insufficient facilities for irrigation. 


‘ In the recommendations of the Famine Commission, 1 
now before the Government of India, I trust some miti¬ 
gation for these difficulties may bo found . 


1 Of which, u may be stated, Sir Antony was President, ft was as 
President of that Commission my two commimieattom wera addressed to 

him. 
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* Of the four reasons given for 1 the ryots' difficult]a 
o far as the first is concerned, India, with its regular 
seasons of rainfall, should suffer as little as any country 
in the world. Certainly it does not suffer from deficient 
rainfall now more than it did in former centuries; priva¬ 
tion and dire need, however, are present now as they were 
never present before. Further, in the fourth reason Sir 
Antony suggests a remedy for fche first. If the remedy bo 
effective now it would have been effective in the past, 
and by bo much as the duty of providing this remedy has 
been neglected, by that much at least has culpability 
been incurred. If storage tanks be included in the term 
irrigation, than is the guilt of successive administrations 
very great. This remedy has been indicated times and 
again. None would heed. Perhaps on the present 
occasion, too, none will heed. 

The second reason assigned is not in accordance with 
the facts. I take the first twenty cases exactly in the 
order in which they appear in the record of the Govern¬ 
ment Inquiry in which reference is madc^ to indebtedness. 
They do not sustain the assertion of the Lieutenant* 
Governor, In only two of these twenty cases-—those oa 
pages 55 and 01—are marriage * and family expenses T put 


Sl 


down as the occasion of the indebtedness. In one 
instance the indebtedness was the trifle of Rs.10, half 
already repaid in monthly instalments of one rupee. 
That is to say, ten per cent, of borrowings only are 
specifically for marriage expenses; this will be found to 
compare not unfavourably with Mr, Thorburn'a particulars 
from the Pan jab. 

* Gi seven hundred and forty-two families, ’ remarks 
Mr. Thorburn, 4 only in three cases was marriage ex¬ 
travagance the cause of their serious indebtedness/ 
1 This inquiry shows that the common idea about the 
extravagance on marriages is not supported by evidence/ 

4 Unnecessary marriage expenses sho w a tendency year 
by year to decrease/ These statements are susceptible 
of statistical proof. 
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Full 

Mi.i-1-iago 

ludebtaftiKss. 

Expenses. 

Bs. 142,787 

Its. 9,491 

170,858 

12,418 

88/234 

9,687 

188,145 

15,161 


Average : Less than 8 par cent. 



On tbs general indebtedness and its real cause, Mr- 
Thorburn is at distinct issue with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the neighbouring Province; his opinion 
must be accepted, based, as it is, on personal and 
recent inquiry, as against what ‘is not in accordance 
with the information ' generally possessed by Sir Antony 
Macdomieli. 

These are Mr, Thor burn's conclusions;— 

4 There qr&$ no general indebtedness in any village before 187L ? 

4 SeiiRond vicissitudes unci the beginnings of debt T stand in direct 
relationship one with the other. 

* Indebtedness for small or cureless holders begins with grain 
advances for food/ 

1 Thu four direct causes of peasant indebtedness are— 

(3) Fluctuation in yields; and 

(2) Losses of cattle—both usually consequences of seasonal 
vicissitudes ; 

(:■>) The more e Hem mi of holdings from the growth of the agrioul* 
tural population without mercase in certain production for 
each holder and hie family ; and 

(4) The obligation, under the fixity principle, . . ■ to pay land 

revenue, whether there be produce or not wherefrom to 
pay it. 

4 To permit the profits of husbandry to pass to moneylenders is an 
intolerable revolution of an odious kind never yet known in India, and 
yet it is exactly, as this Report will show, what our system is bring¬ 
ing about. 

* Out of seven hundred and forty-two peasant farmers, whose cases 
were investigated, only in thirteen oases did a once-involved man 
recover his freedom. 

* . . , The aggregate 01 debts incurred to pay the land revenue, one 
of the heaviest, and In one aspect the most serious* because Imat 
8, voidable of the ascertained causes of peasant indebtedness. 1 
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AveJf&g© feofwwiiiff pnr family voft 

AvexstfJR Ravenna duo from efccb Ijani> Revenue in abort yo&re. 
Proprietyry Family, (One year In three yearn durmp 

r tioe bat twenty-four yoara^ 


TU, 14 

Xto, 17 

47 

26 

26 

15 

2a 

85 

32 

88 

81 

20 

10 

0 

10 

16 

5 

9 

6 

0 

15 

13 

18 

5 


Out of 742 proprietary families— 

444 were practically ruined— 

19S from bad so&soeb* plus small holdings, 

05 ,, extravagance or bad management, 

9 „ cases in Court, 

85 ,i im&scertfdnable causes, 

142 „ from a oombinaton of the above four; 

112 were seriously involved; and 

180 are prosperous/ 

In Circle I.: ‘ The kharif of 1877 fail eel, and for the 
three following years there was no really good harvest.’ 

In Circle II.: 1 All these villages were prosperous 
in 1865.’ 

In Circle IV.: 1 The villages o,t first were greatly 
over-assessed, and did not get full relief until 1865.’ 

Seventy-five, forty-six, and sixty-six of the owners 
iu three villages are ‘ practically ruined,' and sixteen, 
tan, and ten are ‘ seriously in debt.’ 

' Some of the pettiest owners ’—by dint of astonish¬ 
ing perseverance and endurance—■* have preserved their 
inherited three or four acres unencumbered ’ 

The * incapacity ’ exhibited by the cultivators was 
due to a threefold cause :— 

‘ A want of thrift, due to heredity; 

* Climate; and 
‘Our System,’ 

This is the summing up of one of the most capable 
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is of the Grown who have served in India; they are 
the Result of his personal inquiries. 

The Madras Presidency contributes its quota of 
evidence, It is of a piece with that already cited, 
with that to be cited. More than half of the Presidency 
is comprised in the districts of Kistna, Nellore, Gudd&pah, 
Ktirnooi, Bollary, Anant&pur, North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Coimbatore, and Tmnevelly. There are records of 60,396 
people obtaining loans of the moneylenders in 1889* 
1890, and 1891 Of these only 3,025 persons borrowed for 
marriage expenses, that is, 4$ per cent* of the total num¬ 
ber seeking loans* The borrowings were on this scale 


Borrowers 

Between Rs. 1 and Rfi. 100 . ... 1,425 

„ 100 „ 500 *. M2S 

h 501 „ 1,000 ... ... ... G2 

Over 1,000 ... . ... 10 

ToUl ... . 3,025 


The particulars for Southern India give no countenance 
to the charge against the people of extravagance on 
marriage expenditure, though, even in India, the English 
comment applies :™ 


*'Tis a poor heart that never rejoices/ 

One further piece of evidence. The Commissioners 
who inquired into the causes of the riots in the Deccan 
more than a generation ago should have made it im¬ 
possible for Sir Antony Macdonnell to take such a line 
in discussing the unhappy economic condition of India as 
ho did in the passages above quoted. 'The result of 
the Commission's inquiries show that undue prominence 
has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other 
festivals as a cause of the ryot’s indebtedness. The 
expenditure on such occasions may undoubtedly be called 
extravagant when compared with the ryot's means; but 
the occasions occur seldom, and, probably, in a course 
of years the total sum spent this way by any ryot is not 
larger than a man in his position is justified in spending 
on social and domestic pleasures.* 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Hero the glimpse behind the scenes will fee treated 
somewhat differently from that which has been given 
of the Pan jab and of the Ho rth -Western Provinces and 
Oudh. In the instances mentioned, with the exception 
oi the passage by Mr, Vaughan Nash, official evidence 
obtained at first-hand is tendered, and that only, I 21 
regard to Bombay I take my facts from the remarkably 
able communications which, in the first half of 1901, 
have appeared in the Times of India of Bombay, The 
writer veils his personality under the letter **31* The 
position in regard to Bombay is practically the same 
as in the foregoing instances; all “ JVs M figures are 
taken from official records, 1 

Over-assessment of the land and over-stringency in 
collection, constituting a double evil, have had this effect 
in Bombay: 1 they have brought the ryot to the verge of 
economic ruin, and have made him, what we find him to 
be all over the Presidency, more or less the helpless 
victim of the inclement seasons and the predial serf of 
the imrelenting sowkar/ 

Behind the exceedingly beautiful gateway into India, 
which the city of Bombay constitutes lie tbs most 
heavily-burdened and distressed peasant farmers in the 
Empire, In all the British dominions there are none 


1 ft would not be right for me to make this, my first, reference to thv 
contributions in question without at the same time paying my Humble 
tribute to the conspicuous ability displayed in one and all of them. Under 
any riffiirte but ours the writer of them would have found ■. high official 
position awaiting him in which to put his teaching into practice. Under 
our rfyimt he> and a thousand others like him throughout British India, are 
wholly wasted. That is one reason why India makes no real progress, 
Englishmen don't know, and Indians who do know are not giyext the oppor* 
ttuiity to bless their country with their knowledge. 
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£§■■^ouifdly tried. The ire port an ce of the city, the great 
^pro^erity of which — barring the plague years— it is the 
embodiment, but serve to accentuate the sore need of its 
Hinterland, Tet of all the visitors to India who are 
impressed with Bombay, how many find their way into 
the country districts, as, for example, did Mr. A anghan 
Nasfo in the early part of the year 1900, and converse 
with the villagers as he did ? What were the statements 
he heard? 

4 £ wanted to know/ ho says, 1 how tho cultivators were faring 
in the villages round Nandurb&r, and the following noter of a talk 
I had with a group of farmers by the well at the village of N&gbodc 
will show that the battle with famine is a hard affair, even for the 
men of substance. 

1 Maathan, a man of thirty, owned five bullocks last year* Three 
died from want of water, one was killed by the Bhils, and one was 
left. The survivor was trying to get on its feet at the moment 
we began our conversation, and Maafchan went to help it up— by the 
tail, Maathan forms! CO acres, but had no produce this year. The 
land is mortgaged, and he is living now as a labourer. With no 
water and no bullocks, ho can do nothing on hia own land. Last 
year, after paying 11(3 rupees for land revenue (on 8*1 acres', 
100 rupees to a moneylender, and some barley to two servants, 
he had 70 rupees left for hiurv/L his son, and two daughters* IBs 
wife is dead. He has been called upon to pay his revenue tins year, 
but has not done so. 

1 Mumr the Patel/ a young man, farms frO acres, but there has 
boon no produce this year. The farm is mortgaged to the extent 
of about 8,000 rupees. He estimates last year’s produce at 375 
rupees, of which ho paid 104 rupees to Government. He had to 
buy four bullocks for 100 rupees and pay 40 rupees for servants, 
and vm therefore unable to pay anything to the moneylender. 
The other expenses of cultivation amounted to nearly 60 rupees* 
He kept the rest for himself, his wife, uncle, and two children* 
TTa lias been served with notice of assessment* He had six bullocks,, 
and has lost four* 

LLexman has 84 acres; his crops have failed; he has tost four 
out of eight bullocks ; three are m a condition to work, and one 
is at the point of death. Ho is indebted on his personal security 


<SL 


* The headman of a village; his duties comprise revenue collection and 
police work. 
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Mr 700 rupee?- He had nothing left for paying the tYioneybudjgJ 
last yoar after payment to the Gov ernment assessment—160 rupees— 
expanses of cultivation, uto, 

* N&thu farniB 89 acres. His crops failed, and five bullocks out of 
six have died. After paying the Government GO rupees last year 
there remained only forty or fifty, and he had to go out to labour^ to 
keep his wife and five children. His farm is mortgaged for 700 


rupees. 

* Three of these men, with two others, Aunaji and Kuga, had taken 
the bit ot garden round the well, lent to them rent free by m absentee 
cultivator, and were doing their best with it, but they did not see 
how they could hold on for more th an another month. They have 
no grain at home, and aoui© of the cooking*pots have been sold. 

1 A bullock-cart came by, and some farmers from Sarvala, a village 
eight miles off, seeing us talking, pulled tip to see what it was all 
about. Would they bo willing to say how things wore going with 
them? " I asked through the interpreter. They made no objection* 

* Guta! farmed 225 acres, and bad no crops. He liad 100 beast:- 
last year, bullocks, bn haloes, atul two horses, and has lost 70* Last 
year's crops were worth from 1*000 to 1,200 rupees* He paid 
500 rupees to the Government and 50Q for labour, and borrowed 
money for maintenance. 

1 DuUadha owns 185 acres, and has lost fifteen cattle out of his 
stock of 22* After paying assessment—850 rupees—last year and 
tho experiECB of the farm, he was able to pay bis way with the 
help of hie family working on the farm* His ancestral debt is 
5,000 rupees, and up to last year ho has paid interest on it m 
money or in kind* 

1 The third Sarvak man was in good circumstances, and his 
companions discreetly moved away after explaining that his maternal 
uncle bad left; him great riches* and such was my own embarrassment 
that I forgot to take down his name. The prosperous nephew owned 
500 acres, but this year there was no produce, and out of 120 beast? 
twenty remained, the others having died for want of fodder. 

' The three had been served with notices* l did not sec the actual 
document, but the following is a literal translation of the Marathi 
from a copy which I have since obtained 


Notices* 
A. B-, Inhabitant of** 
Village *.*,*... 
Taluk a *.****,*, 
District ******** 


You are informed that the land marginally noted and the assessment 
marginally noted arc in the revenue records* The assessment for 
instalment of year, being Hst * was duo on , 
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£iiy have not pa$$ it yet. Thm notice is therefore given to you 
virniiif the instalment of Rs. , and the notice fee , total , 
is not paid within ten dayn from the date of this? notice, stricter 
measureti will be taken according to the law, and the whole assess 
ment for the current year will be recovered at once, and you will be 
liable to pay fee on account of the non-payment o! instalment. 

Bate .......*.*. 


i Gold comfort this for people who are brought as low as the 
peasants of France before the Revolution, who have ruin and hunger 
as their daily portion, while plague and cholera stand over them 
ready to strike. To them appears the Government of the British 
Empire in the likeness of the broker's nan. The Government may 
explain that what it wants is to get the money from those who 
can afford to pay, and especially from the buSya* To which I would 
reply that recovery from the bttnya will in nine cases out of ten 
only increase the burdens of the cultivator f that it is impossible 
to discriminate between those who are able to pay and those who 
are not, and that even if the selection could be managed with a 
certain rough justice, the sight of Government beginning to distrain 
—I hear of li examples ,f being made m I travel about the country— 
will break what little: is left unbroken in the hearts of the people* 
and lead them to suppose that their own homes and lands are going 
to follow/ 1 


It may be urged, "But that was in a famine year.' 
True; but, more or lese acutely, every year is a famine 
year in many parts of India, and, particularly, in parts of 
Bombay —m will appear. 


Bombay's Burdens--Comparative.- 

The land revenue in Bombay may be dealt with in a 
fourfold light 

1* Its incidence per head of population. 

2. Its incidence per acre of cultivated area. 

3* Its ratio to the gross produce of the soil; and 
4. Its ratio to the net produce of the soil, 

1. Incidence in relation to population. 

* * The Great Famine/ bj Vatjghan Nash, pp. 66-67. 

- x Comparative.* Actually, they will be found set forth in laler chapters. 







Bombay cultivators, therefore, pay nearly twice as 
imicli on the average as do cultivators throughout the 
whole country. This is not because of natural advantage 
of soil, climate, rainfall, and water , supply: these all 
characterise .Bengal, whose payment is little more than 
one-fourth that of Bombay. With the exception of parts 
of Gujarat, portions of 'Khandesh, which are ‘ good,' and 
the southern districts which are tolerably ‘fair’, the 
Presidency is very poor: the Deccan is especially hard- 
pressed, is subject to violent fluctuations of rainfall and 
of drought; whilo the Konkan, though blessed with a 
plentiful rainfall, is for the greater part rocky and barren. 

In 189-1-95, which was not an (official) famine year, 
the position of Bombay comparatively stood thus 


Province- 

Net Crop^etl Area- 
in Millions of 
Acres. 

North - ‘Western 
Provinces - 

25,080,000 

Qudli *.♦ 

8,660,000 

Punjab 

21,770,000 

Central Provinces 

16,000,000 

Madras ... 

20,420,000 

Bombay 

24,590.000 


Pei" tOO A Crus of Cropped Area, net. 


Irrigated 

Aren. 

Double 

Cropping, 

Plough? 

No. 

HeiU of 
Cattle, 

26 

, 1_ r 3rrr * j 

24 

12 
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21 

82 

16 | 

88 

32 

W 
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61 

4 

10 
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48 

24 

10 
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63 
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: '0f’what is called ' superior cropping ’—rice, wheat, oil- 
s&m, sugar cane, and cotton—Bombay had 8-4 per cent., 
against North-Western Provinces 42, Oudh 43, Panjab 
45, Central Provinces 60, and Madras 87. 

I do not know whether the reader grasps the deep 
significance of these figures in their bearing on the abso¬ 
lute, as well as on the relative, poverty of the people who 
are behind that wonderful gateway of Bombay, and who 
are never seen by those who are struck almost dumb at 
the palpable evidences of British-Indian prosperity which 
they see everywhere—that is, in the 1 everywhere ’ they 
visit: the show-places of the Empire. Whether the 
tables be or be not appreciated, they will well bear trans¬ 
lation into descriptive terms. Viewed in their mutual 
dependence, the figures present an altogether unfavour¬ 
able picture of the condition of agriculture in the Bombay 
Presidency as compared with the other Provinces. It is 
a picture of agricultural poverty and destitution unre¬ 
lieved by a single redeeming feature. ‘ We have on our 
side,’ says the very capable ‘ J.,’ whose lead I am 
following, 1 very little irrigation—just a trifle over three 
per cent, of the total cultivated acreage, and very little 
double-cropping—not even three per cent., owing to the 
general poverty of the soil and the absence of irriga- 
tiorial facilities; we have just between four and five 
ploughs per one hundred acres of cultivated area, or, say, 
one plough for twenty to twenty-five cropped acres, and 
no more than thirty-five head of cattle—and all this, be 
it remembered, in a normal year as was 1891-95. As 
regards cattle, the state of things, after the dreadful 
havoc caused by the recent famine, is now much worse. 
We have now (in 1901) about 5,805,000 head of cattle in 
the Presidency, or about twenty-four head for every one 
hundred cultivated acres; the plough cattle—oxen and 
he-buffaloes—number only 2,400,000 (oxen 2,210,000 and 
he-bnffaloes 190,000), scarcely a pair per twenty acres of 
net cropped area. As to cropping, the major part of the 
area is under millets and inferior grains, and the acreage 
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nder superior crops is about- only one-third of 
total 

The decrease in agricultural cattle—the ryot’s chief 
wealth and iatay—is general iii the Presidency, excepting 
in the districts of Kolaba and Bata&giri, and aggregates 
during the past six years no less than 2,803,000 on a total 
of 8,080,000, or more than one-third. In the four Gujarat 
districts of Ahmed abaci Kaira, Broach, and Panch 
Mahals, it is over sixty per cent*; in the Deccan it is 
over forty per cent, * in Khandesh it is over fifty per 
cent,; and in Nagar it is close on fifty per cent, f This 
appalling loss of cattle, especially in the famine districts, 
is perhaps the most depressing feature of the situation. 
What wonder if, amidst such disheartening wreckage of 
fmnine-devastation, the ryot stands bewildered and para¬ 
lysed—without heart and without hope/ 


2, Incidence of taxation in relation to cultivated acreage. 
On the first glance the assessment in Bombay, when 
compared with like conditions in Madras, appears to 
justify the statement of the Honourable Mr, Muir 
Mackenzie/ that it affords 4 a strong presumption of the 
extreme moderation of our assessment as a whole/ 
These are the 1 facts ’ which afford the * strong pre¬ 
sumption *:— 

Ess, a. p* 

Madras 2 4 11 per acre on fully assessed 
Bombay ... L ti 0J and cultivated area. 


The advantage in favour ol Bombay appears to be con¬ 
siderable. In Indian statistics—so many are the ramifi¬ 
cations in detail—it is never safe to take a statement, 
such as the above, and proceed to deduce conclusions 
from it as though the things compared were really com- 
parable. Indian official publications, in this respect, 
are terrible pitfalls; many and serious have been the 
consequences in the case of statesmen and writers who 
have gone to them for needed in format ion. Conclusions 

* Speech in Bombay Legislative Council, 4ug, 2$, 1UOO. 
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at, bn the supposition that alJ the figures employed 
wefedf the same value are responsible for much of the 
loose knowledge which prevails concerning India, 1 Sir 
Henry Fowler, ex-Secretary of State for India, is in¬ 
formed that the average assessment for all India works 
out at eight per cent, of gross produce, and at once 
exclaims, 1 Behold the lightness of the burden put upon 
the land,’ There is nothing near eight per cent, payment 
except m Bengal, and there the incidence is about six 
per cent., as Sir Henry Fowler might easily have discovered 
if he would ; investigation on his own account, however, 
seems never to have been undertaken by him. As for 
writers on India generally, the story in the footnote to 
this page will suffice. 2 

Hero is where the difference lies which at once changes 
the complexion of the comparison : in Madras one acre 
out of every four is irrigated, bears a large crop, and 
pays a high assessment (Rs,5 for wet land, Its,I Oa. 5p. 
for dry crops) which makes an apparently heavy charge; 
in Bombay only one acre out of every thirty is irrigated. 
The reader will find the details quoted in Sir B. H. Baden- 
IVwell’s 4 Land Systems of British India ’ (vol. iii. p. 72); 
it will suffice here to state that in strictly analogous cases. 


1 There is an ex official in England who la writhe much tm India for the 
enlightenment of the public whose communication a are vitiated from the 
following of this practice- Ho seldom or never looks behind the published 
statement* Consequently he is spreading the most misleading ideas 
concerning the condition oi India. 

J A history of India in the Nineteenth Century was written by one who 
claimed to have ‘ been writing prominently on Indian topics' for twenty-live 
years. He gives, as the result oi low taxation on the laud* an acreage 
under cultivation which has doubled in forty years* He specifically claims 
95,557,997 acres increase. But, because the Bengal figures {owing to the 
permanent settlement) did not appear In the Returns until 189CMU, and the 
Lower Burma figures ware not reckoned by the Famine Commission of 1880, 
he loses sight altogether of 00,000,000 acres for Bengal, 11,000,000 for 
Upper and Lows? Burma, and 22,000,000 acres of current fallows since 
1884-95—thus accounting for 92,000,000 acres out of 95,000,000—the 
95,000,000 being boastfully claimed ^ * an increase 1 of cultivation 4 of over 
per cent, in eighteen years.’ !□ this case the authorities are not to 
blame, as they carefully indicate by footnotes the years when the additional 
areas were first included* 
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e Bombay ryotwari rate is about fifty per eem, hi 
than k the ryotwari rate in Madras, and nearly three 
times more than the rate in the Panjab. Taken as a 
whole the comparison between Bombay and Madras 


works out thus : — 


‘ p) Asi regards dry crops.—la Madras the range is from Rs.5 
(which is the highest rate irupoanblo for Jlrefc-oIasB soils) to annas 8. 
and from Bs.2 da. to annas 4. In Bombay the scale begins with 
Its.9 8a, 6p. ae tho maximum rate for the richest soils, and, after end¬ 
less variations, drops down to Rs.l ns tlie lowest rate for the worst. 

* (2) As to wet crops.—The Madras rates vary from Its,12 to Rb. 4, 
and from Rs,7 to Rs.2—as applicable to both woo and garden lends. 
In Bombay tho rice rates range from Its.13‘8 to Els.3; the garden 
rates are as high as Its.lG, Its,14, Ha. 12—the lowest rate being 
Bs.e. ’ ■ 


It may bo well at this point to indicate wherein the 
British land assessment system works so hardly upon the 
cult ivator. For a variety of reasons our rule cannot bo 
•paternal as was the ancient rule ; consequently payment 
in kind is held to be impracticable, Further, as Lord 
William Ben hi nek approved (see ante, pp. 88-42), when it 
was laid down early in the nineteenth century, a ryot must 
pay for all the land comprised in his holding, whether it 
be cultivable or not. There are some soils (the Varkas 
lands of the Rajapur Taluk* of the Batnagiri codec- 
torate, for example) which lie fallow more years than 
they are under cultivation. ‘ I calculate,' says Colonel 
Godfrey, ‘ that the average proportion of fallow to 
cultivated Varkas is as follows:— 


F superior Varkas 

Crop years. 

Fallow yean 

8 

3 

i, medium „ .* 

3 

5 

inferior ,> 

2 

8 


7 

16 

Average ... 

2 

5 


‘ A eloser study of our present system of assessments 
* *J.’ in Tim$ of India, April 27 1041* 
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^ working results will disclose yet more striking and 
^ujtpfeing facts* For here, we find, assessments are 
imposed on all soils—soils of every conceivable degree of 
fertility and natural advantage from the richest soils of 
the Central Chalofcar of Kairu to the poorest soils on the 
Satpura or Sahyadri slopes, and not a rood of land, not 
even a patch of grass, escapes the eye of the settlement 
officer, and goes unassessed, excepting, of course, the bare, 
bleak, barren, wastes- Good lands and bad lands alike 
come in for assessment—lands that pay and lands that do 
not and never can pay—for their cultivation. The Tisali 
and Kumri lands on the Sahyadri fringe—lands which 
cannot possibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, 
and are cultivated merely for subsistence, are appraised and 
assessed equally with the spice gardens of Honiara and the 
rich cotton soils of Dharwar ; it is not always possible to 
understand the exact principle on which such assess¬ 
ments are imposed/ * 

The terrible nature of the 'struggle for life' in these 
regions may be estimated if it be borne in mind that, in re¬ 
gard to from thirty to forty per cent, of the small holdings 
in the Presidency, each farm averaging from five to twenty- 
live acres is all subsistence fanning pur ci simple ; and the 
ryot, who has nothing else or better to turn to, is content 
if he is able to scratch off his acres enough to live on for 
part, if not for the whole, of the year* 1 Even in good 
seasons ho does not get enough to enable him to pay his 
assessment and maintain himself and his family all the 
twelve months of the year. Usually, after the harvest is 
over, he goes to some neighbouring town and works as a 
labourer till the return of the monsoons calls him back to 
his acres; and it is out of these extra earnings that he 
pays his assessment aad meets his other liabilities. When 
at times this extra resource fails him, he goes to the 
sowkar and borrows, and his debts begin* And if seasons 
of deficient rainfall, drought, and famine follow in such 
disastrous' succession as during the past decade, his 

* 1 * J. 1 in 3’iFJior qf Indifc, April 27, 1901. 
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^ borrowings glow and accumulate, and he is hopeless^ 
^^brnbari^^Bed* Even m will the Hon, Mr. Monteath come¬ 
down upon him, and charge him with thriftlessness and 
extravagance? 11 


Sl 


3, Ratio of burden to gross and net produce of the 
soil. 

I have before me, taken from the Bombay Revision 
Settlement Reports, Appendix 2. particulars concerning 


*Taoli Tfd uk, Satar a. Di sir! c t 

... 1S3 villages. 

Man Taluk, 8a tar a District 

... 12 u 

Sangola Taluk, Sholapore District 

... 70 ., 

Malshuas Taluk, Sholapore District 

87 „ 

Bagewfidi Taluk, Bijapur District 

... 97 „ 

Tamar Taluk, Nagar Diet rid. 

... 108 ,, 

Total . 

... 567 „ 


On the revision the cropped area was extended by 1,000 
acres out of 1,297,335, while the assessment was enhanced 
by twenty-eight per cent. It is true that the increase 
was only from a little less than 3£d, per acre to 4§d. per 
acre* But, as is seldom considered in India, such burdens 
should be regarded in relation to the production on which 
they are levied, and not as they appear to a race whose 
broad of multi-millionaires is assuming such proportions 
that even the masses are beginning to think in pounds 
sterling instead of in bronze pennies or silver shillings. 
The increase appears trifling; the whole amount a sum 
to scoff at. Worked out in detail, what does it mean to 
the unhappy British subject to whom it applies? It 
means this:— 


Take a cultivator with his wife and two children in any 
of these talukas, having an bolding of, say, twenty-five 
acres, which he works with his own bullocks and labour. 
The result of the year's working may be set forth in some 
such way as the following:— 


5 1 J. f \n Time* of India, April 27, 1901 * 







Of 25 acres, 20 cropped and 5 fallow :— 


RESULT OF A YE A EDI FAT:MING 885 


Grain yield at, 3.60 16s. per acre (vide govern¬ 
ment Resolution No. 4515, of August 11, 

J.S75, on Madha) . 3,200 lbs. 

Deduct — 

Seed at 6lbs. per acre ... 120 lbs. 

Wastage ... ... ... SO lbs. 

Expenditure in cash— 


Replacement of iraple- 



Tofcffl ... Us.25 

At 50 lbs. per rupee ... = 1,250lba. 


Total ... 1,450 lbs. 


Balance of grain produce available for the 

ryots ... ... ... ■■■ ... l,7o01bs. 

Maintenance, straw being needed for his 
bullocks— 

Food at 5-1 lbs. per diem (2 lbs. for the 
ryot, 14 lbs. for his wife, and 2 lbs. for his 
*2 children), 365 days . 2,007 lbs. 

Deficiency in respect of food supply itself ... 257 lbs. 

Let alone other necessaries, e.g., clothing, salt, etc. 

Such is the normal Btate of things in these parts ; the 
lands do not yield even enough for the cultivator’s sub¬ 
sistence, and it will be admitted that a land revenue, 
system which takes no account of Buch a position of 
things, but lays on thirty and forty percent, enhancements 
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of amusements on revision instead of giving relief from the. 
htfrden already too heavy, manifestly requires justification. 

Thus states tile authority I am following—an authority 
whose statements have not been disproved, despite the 
commotion they have caused. His conclusions on this 
heading may he thus summarised:— 

< i. That little or no weight ia given to economic con¬ 
siderations in the assessment of lands. 

4 2. That the assessments are fixed with reference not 


to the actual gross or net produce of the soil, but exclu¬ 
sively to the productive capabilities of land ascertained 
by an expert Department. 

* 3 . That the theory of State landlordism is acted up to 
in all its logical severity, so that not even the poorest 
lands are let off unassessed. And little thought is given 
to the consideration whether what the State claims as its 
share is not an undue deduction from the ryot’s diminish¬ 
ing corn-heap. 

1 4 . That private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation as solemnly provided for in the Laud 
Revenue Code. 

‘ 5 . That enhancements of settlements on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without sufficient 
grounds—in some cases without any apparent reason, 
and generally on an imperfect view of the economic 
position of the local area revised .’ 1 


1 * J.’ in Time) of India. April 37, 19CU. 
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TEN YEARS' AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
IN EASTERN ENGLAND,— 1890-1 TO 1900-1. 

To bring home to the English reader the most grievous 
and sore suffering which some of the agriculturists behind 
the Beautiful Gate of Bombay, and out of sight of t ie 
visitors who come away from India satisfied that all is Well, 

I propose 1 to take three upland districts of the Deccan, with 
an area of 1(5,855 square miles, a population of 2,293.793 
The districts comprised are Ahmednagar, Sholapore, and 
Biiapur. I intend to tell the story of the seasons and ot 
the terrible losses endured. I do not, however, intend to 
again mention the names of these districts. I propose 
instead to apply to a region comprising East Anglia 
(Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex), Lincoln¬ 
shire and a part of the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
experiences of agriculturists in the part of the Bombay 
Presidency I have mentioned. When Mr. Rid er Haggard , 
in his Twentieth Century Agricultural Visitation, has 
told the story of these counties, it will be seen that agri¬ 
cultural depression in this part of England, with all its 
drawbacks, as compared with the sufferings of the people 
in the three Bombay districts, is but a mosquito bite on a 
strong man’s aim compared with ignorant ‘ blood-letting 
■which reduces a patient almost to a state of collapse. In 
the light of the Western India experience, let us see what 
the inhabitants of the English agricultural counties named 
had to endure during the last decade of the nineteenth 

century. 

. with tlio Rid of 1 J.’ in An Time* of India, of Jane 1, 1501. 




Year. 

1890-1. 
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(a) The Vicissitudes of the Reasons, rj 

RemarlfH on tlvo Soasor,. 

A moderately fair season; rainfall below the 
average, and failure of grain crops in South 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk. 

1891-2. A famine year in Suffolk and Essex—a total 
crop failure. A had year for the remaining 
counties, where both grain and root crops 
suffered. 

1S92-3. A moderately fair year. Grain damaged in 
Southern Counties, and (in lesser degree) 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

A good year all round. 

A moderately fair season; in Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk grain crops suffered: in other 
counties yield only fair. 

A moderately fair season ; in Northern Counties 
(including Cambridgeshire and Norfolk) 
grain crops suffered ; in Essex and Suffolk 
the crops were damaged by floods. 

A famine year. 

A bad year for all the counties, where all crops; 

suffered. Rainfall scanty and unfavourable. 
An unfavourable season for all the counties. All 
crops did badly, 

1899-1900. A famine year throughout the whole region. 


1893- 4. 

1894- 5. 


1895-6. 


1890-7. 

1897- 8. 

1898- 9. 


(6) Qut-turu of Cnors. 

During this period ten crops were due of each of the 
cereals sown. Say—"Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Mustard, 
were cultivated to make these forty crops 

One-third yielded fifty per cent, and upwards to, in 
one instance, ninety-five per cent., but generally 
not much over sixty per cent. 

Two-thirds yielded fifty per cent, to zero. 

But these losses into money value. During the two 
famine years of 1896-7 and 1899-1900, two trusted officers 
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>'m the Agricultural Department (the Eight Hon. Henry 
Chaplin, M.P., then President of the Board) estimated the 
Joss thus:— 

tflPfl-7 ( the Hon. 

Ml*. Muir Matthews.' 1890-1900 (Mr. W. P. 
estimate)* Smith's estimate)* 

County. Afaunth (82 lbs*)- Maunch (82 lbs.). 

South Yorks and 
LiucoJnsldre,., 11,306,000 
Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk ... 9,100,000 

Suffolk and Essex 1*2,648,000 

32,954,000 


12,236,000 


9,123,000 

11,893,000 

33,252,000 

32,954,000 


Combined totals (maunds) 


66,206,000 


This at 2s, 4d. per maund (82 lbs.) would represent 
£7,724,338 for the two years named. 

For 1891-92, which was a famine year in Suffolk and 
Essex, and all but a famine year in the other counties, 
there should be added, say, 12,000,000, while for the 
crop deficiencies of the other years, notably 1897-98 and 
1898-99, it would not be unfair to add £2,000,000 more. 
The aggregate money -value of the farmers’ crop losses 
alone in the four years is thus £11,724,333 ! 


(c) Loss of Cattle. 

So much for the crop-losses. Now for the destruction 
in cattle. The cultivator’s losses in these counties has 
been heavy during the years in question, and now he has 
barely a pair of plough-cattle per thirty-six acres of occu¬ 
pied acreage as against a pair for every twenty-five ten 
years ago. Similarly in regard to ploughs, there is a 
serious deficiency, the farmer apparently not having been 
able to repair old and to gat new ones, and there is now 
scarcely a plough for every eighty acres of occupied area. 
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PuiWfrOiMM and Ploughs m thksh Countirs, 


Year, 

H ough - 
oattle. 

Ploughs, 

Occupied 
area, in 
Acres, , 

Nil. of ; 
rtoryn per 
pair of 
plough 
cattle. i 

Na. of 
acrea 
per 

plough. 

1889-1890 ... 

696,007 

158,000 

8,590,000 

34*7 

64 

1899-1900 ... 

478,288 

104,890 

.1 

8,740,000 

88*6 

B0 


In the presence of such a state of things there is no 
wonder that these fair Eastern Comities of England 
should, at the end of ten years, have nearly six hundred 
thousand fewer inhabitants than, according to the Govern¬ 
ment reckoning of 1J per cent, per annum as the normal 
increase, they should have. [Imagine what would be 
said if, in the neighbourhood of the King’s favourite- 
home at Sandringham, such a state of things really did 
exist. Yet these Deccani sufferers are the King-Emperor’s 
subjects as much as his Norfolk friends and neighbours.! 


The Position Summarised, 

Meanwhile, may be noted as some of the more de¬ 
termining features of the Eastern England fanner’s 

osition at the close of the decade the following;— 

(1) That his crop losses alone during the period (not 
to mention a serious depreciation in the value of his 
silver surplus under the recent currency legislation) have 
been so heavy as not only to exhaust all his surplus of 
the past quarter of a century, but to leave him, further, 
loaded with an additional debt of over .115,000,000. 

(2) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploughs 
during those ten years has been so serious that he has 
now not enough of either for proper cultivation. 

(3) That his growing resourcelessness is painfully illus¬ 
trated in the largely increased number of farmers and 
farmers’ families on famine relief one famine year after 
another, thus: — 
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"/ 

Ten-. 
^ - -1678-1877 ... 
1806-1897 .. 
1399-1900 ... 


Maxlmam No. an Relief. 

811,611-12 per cent, of pop. 1 )hoge 

K*?K 1 V , 

'» ” i COU!ttt©&. 


87flSfl!Sr» l —16 
467 , 521—19 


And, in 1900-01, a, year of only partial distress, in the 
month of June there were already on relief no fewer than 
174,019, or over seven per cent. 

It must be added that during this period of distress the 
rent of the farmers all round has been increased on the 
existing areas by nearly 117,000 per annum, It has been 
collected with regularity and rigour year by year. The 
Government landlord, for the whole ten years, has made 
redactions of less than four per cent., or only about 8s. per 
£100 per annum! And this though whole crops had, 
in many instances, been swept away! 

For the ten years in question the £ 
Government demand was ... 2,770,346 

Of this there was collected ... ... 2,056,133 

Total remitted in ten years ... £114,21.3 


'Was collected.’ Collected from what'1 Not from 
the produce of the soil, save very slightly. 

Collected from whom? Not from the cultivator, for 
he had only the barest portion wherewith to make 
payment. 

Collected from whom? .From the moneylender. 1 This 
feature of present-day agricultural industry in the four 

b There are some people who ascribe the distress of the agriculturist 
to tko gree# of the moneylender* It cannot bo denied that the agriculturist 
is largely indebted. The moneylender, however, ia not the cause, but the 
cOnsequeuee, of the distress, So long oh the agriculturist finds that ho 
cannot pay tho Government assessment and maintain himself and his 
family throughout the year without borrowing, ami ho long as he has no 
reserve to fall upon during bad years, ho could not do without tho money- 
lender. The coml Irion, however, of the person who advances loans to 
cultivators is not at all thriving; he finds that his risks and hU difficultly 
in recovering his dues are growing from year to year. The better class of 
money bud era are contmoting their transactions > and there would be many 
who would be quite willing to withdraw from the business but for the fear 
that all their existing outstandings would thereby become irrecoverable/— 
Speech by the Hon, Goculd&s K. Parehb, M,L.C,* at Satara„ May I2f 1900. 
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AhiiLiEired arid fifty thousand villager in India has gro 
and grown, and grown, until the sowk&E, like a Colossus, 
bestrides each community: the vast majority of the 
villagers are his slaves* Aforetime—that is, prior to our 
time, as Mr. Thorburn points out in his able inquiry in 
the Panjab —the moneylender was the servant of the 
village community; now he is its master. The Indian 
authorities, whose creature he is, should not abuse him 
with the recklessness so readily adopted by Viceroy and 
subordinate. He has been their good friend. But for 
him and for his advances the whole edifice of Biutish 
Administration in India would, ere this, have tottered to 
its fall. Mr. Hyndman is sometimes taunted with having, 
twenty years ago, predicted the bankruptcy of India; 
meanwhile, it is sneeringly urged, India goes on paying 
its way, Mr. Hyndman was right. India U bankrupt. 
A * Committee of Inspection T would make such a report 
to the Chief Officer in Bankruptcy as would prevent, 
without a reconstruction, any more business being carried 
on by the old firm. 

To return, however, to distressed Eastern England. I 
imagine an Indian visitor landing at Hull, and, proceeding 
by way of Lincoln, Spalding, Wisbech, Cambridge, and 
Colchester, to London, as travellers pass through the 
Bombay Presidency to Jubbulpore on their way to 
Calcutta. Because Hull is a busy, thriving, seaport, and 
there are signs of prosperity in its streets and on its 
wharves, and the other towns hurriedly passed through 
had not starving people on the railway platforms, of what 
value should we consider that visitor's views, who, in the 
presence of such a state of things as has just been de¬ 
scribed, should say, * Wherever I went I saw no sign of 
poverty. There can be no doubt all is well m Eastern 
England/ The precise value of such an opinion is the 
precise value of the opinion of the average cold-weather 
visitor to India, who spends all his time in the big cities, 
and never by any chance visits the villages or converses 
with the people. 



The Government of Bombay are without excuse. Years 
ago the agricultural condition of the Presidency was Laid 
before them in vivid, striking, and convincing facts. J 
Then, as now (though worse now than then), an unhappy 
condition of indebtedness existed, and the Government 
was almost as much dependent upon the good-will of the 
moneylender as it is now. But for the moneylender the 
Bombay Government, notwithstanding the comparatively 
important industries within its borders, would have been 
bankrupt in fact, as it is now bankrupt in effect, but that 
the creditor, the much-abused moneylender, holds his 
hand. Let the reader observe the pregnant facts given 
in the passages now to be cited, and observe al so that no 
notice whatsoever was taken of so alarming a presentment 
of a perilous position. Mr, Joshi wrote :— 

Shortly, we may sum up the result under this first 
head of causes thus:— 

(1) The Survey Tenure with its thirty years’ 
settlements allows only a limited measure of property 
in land and proprietary security. 

(2) Only thirty-five per cent, of our Survey 
occupants enjoy this restricted security of tenure; 
and 

(3) The rest (sixty-five per cent.) of our cultivators 
are for all practiced purposes a vast rack-rented 
cottier tenantry, without interest in their lands, 
holding on a precarious tenure and living in a 
hopeless condition of destitution. 

And thus as far as the bulk of our cultivators are con¬ 
cerned the result may be stated in the words of Sir G* 

1 4 The Quarterly Journal of the Poona People'! Association 1 {Sarvajanik 
Babhit). * X y ote on Agriculture in Bombay,' written by Mr. G. V. Josbi, 
B.A,, Headmaster, Sholaporc High School, and read at an Industrial 
Conference held on September 14, 1804. 
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/^hgate thus: 1 The Ryot toils that another may rest a 
Asbwsthat another may reap 1 - -a situation utterly devoid o 
all inducement to exertion or prudence* Even the upper 
thirty-five per cent, occupants, though still tree from 
embarrassments, are beginning to share, through various 
causes, in the general insecurity of the position. 

Here, then, we reach a basal fact of the utmost 
importance, which largely accounts for the existing 
situation* Condemned to work for others like a slave, 
the Ryot fails ; and what chance has he of success ? The 
stimulus of self-interest is wanting, and all incentives to 
good work are taken away from him. And yet, let it be 
said to his credit, no fanner in the world could stand 
the pressure better. No wonder if tho Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists' Relief Act, the most expansive measure passed in 
recent years, 1ms failed to bring relief to the Deccan 
Ryot, Clearly, no mere change of judicial procedure 
could he an effective cure for an economic evil. 

(2) But, again, there is yet another cause to deepen 
the Ryot's despair. His income—never large and ever 
uncertain owing to the variations of the seasons—is fast 
going dow r n under the increasing double pressure of 
(&) public taxes (6) and debt, 

(a) As regards public taxation. Public taxation, to 
which the Ryot is the chief contributor, is steadily grow¬ 
ing with the growing needs of a progressive administration, 
and the weight falls upon him with peculiar procure, 
The general revenues during the last twenty years show 
an advance from £6,866,667 to £9/133,334, or thirty-nine 
per cent, (the Land Revenue twenty-two per cent,), and 
assuming that the Ryot’s share in the public burdens is 
seventy^five per cent,, this increase of Revenue means a 
net increase tc the State demand upon him of £1,338,834 
a year. His com-heap, however has been continually 
falling away, and is just now at a minimum point, barely 
enough for his living, and his despair can be conceived 
when he is called upon to pay £1,333,334 more of public 
taxation. Enhancement of public burdens instead of 
spurring him on to increased exertions, as the advocates 
oi the Ryot's indolent-nature theories imagine,, only 
plunges him deeper in debt and despondency* 

fb) But the Ryofc-s narrowing margin of means is 
furthei, and to a more alarming extent, encroached upon 
from another quarter. His debts are growing and the 
moneylender presses him harder than ever. With his 
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itiing corn-heap* he can, even in average years, 
pay his'tkses and rentals and live without borrow* 
mg. Hio necessities'& this reject are often imperative. 
The oscillations of the seasons f the pressure of public 
burdens, domestic requirements, and various other 
; accidents of circumstance*’ leave him no alternative 
but to often go to the moneylender and borrow. And 
borrow lie must, in the absence of cheaper banking 
facilities, on ruinous terms. In the Deccan districts, 
his annual borrowings average about ,£o 53,33 a year, 
or ninety-three per cent, of the total assessment. 

FOUR DECCAN DISTRICTS, 


Population «a 3,733,233. Land Iteyonobj £9&M34. 

Ryots' Akbwai Bok&owjkgb* 


Year. 

Mortgage Value. 

Simple Bondtf, 

Total Value. 


M 

£ 

J3 

1885 

198,667 

108,000 

808,087 

1386 

197*200 

75,334 

272,584 

1887 

164,087 

66,667 

231,834 

1888 

221,880 

106,000 

829,338 

1889 

270,607 

119,884 

890,001 

1890 

290,067 

106*000 

896,667 

1891 

808,884 

102,000 

405,384 

1893 

324,000 

124,667 

448,667 

Total for Eight 




Years, 

1,970,088 

SI 0,002 

2,760,540 

Yearly Average 

246,017 

.101,520 

347,837 


Borrowings... ... ... .£358,000 

—-“ = 9B per cent. 

Assessment .. ^381,184 

Applying these yearly averages to the Presidency: — 

littnd Revenue, £1,959,934, 93 per cent. ^ ^1,822,0671 the amount 
of the RyoVs yearly borrowing. 

On the basis of the figures given above the Eyot’s annual 
debts in the Presidency may bo estimated at roughly, 
.£1,666,667— and taking the average rate of interest on 
secured and unsecured debts at twelve per cent., his 
annual interest payment on account of annual debts comes 
up to .-£200,000. Nor is this all- The pressure of old 
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ebts is excessive. On the basis of Mr. WoodbvS _ 
figures for nine districts 1 giving on an average £1 17e. 4<L 
of old debt per head of the population, the total of such 
debt for the whole Presidency might be put at about 
£15*000,000, on which the annual interest charge at 
twelve per cent, amounts to £3*600,000. On Mr, 
Woodburn's data it is £3,783,334. 


Ni m Districts : 
Papulation *3 

Dubt per bead 
of Population. 

Total Dfcbt on 
Population Basis, j 

Amount of 
interest of 
£6 3 as, id, of 
asscannimt. 


£ a. 

it 

£ 

£ 

Klmnctasit 

n l 

8 

4 , 478,381 

l 2G 

Na4k 

2 10 

8 

2 , 188,834 

16 

N agar 

I 1 

6 

083,334 

12 

frholap’uv ... 

1 4 

2 

000,000 

10 

Poona .. 

0 17 

6 

988,384 

14 

tfaiara 

0 16 

O 

980,000 

m 

Bijapur ... 

1 0 

0 

800,000 

6 

Rotrmgivi... 

1. IS 

6 

1 , 883,884 

m 

Thona 

4 13 

0 

3 , 826,667 

37 J 

Average,,, 

£1 17 

7 

.£ 16 . 813,387 



Interest on Current Debt ... ... £200,000 

„ Old .. 0,600,000 


Total yearly ehaa^r ... £3*800.000 

Applying tlicse proportions to the Presidency :— 

Population, 16,985,000 at £1 17s, Oct. per head. 
Total old debt = £15,000,000. 


Putting together both debts, annual and old, the 
interest charge to the Ryot at twelve per cent, seems 
to come to close on £4,000,000 a year. Were he only 
able to borrow on easier terms—say at five or six per 
cent., what a relief it would be to him ! His pressure 
would be brought down by £2,000,000, and on this 
account of interest charge alone, and he would be placed 
-“in seventy-five per cent, of cases—in a solvent position. 
However, he has no such means of relief. His personal 
credit is as good as ever, and his sturdy honesty of heart 
which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt and 
makes the very idea of going into insolvency revolting to 
his iniud, is appreciated even by the sowkar; and he can 

1 That is to my> on basis of the official figures. 
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S^aW/cyen in the worst Deccan villages small sums on 
. : ;pei ; %jkal security, Nor is there lack oC capital in the 
country, as pointed out last year by the Hon. Mr, Justice 
Eanade in Ins paper on 1 Heal Credit Re-organisation.’ 
£1,866,667 are locked up iu the Savings Banks iu this 
Presidency, and presumably, a still larger amount in 
Government securities, and any rate of interest, judging 
from the recent conversion operations, would seem to 
satisfy our depositors and holders of Promissory Notes, 
All this money, and much more, would be, and ought 
to be, at the service of industrial enterprise but for want 
of a via media. The divorce between capital and laud 
and indus trial enterprise is almost complete, and this 
divorce has been the ruin both of the Ryot and his 
industry. There is almost an impassable gulf—the gulf 
of ignorance, and want of confidence and habits of 
combined eifort—between those who save and those 
who work, a bar preventing the free flow of capital to 
fertilise the fields of industry, and the State which alone 
with its limitless command of resource and organisation 
is in a position to bridge over the gulf and remove 
the bar, still declines to undertake the work, and the 
deadlock continues, with disastrous results to the progress 
of industry* So far as the Ryot is concerned, he has to 
pay twelve to twenty-four per cent, interest to the money¬ 
lender, while a Savings Bank depositor is content with 
little more than three per cent,, and has thus to pay 
£4,000,000 nearly to his sowkar year after year, where 
he ought not to pay more than £1,833,33b or £2,000,000. 
The consequence is, that this £2,000,000 or £2,666,667, 
which might otherwise go to his acres, pass into other 
hands, and no one is any the better for it, and eveiy 
one much the worse for such diversion of the Ryot’s 
savings, not even excluding the moneylender who suffers 
by the general paralysis thereby caused. The State 
withholds the needful help; the Ryot suffers, and with 
him the whole nation shares the penalty in the depression 
of its one surviving industry. 

In another respect again, the absence of cheap banking 
facilities is causing inconvenience. It largely tends to 
neutralise the effect of much of the protective legislation 
of the past twenty years. Taking the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turist e 1 Relief Act, we find that while, on the one hand, 
during the past thirteen years the Act has been in 
operation, the courts and conciliators have together 
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fettled in all 30,687 claims valued at £210,667 jn 
y’^/demption suits in respect of mortgaged lands, tne 
Registration figures, cm the other, show that the fresh 
mortgage debt alone (leaving out simple bond debts) 
contracted by the Ryot during eight years, 1885-92, 
amounts to over £1,666,066, nearly eight times the amount 
reported as settled, the annual amount increasing steadily 
from £193,334 in 3.885 to £222,667 in 1892-3 ! This one 
striking feature of the returns is enough to show how 
futile it is to attempt to relieve the indebted Ryot merely 
by a reform in judicial procedure. The Ryot sees it, and 
we can understand hia reluctance to seek, in too many 
cases, through the special courts the barren benefit of 
paper redemption. If thus the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act is a comparative failure as a means of economic 
relief, neither are the special relief Acts for the superior 
landed proprietors any more successful. On this point 
Mr. Baines writes in the Decennial Report (pp. 243-4): 
* The most noteworthy feature in the working of these 
Encumbered Estates provisions is the continuous need of 
them. The total number of persona entitled to relief 
under such enactments is necessarily limited, but we 
find in Gujarat 108 estates under management in 
1881-82, and nine more after an interval of ten years. 
In Sind the law has been changed on more than one 
occasion, so the decrease from three hundred and forty-six 
to thirty may be due to special and artificial causes rather 
than to increased providence. In the case of Jhansi, 
where the persons fur whose benefit the special local 
Act v. a passed are of a lower social position than the 
talukdars of Gujarat, it was ascertained that the loan 
advanced by the State from public funds to keep the 
agricultural proprietors on their land was repaid by loans 
from the village moneylender, who closed in some way or 
other on the disembarrassed land as soon as it was out of 
management. In Bengal the Chntia Nagpur Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act was applied in 1891-92 to fifty-nine 
estates, and in 1881-82 to seventy-two. The amount of 
debt at the close of the former year was £10,916, and 
' £3,313 of this was ascertained during the year in question. 
In Oudh, again, the supply of indebted local magnates 
appears perennial.’ 

Briefly, then, under the second head of causes, we may 
sum up by saying;— 

(i.) The Ryot’s margin of means is perilously 
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.harinwing owing to (a) increasing public taxation, 
V;- ; > _ ;:>itnd (6) his growing indebtedness. 

(ii.) The net addition to his share of the public 
burdens has been £1,398,384 during the past twenty 
years. Ha is not permitted to enjoy even the luxury 
of cheap salt. 

(iii.) Real credit being in a most disorganised con¬ 
dition and the State still withholding its aid in 
reorganising it, the Ryot has to pay £2,000,000 to 
£2,666,667, more than' he ought or need, as interest 
to his eowkar every year. 

(iv.) This double pressure increasing concurrently 
with his diminishing yield from the soil, makes his 
condition worse. 

(8) Passing next to over-crowding of his field against 
him as another cause of hie suffering, wo have, according 
to the recent Census of the whole Presidency, a population 
of 10,649,811 souls —living on the soil on a cropped area 
of 28,300,000 of acres — or less than three acres per capita, 
Assuming with Sir James Gaird that a square mile of 
cultivated land can give employment only to fifty persons 
—men, women, and children together (or 12’8 acres per 
head) our cropped area is not enough even for an agricul¬ 
tural population of three millions ; so that we have seven 
to eight millions of our agricultural people without adequate 
employment and in a condition of demoralising indolence. 
The loss of work and working energy to the country is, of 
course, enormous. But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural 
effect of overcrowding the field against the agricultural 
worker, sending up rents and bringing down the profits 
of husbandly and the wages of agricultural labour. ' Both 
the under-tenant and the farm labourer are heavily 
weighted, and equally, or even more so, is the occupancy 
tenant. 

APPENDIX 

INDIA'S GREATEST PERIL AND HER WORST ENEMIES. 

Indites greatest peril and her worst enemies are typified by a 
cultured, high-minded, able, Christian clergyman, the Eev. W. H. 
Hutton, Bachelor at Divinity, Tutor and Follow of St, John's College, 
Oxlsird. He is one of our great historians of the past ; concerning 
the present, he sees naught but the uuperiicial, bo far as India is con* 
earned. In 1#0O he way appointed a curator to the Indian Institute at 

24 
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d, and la the autumn he paid a visit t>i 1 exactly seven weeks/ |9_ 
He^aya, to India. Oi hm return he gave tho readers of the great 
English Church paper, the Guardimu a record of his utiprefesionF. 
Number 1 of his series concluded with two paragraphs which should 
cause more melancholy and sorrow to every one who is desirous of 
the well-being of India (India, as distinct from Anglo*Xndia) than any 
other incident which could be imagined. These are tho words With 
winch Mr Hutton sums up hie forty-nine days* experience 

1 One word of conclusion I will allow myself—-not to give fanciful 
sketches of unrest or to prophesy a coming danger, or to analyse 
defences; not to describe Anglo-Indian Society, even though it he a 
little more gently than we have been accustomed to have it described 
for ns- for surely no mm with the slightest sense of gratitude eati 
fail to appreciate the untiring kindness that he meets with on every 
side; not to string together native qiiavatnese of expression, or satirise 
the manners of the mild Hindu; but simply to repeat what I suppose 
is the most efriking impression that India leaves on every traveller— 
a sense of the magnificent work that has been done, and is being 
done by the English Administration, 

1 It m not that the country is being Anglicised or brought to the 
rigid standard of a European pattern. Far from it . There seem a an 
extraordinary liberty for every form of National idiosyncrasy or excess 
But a system of Government there is of which it is doubtful if the 
world has ever seen the equal. I may be told that the police oven 
(or especially) in Bombay or Calcutta are incurably corrupt. I may 
bs told that the system of education which we have fostered with ■ o 
much pride has its only result in the production of an infinite number 
of cleverly-trained parrots, and that our own religion is the one which 
lias the least official countenance in the Empire. There ia some, 
truth in all these exaggerated statements. But the spectacle of an 
Administration absolutely unselfish, just, scrupulous, nnweariecUy ener¬ 
getic, provident, eh writable, worked by men of untiring self-sacrifice 
and indomitable courage from the highest to the lowest, keeping order 
in what would quite obviously otherwise be illimitable chaos-a Govern* 
moot, local as well a a central, exact, firm, yet responsive to a touch, 
and absolutely devoted to the good of the people—is one which makes 
one proud and thankful for the British rale/ 

‘ What/ it may be asked, * is there in these grand and glowing 
sentences which can cause you, a? Englishman, anything but 
extreme joy ? r 

To which question my answer is: The statement is of suck a 
character that, if it be true, everything is well with India, and no 
reform or improvement U needed or is possible. There is no man 
living who would rejoice more than I should rejoice if the facts 
were as stated. My patriotism is of an intense character. But there 
ts something higher than patriotism, .and that ia humanity. Such 
statements m those of Mr. Hutton’s constitute a fetish which we have 
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- J\ fcineerning oar rule in India* and Oyery cultured Englishman 

worshipped at the mrim and visits India, or takes nav 
"Merest in Lidia without visiting the country, iy prepared to see, and 
therefore dam see, that and nothing else, This god o i m*n*t own 
making was satirised in words attributed to Sir Auckland Colvin, which 
he Ia vaid to have written seventeen years ago 
‘The English mind in India has been tempted to (stand riilH, 
arrested by the contemplation erf its fruits in former times, and by 
the symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its own creation, in which it 
lingers to offer incense to it a past successful labours,* 

« The worship 1 ha n reached England from India, and has taken deep 
root there. While English missionaries have wholly failed to turn 
India to Christianity, Anglo-Indians have firmly established a new 
faith in England, which is that perfectness only exists in Anglo* 
Indian Administration, that that Administration is more sacred than 
the Holy Grail, while to call into question any part of its tmnmculatc- 
noss is awful profanity, The Christians now throw the critics to 


the lions. 

What Indian reformers have to fight against to-day has practically 
become a religious faith. The Faithful are, at one and the same time, 
the God who is worshipped and the Worshippers. Against a religious 
faith tenaciously held naught can, at least for a time, prevail—as 
Islam proved. 

The worst of it all is that such statements as those of Mr, Hutton's 


are, when dissected, found to be wholly unworthy of credence, 
because they have no basis of fact on which to rest. Let me dissect 
and comment upon that last sentence : 

1 . t . An administration absolutely unselfish. 1 

Do, than, Lord Curzon and every other non*Indian in the public 
service serve India for naught? Do they not only receive no pay, but, 
out of their own great bounty, contribute towards Indian necessities ? 
Pass from the individual to the community: 1 absolutely unselfish,* 
and yet India pays for the India Office establishment in England, 
while the GaLonies, twenty times as well off, contribute nothing to tha 
Colonial Office; absolutely unselfish,* and yet every man, woman, 
and child, in India, out of the dire poverty of two-thirds of them, have 
to pay from one to two shillings every year as tribute to England— 
a tribute no Roman or Spanish colony ever bore. 1 Absolutely 
unselfish.* 

‘Just.’ 

And yet Lord Lytfcon, when Viceroy, accused the India Office of a 
determination to 4 cheat * the Indian people out of the rights con¬ 
ferred Upon them by the Act of 18*18 and the Proclamation of Ifi&S \ 
* just,* and the historian of the Mutiny had to put it on record at 
the end of hia seven volumes that British ■ bad faith 1 brought about 
that dreadful uprising. 

* Scrupulous, * 
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And yat the relations of the Calcutta and Simla Foreign Office 
Marked with as many unscrupulous acta towards the Feudatory 
Sttvuen as* In autumn, the faded leaves were thick in fe.bc brooks of 
Vaaiimbroua j 4 scrupulous, 1 and yet we exact from the land which 
km not yielded a crop, and from the famished farmer and his family 
(who have no ineans), our full tale of that non-c?datent crop, 

£ Un wearily energetic/ 

Yqs, m the honest and diligent workman who feels that for the pay 
he receives he shall give m adequate expenditure of brawn and brains* 


(St 

C krJ^Lj 


What less than this could they be ? 

1 Provident*’ 

And yet the past expenditure in India has been marked by a rrck* 
leanness the like of which Is not to be found anywhere else in the 
civilised world, As witness our wise railway capital arrangements. 
We borrowed money when ten rupees equalled £h and provided no 
sinking fund to repay capital outlay; now we 1 convert * tho^e same 
railways when £ 1 is equal fcc M 10s., owing to our 1 guarantee 1 of 
dividends not always earned, and twenty-fcro md a half rupee** are 
to-day required to meet what ten rupees with * provident T management 


would have paid* 

1 Charitable. 1 

In famine administration, no doubt, is meant. Xes, it is quite true 
—charitable with the money provided by the people themselves who 
need charity, and with a contribution from generous people in 
England, supplemented* of course?, by individual contributions in 


India* 

* Worked by men of untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest** 

In what is the 4 untiring self-sacrifice 1 shown ? The highest 
salaries are paid, and the heaviest pensions provided, for adminis¬ 
trators* while 1 leave 1 is granted on a most liberal scale* Where, 
then, is the vaunted * self-sacrifice' ? Of whom, amongst those so 
described, can it be said that if no salary or pension attached to the 
position they would continue to carry on their present work ? If 
there be none s^.ich, whence the 1 untiring self-sacrifice 1 2 

‘Keeping order in what would quite obviously otherwise be 
inimitable chaos/* 

With all my respect for this moat estimable Oxford Trior, Fellow* 
and Curator, I cannot refrain from saying that this \& m much 
nonsense, neither more nor less* Was there no order in India before 
the British came into the country ? Is the marvellous civilisation 
which extorted the admiration of Greek visitors to India, when 
England was occupied by a few tribes lacking in all civilisation, a 
figment of imagination? Wag not the Empire of Via ay an agar, in all 
that made for good government* fully equal to its contemporaries — 
the England of Henry YIII. and the France of Francis I ? Such a 
sentence as that just quoted is a sorry comment upon the powers of 
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eahce and faculties for reasoning cf on© of the flowers of modem 
; m Oxford Tutor to-day surely is* 

r j£ Government, local as well as central, exact, Firm, yet responsive 
to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the good of the people. * 

1 Absolutely,' again; 1 absolutely unselfish,’ * absolutely devoted to 
the good of the people** What good can such extravagant and mean¬ 
ingless eulogy be supposed to do ? Concede at once that the Indian 
Government, from the highest to the lowest, wish well to the Indian 
people. I assort that moat heartily- That doc a not prevent them 
permitting famine-strialsen people from * dying like flics,* does not 
prevent a cholera visitation in a famino camp from producing worse 
horrors than a battlefield, does not improve the position of those 
Indian fellow-Christians of Mr. Hutton's who in Southern India 
(which he did not visit) are*thankfut if they can get food once in two 
days, The mmerme of this sentence is beyond all description— 
1 responsive to a touch,’ Ask Mr. H. J* S. Cotton, the Commissioner 
of Assam, what kind of response he found to the touch of mercy 
wherewith lie wished to heal certain suffering Tea Estate coolies* 

' Is one which makes one proud and thankful for the British rule/ 
Mr. Hutton, in saying this, speaks as an Englishman, not as an 
Indian* What would he say if, in the England he adonis, the 
Bus Rians had been supreme for one hundred and fifty years, und in 
all that time not a single Englishman had teen allowed to enter the 
Cabinet, that no popular representation existed, that no Englishman, 
even if he were in the public service, however great his merits, could 
rise to the high positions for which his fellows were eligible, that the 
material condition of his countrymen was year by year growing worm 
while their intellectual manhood was denied avenues for expansion, 
that famines became more frequent, that in Oxfordshire in 1901 the 
population, through famine and other ills, was only half what it 
ought to be—in such case would ho have agreed with a Russian 
University Tutor and Follow, even if the gentleman were a Curator 
of the English Institute, who declared that the condition of England 
was * one which makes one proud and thankful for the Ku&hian rule ) 9 
Why is it that the * Mr* Huttons’ of England, when visiting India, 
become the greatest enemies to the Indian people, and constitute the 
most serious peril to the regaining of the prosperity of India? This 
is why. Having visited India, though it be for seven weeks only, they 
are regarded os authorities* 4 1 have seen* I ought to know,’ This 
is conceded to them by all who read their writings or who hear their 
observations; and while such indiscriminate eulogy is uttered, such 
1 absolute 1 perfection of rule is described, based on a visit—not to 
Lidia, but, as I have said elsewhere, on a visit to British Colonics in 
India, millions die every year of starvation, and the tribute paid to 
England by the stoning people grows greater year by year, the door 
to the highest employment is barred more and more strongly; but 
those who suffer are 4 only Indians, 1 those who ratify are our own 
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its and prophets* That settles the accuracy of the observation 
Ii4fr. Hutton could but realise the terrible harm he has done by such 
inconsiderate writing founded on such shallow knowledge, if he could 
realise Urnfc he is making hungry people hungrier a till, half-clot bed 
people l®m clothed, as choking and checking the lawful and loyal 
ambition of the people of India to serve their own country, I cannot 
but think that he would bo the most miserable of men, and would lose 
no time in looking at the other side of the shield than on that which 
has hypnotised him. For ho does not want to hurt India, Yet ho is 
wounding her with every word ho has written. 

As my final word to-day an this subject let me add some lines of 
poetry which reached me two or three days before I saw Mr, Hutton's 
* impressions.' If the writer—a kinsman of my own—had seen Mr, 
Huttdn ’h concluding remarks—(ho had not)—he could not hate more 
aptly answered them than ho docs throughout those lines i— 


‘ From night behind to night ahead r no man but runs a weary race, 

And if we bitter seem and hard, would yon be milder in our place ? 
Would your strong spirit stand aside, and pray k< God's will be done ** 
If each alow beat of time that parsed did mark the death-cry of a son ? 

1 A son of man who might have lived and known the joys of life, 

Jbies rotting in the open field, slain in a cruel strife 
A cruel strife with naked hands against the powers three; 

Thu alien llaj T the ceaseless tax, and hopeless misery. 

' Now he has fallen by the way, but when the famine lifts. 

And weak and wan his folk come home, loaded with precious gifts 
Of bodies broken by disease, with listing step and alow. 

Then will the Kaj claim measure fall of the tax the dead did owe, 

* But you ara not of om people, and when you watch them die 
Your sorrow is deep, but it passes, while still the people die. 

There is home and your full-fed kinsmen the half o£ the world away, 
flu you shut your eyes Lo the horror ; you grieve a bit and you pray* 

1 But you draw your wage unstinted. Yon stand in the way of men, 

Yon raise your arme to the heavens, and you write with a facile pen 
That you are the salt of nations (but the tax on the salt is hard !], 

That the gods came down from heaven to bless your perfect guard, 

■ That the people cannot rule themselves, that you can do it well, 

That you have made fair paradise of what would el or be hell* 

Hell for wham ? And heaven for whom ? Is that your picture true ? 
Was the ryot worse in ages post than he is now with you ? 

‘ Is it heaven for that poor bundle there, who is too weak to walk ? 

Is It heaven for these vast plains of men too spiritless to talk ? 

Is it paradise for womenfolk to watch their children dead, 

And hear no more the plaintive voice that cried in vain for bread? 

* Is it heaven, 0 angeU God-elect ? Js it heaven, or is it bdl * 
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if'publication o! the above led to the interchange of the following 
hM/ The llav. W» H. Hutton wrote 

F I confess I think you strain my words* [ do not think that pay. 
meat for work necessarily (as you seem to imply) prevents a worker 
from being “ absolutely unselfish ” in his work. He is paid, in this 
case (is he not ?) independently o{ the spirit in which he carries out 
his duties - and T confess it seemed to me that the Indian Civil 
Servants did their work in an entirely unselfish way. 

4 And £ am inclined to think that you would have conveyed a truer 
iinpre&efon of my article if you had quoted the words I used as the 
limits of my knowledge- —" 1 hope that fto one will think that 2 attach 
atty importance to my 1 impreuiom t 1 or regard them ai necessarily 
cif he r tree «ra fo or per mane ni /' 

* Yottx letter does seem to me to suggest that I regard tnysclf as eul 
authority. “ Bure, haven't I seen, and sure I ought to knofe w I im 
sure I should never use such an expression m is suggested—“ Those 
who suffer are only Indians.” 

4 But I am sure you do not mean to use my words unfairly, and I 
thunk you for your courtesy. I confess I think the words I used, 
taken in their context, are justifiable/ 

The response was in these terms 


<SL 


1 1 thank you for your note of yesterday's date, and, in reply thereto, 
have to state that I think it is only due to you that I should EEi&ka 
dear the limitation! which you point out with respect to the 
"Impressions” you record, ft was farthest from my thought to 
strain your words in any sense, and in making use of the expression, 
41 Bure, haven't I seen, and sure, 1 ought to know,” I did not so much 
moan it to apply to you yourself as that, for example, if I were in con¬ 
versation with one who had read your " Impressions ” and I were to 
nut to him a contr^y view he would be justified in saying u Mr. 
Hutton has been to India, ho states what he 1ms seen, and I am content 
with hie observations/’ It is because those observations while, in a 
sense correct, are also in a sense incorrect, because they leave the 
impression on the mind of the reader that all’s well in India, whereas 
the now frequent famines indicate all is very far from well, and it is 
only as the ne&d for the amelioration of the sad and painful condition 
of things is recognised that the motive power can be found to bring 
about that amelioration-^it is only in this sense, anti in no other, that 1 
have written concerning your most interesting and, in one sense, 
valuable impressions in the manner you mention, 

1 1 will make ray reference this week either as though it were 
spontaneous or as coming from you in the way of a mild and 
friendly protest, as you may think best/ 


Mr. Hutton's rejoinder was 
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you very much for your kind letter, I think It would be 1 
quote the qualifying wordra I used about all my impression 
would ba quite justified in adding that I should not alter 
have written, though I think your use of the words strains 
tlioiv moaning, I must adhere to the view that unselfish work in 
possible to men who receive payf 

From London Correspondence in the Amnia Bet rar Patrika (Cal¬ 
cutta) and The Hindu (Madras), 




CHAPTER X 




THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES AND OUDH 

"Wherein Lord Ourzon as Viceroy Differs from his Vtt' 

deceasore* 

His Excellency's Estimate of Crop and Cattle Loss iff the 
1900 Famine, 

The Baring-Barb our Inquiry of 1881-82: What has been 
Done Since, 

What the Agricultural Income was In 1900; A Scries of 
Calculations. 

An Annual Loss of, at least, *£40,000,000 in the Agricultural 
Income f of £66,000,000 on Agricultural and Non- 
Agricultural Income Combined, 

An Average Present Income of £1 5s. Id. against LI 16s. in 
1881* 

Is there So Great a Loss ? or. Was the 1881 Income Over 
rated ? 

Lord Cunon's Reply to Above : 

ft) The Happiness and Prosperity of the Helpless 
Millions. 

(2) Is India Becoming Poorer ? 

(3) The Poverty of the Cultivator* 

(4) Concluding Words. 

The Untrust worthiness of Official Figures: Numerous 
Instances of a Shocking Character* 

Famine stricken Bombay declared to &how an Average 
Increase of 128 lbs, per acre Food Crops, and Madras 
OS lbs* 1 

The Beal Yield not Two‘thirds of the Estimated Yiel d. 

In Many Parts of the Empire Famine Never Absent. 

The Lessons from the North -Western Provinces and Oudb, 

Full Details concerning Cultivation and Yield, Cultivator; 
and their Condition; Low Value Yields Everywhere 
“8s, Per Acre Being Very Common* 

Seventeen Hundred and Forty Acres Which Yield their 
Cultivators 5s. 6&d* per Head per Annum. 

In all Ordinary Years fsays the Collector of Etawah v the 
Cultivators Live for Four Months on Advances. 
m 
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The c Exceptional III bek 1 of Muttr* not Exceptional, but 
Characteristic of Dry Lands Everywhere* 

Tenants m rilibhit and Purmipur. 

Only when Prices ore Low, Work Regular, and Health Good 
cm Labourer and Family have One Fairly Good Meal 
a Bay. 

In Villages near; Sh&hj chan pur the Cultivator ‘has Un¬ 
doubtedly Deteriorated of Recent Yearn 1 
Further Detail* concerning Crops, Rent, Yield per Acre, etc. 
Money - Advancing hy Muhammadans not MoneylencUng 
involving Usury. 

1 Wo Tims Clear 24cL, in Two Days/ 

'The Poor Oudh Peasant is an Industrious Man — Has to 
Work Hard, Does Work Hard/ 

Eight Typical Family Histories from Oudh* 

An Irish Experience in India; Emigrants Remit in Money 
Orders 418,200 in One Year to Distressed Friends* 
Simplicity and Cheapness Condemn Schemes which Might 
Otherwise do Much Good* 

4 Only Grand and Expansive Works Engage Attention/ 

Mr* H♦ S. Boys' Loose and Unsympathetic Statements as to 
Food Needs backed by Lieut. -Col. Pitcher, 

< Kot Desired that the Standard of Comfort should be Very 
Materially Raised/ 

Incomes in Five ViUages^Deficiencies Nine Times Greater 
than Surpluses* 

Researches in Two Hundred Blue Books reveal No Trace of 
Honest Grappling with Facts, 

A Powerful Indictment of Existing Conditions by Mr* 
Harrington, Officiating Commissioner, 

1 Every Second Man met with in the Plains of Hissar is a 
Bond -slave (nemak)*' 

Eight, out of Thirteen, Millions * Bunk in Abject Poverty,’ 
Proposals for Reform a Dead Letter, being kept at 1 the 
Unfruitful Stage of Fitful Discussion.* 

Mr, H. 0* Irwin s Array of Root Facts concerning Oudh 
Agriculture* 

Bullocks get no Grain : * How Should They ? Men Can't 
Get Grain t T 

Tbo Narrowness of the Margin Between the Cultivator and 
Destitution, 

The 1 Indigent Town Populations 1 1 Suffer Much More than 
the Agricultural Classes from Want of Food/ 

* Increased Intensity of Industry * Needed. 

Sixteen Columns of Particulars Summarised. 

Mr. Gartlan's and Major Anson's Reports. 

Eight Rupees per head (10s* 8d.) All Round. 
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viceroyalty of Lord Curzon of K wile Aon is 
marked contrast with the period of rule of many of 
his predecessors. To great inherent and acquired ability 
he adds the energy of a mentally strong man in early 
middle age combined with an enthusiasm for the per¬ 
formance of duty and a growing interest in India as a 
realm: these lead him to specific acts winch would be 
full of promise in awakening opinion to the real condition 
of the people of India if only he were to stay in Iudia for 
from fifteen to twenty years. At present, in spite of his 
clear desire to do India some good, he sees men as trees 
walking, partly owing to the defects of his high qualities 
and the unhappy fact that, prior to being appointed to 
liis high office, he was for a time Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India. There could be no worse 
training for a Viceroy. On the whole, however, as a 
Viceroy he is making possible that tearing away of the 


veil behind which officialism seeks to hide the real Iudia. 
Should there be no faltering on his part the dawn of a 
better time for the great Eastern Empire of the United 
Kingdom has already begun. He has made some sad 
breaks : they were inevitable ; so far they have not done 
irremediable harm, but they arouse serious misgivings as 
to his limitations, and do not inspire much hope as to the 
enduring mark he will leave on India, when his period of 
rule has come to an end. 

Lord CUrzon has made better use of the Viceregal 
Council as a means of communication with the people of 
India than, perhaps, has any of his predecessors. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1000, the Viceroy made the following observations:— 

* The annual agricultural production of India and 
Burma average's between 800 and 400 crores of rupees. 


[English sterling, Bs.15 to £*1 = £'200,000,000 to 
£266, (368,066,] On a very cautious estimate the produc¬ 
tion in 1899 and 1900 must have been at least one-quarter, 
if not one-third, below that average. At nominal prices 
the loss was at least 75 crores, or fifty millions sterling, 
lu this estimate India is treated as a whole, but in reality 
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loss fell cm a portion only of the continent, ar 
ranged tram almost a total failure of the crop in Gujarat, 
JBerar, Ghhafctisgarh, and Hissar, and in many parts of the 
Rajput an a States to 20 and BO per cent in districts of 
the North-Western Provinces and Madras which were not 
reckoned as falling within the: famine tract. If to this be 
added the value of some millions of cattle, some con¬ 
ception may be formed of the destruction of property 
which a groat drought occasions/ 

Those observations led to much comment, and, finally, 
to a brief Open Letter being addressed by the present 
writer to the Viceroy* Among other observations 
addressed to Lord Curzon were these:— 

An inquiry into the economic condition of India in 
1882, made by Earl Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring) 
and Sir (then Mr.) David Barbour, resulted in the pro¬ 
duction of a Note in which the annual income of British 
India was thus stated : — 

Us, M 

Agricultural Income ... 050,00,00,000 = 283,88B,9SS 
Nomagriculimral Income.,. 175,00,00,000 166,660,667 


Total income 


113.525,00,00,000 ^400,000,000 


Divided amongst 194,630,000 people, the then popula¬ 
tion, the average amount per bead was Rs/27 (at Its. 12 to 
the £, the then rate of exchange, M 5s. 0d.). 

The figures for the agricultural income were arrived at 
thus 


Presidency cr Pro tinea 


Value of Grmi 
Product. 

m. 


Panjab 

34,15,00,000 

= 22,766,037 

NVW. Province a and Ondh 

71,75,00,000 

47,630,000 

Bengal . 

103,50.00,000 

09,000,000 

Central Provinces... 

21,25,00,000 

14,166,666 

Bombay .. 

39,00,00,000 

26,000,000 

Madras . 

50,00,00,000 

33,388,883 


319^5,00,000 

£213,116,666 

Add, for India, Burma and 



Assam 

30,35,00,000 

... 20,233,384 

Total 

Rs.350,00,00,000 

£233,380,000 
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^.3jijj6e that period there have been brought under 
.tfwwvation— 


Add itiion al ac res .,. . . l OWiOOO 

Capital expenditure upon 
irrigation haa been in* 

cu rrod to th e ex tent o #; v * 0 a. 14 ,48,8 7 , E 90 — £9,059,178 


An increased revenue from land has been secured :— 


He. £ 

®rom irrigation * 4 , ,,, 1, 92,91, 480 =« 1,286,097 

From additional cultivation 
(including Upper Burma 

annexed)... 8,57,09,540 2,880,569 

Total ... Bs.5, 60,00,000 £3,666,666 


Further, it was remarked :— 

The population of British India in this year of grace, 
calculated according to Government of India expecta¬ 
tions, is 245,501,987.* Let these figures, please, be 
borne in mind as I proceed with my argument which is, 
specially, to ascertain what the income of the average 
Indian under Lord Curzon’s rule is m compared with 
the average income of his fafcher—or, it may be, of him¬ 
self—in the not far-off days when Lord Ripon sat in the 
seat of the mighty. 

The agricultural income of to-day can bo easily 
reckoned, if it be recognised that the Government land 
revenue bears a definite relation to the out-turn. Some 
of the statistics you favour us with year by year 
merely require certain sums in simple arithmetic to 
ascertain their significance. Yet I do not know of a 
single official in India or in England who has ever taken 
the trouble to do those sums. The total produce of the 
cultivated land in India is to be gathered from the 

* The Census returnr* for April, 1901, showed this estimate to be an over- 
a anguine one* Practically, all the expected increase had (la spite of the 
Famine.; Code) been swept nwnj by famine and, in e much smaller degree, hy 
plague, in spite of the B affirm inoculation* I allow ail the figures to stand, 
with bracketed corrections, where ne^ds be, aa Lord Curzon, in replying, 
referred to them as they then stood. 
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amount of the land revenue collected by your oflic m 
05>o far m I am able to ascertain 1 the revenue yearly 
obtained bears to the gross produce of the soil a pro¬ 
portion of— 


In B&ngal. 

„ the North-West 
„ the Pan jab 
>, Madras 
„ Bombay 


5 to G per cent. 

S ,1 Tt 

10 11 ii 

12 ,, 51 lt Tt 20 

20 „ as.2a 


With these figures I multiply the total revenue of the 
respective Presidencies and Provinces and get these 
results 


Prtwidinc y vr 
Province, 

Bengal.. 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces *. 

Madras 

Bombay . 

India, Assam, and Burma 1 ♦. 


Bwtmuo collected. 

Its, x by Rs, 

4,04,47350 19 equals 76,85,09,150 

6,68,71,850 12* „ 62.96,41,875 

2,5041,240 10 v 25,64,12 f 400 

87,80,100 12£ „ 10,92,88,750 

5,08,84,280 5 „ 25,19,21,400 

4,71,64,970 4 „ 18,86,50,880 

8.58,46,140 m f, 45,44,51,107 


Bs-27,45,94,9:10 Ks.285,88,84,502 


That is to say, the agricultural income of the whole of 
India, from North to South, from East to West, is now 
£190,000,000 against £233,300,000 estimated in 16821 
And this falling-off has taken place, notwithstanding the 
expenditure on irrigation — (all good expenditure)—the 
increased area brought under cultivation, and the en¬ 
hancement of the revenue everywhere except in Bengal! 
The investigation may be carried a little farther, and put, 
comparatively, thus, 1882 being set side by side with 
1898^99:— ’ 

1 I take my figures from Mr, Eomesh Dutt T s recent work, * Open Letters to 
Lord Cursob/ p* 113* They seem to have been arrived at after close 
investigation. 

51 1 have no definite figures to go upon, and X will take the figure of the 
1882 inquiry, 

3 Details not available: 1 take two-thirds of the best rate available, vis., 
that for Bengal, and, in so doing, am erring in favour of ihe Clover am mu 
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nc.tf or 

mx 

1333*9. 

Difference 

J hicy. 

m. 

Es. 

+' or t~ 


100,50,00,000 

76,85,00,150 

- 20,64,00,350 

N.-W» TPvoviAtm and 

Ourlh 

71,75,00,000 

32,06,41,876 

+ 11,21,41,875 

Punjab 

84,10,00,000 

25,64,12,40$ 

- 8,5 D,87,COO 

Central Provinces T1 , 

21,25,00,000 

10,02,88,750 

— 10,82.61,260 

Madras 

50,00,00,000 

26,10,21,400 

- 24,80,78,600 

Bombay . 

89,00,00,000 

18,80,59,880 

- 20,13,40,120 

* India, 1 Burma, and 

Assam (guessed at 

in both years) 

30,83,00,000 

45,40,08,107 + 14,57,68,107 

Excess ovor 1882 ... 

Sjtmmarif. 


4* 26,79,04,982 

Minus bolotv 

■ 


- 90,42,58,420 

Net deficiency as compared with 1882 .. 

, ... — 

£8.64*68,68,488 


Or, £43,090,229. 


X am sure there is some mistake in the two sets of 
figures which show increases. But I must take the 
official figures as I find them, although in that volume of 
1888 published at the Government Press at Allahabad 
{refused to the public) there are examples such as thiB: 
Gross produce Bs.322, rent Its. 306 ; produce Its.80, rent 
Rs.40; produce Rs.259, rent Rs.86 ; produce I-ts.lG'2, rent 
Its.72^ ; produce its.183, rent Rs.93: produce its.70^, 
rent Its. 68-1 5 ; produce Bs.67, rent Re .40$. In the face 
of all this 1 have reckoned the Government rent at 
only 10 per cent.—that rent really being one-half of the 
respective items mentioned. Such advantage as there is 
in the calculations I have made are all in favour of Indian 
revenue officials. 

Is it possible, I then asked, that so tremendous a 
fall in the gross annual income of the people can have 
occurred in the short period of eighteen years as is shown 
in the above tables ? Or, is there some serious error in 
the Baring-Barbour figures of 1882 ? Both Lord Cromer 
and Sir David Barbour, at this moment, are engaged in 
important work for the Empire. What they are doing — 
the one in Northern Africa, the other in Southern Africa 
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'f-fo t!,R naught compared with a revision of the fisfyksl 
collected in 1882, the outcome of which they made 
an economic fact of the Bmp ire; * the average income 
of tho inhabitants of India is Ha.27.’ 


Let mo, going farther, calculate what the income per 
inhabitant in British India is to-day. In doing so I will 
follow the procedure of 1882. 


Agricultural income in 1898-9 
Non-agricultural income—half of 
above . 


Rs, £ 

285,88,34,562 as 189,588,971 

142,94,17,281 „ 94,794,486 


Total 


... Rs. 428,82,51,848 „ £384,883,407 


Estimate in 1882 . 525,00,00,000 „ 860,000.000 

„ for 1898-9 . 438,82,51,848 „ 284,383,467 


Decrease.Rs,06,17,46,157 „ .£65,616,548 


We may now, perhaps, go a little farther with Lord 
Cromer and Sir David Barbour, and find out what is now 
the income per head in what we euphemistically call 
* a good year ’—(great God, a ' good ’ year!)—that is, a 
year in which famine camps are not established and 
famine is not recognised. This done we find:— 

Its.428,82,51,843 4- 245,301,987 people, leaves, as 
nearly as may be, Its. 17 8a. 6p. per bead. 

% 

Not Rs.27, Your Excellency, which was poor enough, 
but Rs.17 8a. 5p., or .£1 3s. 6|d.! 

[With the population 231,085,132, instead of 245,501,987, 
the average works out at Rs,18 8a. llp. = £l 5s, id.] 

That, I say, was in a 1 good * year. But last year was 
not a ‘ good ’ year. It was, as Your Excellency has told 
- us, ‘the most terrible year of famine India has known 
during the past century.' You estimated the crop-loss at 
from one-third to one-fourth of the gross yield. The 
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these two amounts is Bs.88,88,36,745, which is 
'Surigularly near to the figure which you yourself mentioned, 


IS 


namely, 150,000,000 or Bs.75,00,00,000. To the deduc¬ 
tion of this amount, add the necessary deduction on 
account of non-agricultural income, and the result shows 
that, if the income of India during 1900 had been equally 
divided between the two hundred and forty-five millions 
of Her Majesty’s lieges whose ‘ security and material 
comfort ’ are the deserved object of solicitude to you, 
there vould have been 
for your Excellency, 
for your colleagues in Council, 
for all your civilian and military officers, for all the 
priests—Anglican bishops and Buddhist medicants, 
the lawyers, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
sailors, the farmers, the labourers, the artisans, 

and 


for the wives and children of such of these as have 
been so ‘ blessed ’ as to be family-men, 
nearly Us,12 and Annas 6 (in English money Sixteen 
Shillings and Sixpence ) each 1 

That is to say, it has come to this in India: the average 
income has dropped to 16s. fid. per head, equally divided, 
in the great famine year, 1900. If that be the average, 
and a great number of the people receive many, many, 
times the average, what must be the dire necessity 
of vast myriads? Should Your Excellency, and your 
honourable colleagues, have received more than Rs.12 6a. 
each last year, some Indian man, woman, or child, received 
less than this sum for all his or her necessities. Ever}' 
penny you and your colleagues received over Rs.12 6a. 
was the proportion of one penny less for one of the 
millions of the miserable creatures under your rule. 


To these remarks Lord Curzon made reply in the 
Viceregal Council, Calcutta, on March 28,1901, upon the 
debate on the Indian Budget. His Excellency said :— 

25 
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1'licsre are ft number of other subjects which fall within' 
sategory, but of which I prefer nob to speak at present, lest I might 
arouse faUo expectations. There are others again which can seldom 
be absent from the mind of any ruler of India, though be might apeak 
with caution upon them. There is no need why he should''not refer 
to the possibility of fkeul reforms lending, if circumstances permit, to 
the reduction of taxation. It is an objeot that is always in the back¬ 
ground of iris imagination, The protection of scientific propagation 
and agriculture for which we have instituted a separate office and an 
Inspector-General; the possible institution of agricultural banks ; the 
question of assessments; the fostering of native handicrafts ; the 
encouragement of industrial exploitation in general—these aro all 
aspects of the larger question of the economic development of the 
country upon which my colleagues and myself aro bestowing most 
assiduous attention, Stilus popuLi supremo, lex, and all reforms to 
which I have been alluding are, after all, subsidiary to the -wider 
problem of how best to secure the happiness and prosperity of the 
helpless millions. 


Is India bboominu Poosbe ? 

Upon this subject I should like to add a few words, which, I 
hope, may toad to dissipate the too pessimistic views that appear to 
prevail in some quarters. There exists a school that is always pro¬ 
claiming to the world the increasing poverty of the Indian cultivator, 
and that depicts him as living upon the vorge of economic ruin. If 
there were truth in this picture, I should not bo deterred by any fake 
pride from admitting it, I should on the contrary, set about remedy¬ 
ing it, to the best of my power, at once, Wherever I go I endeavour 
to get to tnc bottom of this question, r certainly do not fail to accept 
the case of our critics from any unwillingness to study. In my 
famine speech at feimla last October, in making a rough-and ready 
assumption as to the agricultural income of India, I based myself 
upon figures that wore collected by the Famine Commission of 1880 
that were published in 1882. The agricultural incomo of India was 
calculated at that time as 850 crorea. At Simla I spoke of it as being 
now between 330 and 400 crores.' Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted in some quarters for a proposition that the agricultural wealth 
of the country had remained stationary for twenty years, while the 
populations had gone on increasing by leaps and bounds. Further 


' According to the newspaper reports His Excellency said, 1 Between 300 
and 400 crorebut tbc point need not be laboured as, in the next para- 
graph, it wilt he found he falls back upon that figure. He goes on to say 
that he should have put the figure at 450 cmres, hut he gives no data what¬ 
soever for the statement. All the inquiries go to show that the true figure 
" considerably below the 350 ororos which is the mean of his original 
statement— * between 300 and 400 crores.' 
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erroneous assumptions followed, that there had been no rise 
ih libe interim m the non-agricultural income of the community* I 
found myself cited as the parent of the astonishing statement that the 
average income of every Inhabitant of India had sunk from Bs.37 in 
1882 to Rs,22 in ordinary years, and to Rs*17£ in 1900, tire inference, 
of course, being drawn that while Nero had been fiddling the town 
had been burning. T have since made mere detailed inquiries into the 
matter. There are certain preliminary propositions to which I think 
that every one must assent in every country that is so largely 
dependent upon agriculture. There comes a time—it must come in 
India—when the average agricultural income per head ceases to 
expand for two reasons—first, that the poptdation goes on increasing ; 
and, secondly, that the area of fresh ground available for cultivation 
does not increase pari pmw* but is taken up, and thereby exhausted. 
When this point is reached, it is no good to attack Government for 
its inability to light the kws of Nature. What a prudent Govern* 
ment endeavours to do is to inemao its non-agricultural sources of 
income. It is for this reason that I welcome, as I have said to*day, 
the investment of capital and the employment of labour upon railways, 
canals* in factories, workshops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous minea, 
and on tea, sugar, and indigo, plantations. All these are fresh outlets 
for industry. They dimmish pro temto the strain upon the agricultural 
population and they are bringing money into the country and 
circulating it to and fro, This is evident from the immense increase 
in railway traffic, both goods and passenger, in postal, telegraph, and 
money order, business, in imports from abroad, and in the extra¬ 
ordinary amount of precious metals that is absorbed by the people. 
These are not symptoms of decaying or impoverished poxjulations, 


Thu Poverty of tub Cultivator. 

Turning, however, to agriculture alone, concerning which the 
loudest lamentations are uttered, T have bad worked out for me from 
figures collected for the Famine Commission of 1898 the latent 
estimate of the value of Agricultural production in India, I find that 
in my desire to be on the safe side I under-rated the totalling in my 
Simla speech* I then said between 300 and dOO crorea. 1 Tho total 
is 450 crorea. The calculations of i860 showed the average agri¬ 
cultural income at Bs*I8 per head* If I take the figures of the recent 
census for the same area as war. covered by the earlier computation, 
which amount to 223 millions, I find that the agricultural income has 
actually increased not withstand! tig the growth in the population and 
an increasingly stationary tendency of that part of the national 
income which is derived front agriculture and that the average per 
head is Eb. 20, or Ks.2 higher than in 1880. If X then assume—I 


* Beo immediately preceding note. 






m 
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no reason why I should not, indeed, I think ifc under toe 
—that the nom agricultural income liar, increased hi the same 
average iocoine will be Bs*0O per head, as against Ea.27 
in I960, I dp not say that these data are incontrovertildc. There is 
an element of conjecture In them, hut so there was in the figures of 
I860, The uncertainty in both is precisely the some. If one set of 
figures is to be used m argument, equally may the other* Again, I 
do not claim that these calculations represent any very brilliant or 
gratifying result. We cannot be very happy in the face of the recent 
Gemma which shows an increase of population no much less than we 
had anticipated, the falling-off of which is no doubt due in the main 
to the suffering* 3 through which India has passed and which by so 
much reduces the denominator in our fraction* But at least these 
figures how that the movement Is, for the present, distinctly in o 
forward md not in a r etrograde direction ; that there is more mono:/* 
not loss money, in the country; that the standard of living am on- 
the poorer classes is going up, not down ; above all they suggest that 
our critics should at least hold their judgment m suspense before they 
pronounce with ho much warmth either upon the failure of the Indian 
Government or upon the deepening poverty of the people. There is 
one point, however, in these calculations where we arc upon very firm 
ground. In 1880 there were only 194 millions of acres under 
cultivation in India. There are now 217 millions, or an Increase in 
virtually the same ratio as the increase in the population* This 
alone would tend to show that there can have been no diminution of 
the agricultural income per head of the people. The case, for instance, 
results from the increased standards of yield between 1880 md 1808. 
Perhaps the earlier estimates were too low* That I cannot say. The 
fact remains that m 18*0 the figures showed a yield per acre of food 
crops in British India of 73G lbs,; those of 1898 show" a yield of 
740 lbs* In some nase-i this will be due to improved cultivation ; 
perhaps, more frequently, to extended irrigation. They are satisfactory 
so far as they go, for they show that the agricultural problem has not 
yet got the better of our rapidly Increasing population, but they also 
show how dangerous it will be in the future if India, with thh 
increase going on within, continues to rely mainly upon agriculture, 
and how important it la to develop our irrigational resources as the 
most efficient factor in the increase ol agricultural production. 

GojicLunraa Words, 

I have now brought to a termination this review of the present 
position in India and of the policy and attitude of Government* 1 
hope I have extenuated nothing, exaggerated nothing. I am a 
believer m taking the public into the confidence of the Government* 
The more they know the more we may rely upon their support* 1 
might have added that the policy which I have sketched has hceu 
pursued at a time when we have had to contend with a violent 
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reyrudeBcence of plague, and with a terrible, desolating, famine, bkU 
XJj ■ j rjifiesa facts are known to every one in this chamber. An allowance 
will be made by every fr ireninded parson for conditions ao unfavour¬ 
able to advance or prosperity in the administration. Should our 
troubles pass away I hope that in future years I may be able to fill 
in with brighter colours the picture which I have delineated to-day, 
and to point to the. realisation of many of our projects which still 
remain untouched or unfulfilled. 

With this authoritative statement before the student 
of Indian affairs the whole issue can be joined, and, it 
may be, ere the conflict ends, some advantage may be 
secured to the Indian subjects of the King of Britain 
from the unusual, but extremely proper, action taken by 
the Viceroy. 

I follow the course of my reply to Lord Curzon, making 
such interpolations and additions as further research and 
criticism in the newspapers call for. 

The Untrustworthiness of Official Figures, 

At Calcutta, on March 28th, Lord Curzon said :— 

1 In 1880 there were only 194,000,000 acres under cultivation, there 
are now 21*7,000,000 acres under cultivation, 1 

This shows an increase of 21,000,U00 acres. He had pre¬ 
viously stated: 1 There is one point, however, in these 
calculations where we are on very firm ground,’ This 
* firm ground,’ on investigation, becomes the reverse 
of firm. The Director-General of Statistics, in the 
Fourteenth Issue of the ‘ Agricultural Statistics of the 
Empire,’ page 8, gives a summary of all the agricultural 
statistics from 1884-85 to 1897-98. The Famine Com¬ 
mission Report alone furnishes the figures for I860. 

■ They ure strangely at variance with those anuounced 


1380. 


Acres. 

101,250,000 

21,500,000 


Food-crop area 

Area under non-food crops 


Total cropped area 


182,750,000 





P^VnTJNTCTRTWORTHY official records 8-W> 

^Sr/dieveni millions and a quarter fewer acres than wa^j- 
,st#ecl! The Director-Genera) gives a total ‘area sown 
with crops’ of 194,414*057 acres, but it is in relation to 
1890-91, or ten years later, not 1880. The Director- 
General shows, for his latest year, ‘ Area under crops,’ 
not 217,000,000 acres, brat 196,497,282 acres ! Nearly 
twenty-one million acres difference, which, at the vice* 
regal calculation of produce, means :— 

21,000,000 acres x 740 lbs. of produce = 
15,540,000,000 lbs. of grain, or food at the 
rate of 547 lbs. per annum for 26,000,000 
people I 

The Director-General’s figures are the trustworthy 
figures. Apparently, therefore, the Viceroy has had in¬ 
vented for him a full food supply for twenty-six millions 
of people—a supply which has no existence save in some 
one’s imagination. In the Director-General’s details can 
be marked an annual rise and fall, corresponding with 
the seasons’ fluctuations, which give them the stamp 
of veracity. Dor the eight years, 1.890-91 to 1897-98, 
the first-named being the earliest year available for this 
comparison, as only then were the Bengal statistics 
included, they are as follow:— 



‘ Ahf.a Sows 

WITH C80P3.’ 

Year. 


Acres. 

1800-91 

. 

. 194,414,057 

1891-92 


. 187,752,196 

1892—'98 

14 * •!» 

. 195,918,988 

189.4-94 

«*» *** 

. 197,886,580 

1894-95 

1(l 

. 196,000,696 

1890-96 

t(l ,,, 

. 188,922,382 

1896-97 

4 " **• 

. 177,512,059 

1897-98 


. 196,497,232 


The above statements exactly correspond with the 
famine of 1891-92 (which was not recognised as a 
famine), and shows the three fairly good years of 1893 
to 1895, with a high acreage, followed by the first of the 
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xjeeeut two famines which have caused great tiiise: 
:v4ast multitudes. 

If thasa figures be taken as the basis, and not the 
2J 7 5 OQO,OOG acres the Viceroy mentioned, it may be well 
to press home their significance. 

Acres. 

In 1891 -98 tli a c rop arc a Is,.. ... 196,4£? 7,282 
In 1880 the crop area was ... ... 182,750,000 


Increase 


Acres 18,747*282 


Since 1880 the area of the Empire has been enlarged by 
105,000 square miles, or 67*200,000 additional acres* 

From these there have been added to the crop area the 
considerable acreage of Upper Burma of 3,167,183, all the 
additional land in British India irrigated (each acre of 
which should yield sixfold more than a like area 
of uuimgated land), with an increased population as 
follows 

People. 

British India, 1880 1 . 191,000,000 

lf „ 1900... ... ... 261,085,132 

lucre... People 40,085,182 


Apparently, in British India, the increased area has not 
been more than ten millions of acres wherefrom to feed 
the additional forty millions of mouths, not counting 
Upper Burma, which have come in the meantime, claim¬ 
ing their portion. This means that the £ improved 
cultivation * which Lord Curzon thought 1 in some cases f 
Isas been brought about, lias been more than compen¬ 
sated for by decrease in other cases* Who, however, 
knows whether there really has been diminished fertility 
or an increased areal production ? Not the Presidents of 
Famine Commissions or the compilers of official statistics. 
The moment one seta to work to endeavour to produce 


1 Famine Oonunbsioii Report, Fart I., 1880, p. 3. 
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; by 
ed : 

' Thu fact remains that iu 1S80 the Agates showed a yield 
per acre of food craps in British India of 730 Iba.; those 
of 1898 show a yield of 740 lbs.' 

The two Famine Commissions give results wholly at 
variance with this statement:— 

The figures for 1880 (par. 156, p. 150, Report of 
Famine Commission) show a yield per acre of 
695 lbs. 

The figures for 1898 (pax. 587, p. 357, Report of 
Famine Commission), show a yield per acre of 
845 lbs. 



1 LY ALL'S OONTFMPT—BENGAL FIGURES 


he statement which shall be trustworthy he is ini 
"the utmost confusion. For example, the Viceroy sti¬ 


lt' the latter were accurate Lord Curzon could have pro¬ 
claimed an improved return per acre of 150 lbs. It would 
have been the grandest proclamation India has ever 
bn own, for it would have meant comfort and happiness 
brought into countless homes! If it were true an 
increased consumption of salt and other taxable commo¬ 
dities would have followed, But Sir James Lyall and 
his colleagues, although they publish the figures, will not 
permit of their acceptance. They express contempt for 
the particulars which the respective Local Governments 
have furnished to them. In para. 587, p. 357, Famine 
Commission’s Report, it is stated;— 

* From figures given in the table in paragraph 166 of their 
report, the Famine Commission, after careful inquiry, came to 
the coucldtnon that the annual food grain production in British 
India (excluding Burma, but including Mysore, which was then 
under British rule) was 51,580,000 toxw; that its requirement*! 
wm satisfied by 47,105,000 toom; and that a surplus of 5,105,000 
tons (including a surplus of 800,000 tons in Burma) was available 
for export or for storage. In his “ Narrative of the Famine in 
India Jr our colleague, Mr. Holdemees, has carried cm the calcu¬ 
lation on the data employed by the Famine Commission, and 
estimates that mince they wrote the population of the same area 
has risen by seventeen per cent., or from 181 millions to 212 
millions, and the food requirements to 64,808,000 tons. During 
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the tm$& puriofl he estimate* that the under food pal™ 


risen by only eight per cent., or from Iti&J millions o£ acros to 
185 millions, the out-turn of which would be 56,000,0(30 £on^ 
On these figures a surplus of only 1,700,000 tons would result in 
pleee of the surplus of &, 165,000 ions estimated by the Commis¬ 
sioners, Homo of the witnesses engaged in the export trade, 
whom we questioned on the point, wex-e of opinion that thin 
result is much below the real average surplus of the present 
time/* 

The details are then given in tabular form, from which 
the above-mentioned yield of 843 lbs, per acre is obtained. 
The result is discredited by the Commissioners them- 
selves; 1 * . . The Bengal returns are particularly 
unreliable,’ 1 On the whole we are disposed to think 
that in the figures supplied to us by Local Governments 
the norma! surplus in most cases is placed too high, as 
the exports from India and Burma by sea for a senes of 
years, and the tendency of prices to rise, indicate the 
existence of a much smaller margin/ * # . . The surplus 
of 3,306,800 tons returned for the Province of Bengal 
appears to us to be greatly in excess of the reality, and 
the Local Government takes the same view, The 
average annual export from Bengal during the five years 
preceding the famine was only 303,000 tons, or one*tenth 
only of the quantity estimated from other data to be 
the surplus/ * The Bombay return also appears to be 
far too high/ * * « The Burma annual surplus has 
been pitched too high/ 

As a further example concerning the alleged yield per 
acre, these results, deduced from the statistical tables 
submitted by the respective authorities, are of value:— 


Panjab, 


3880 

1898 


Food Crop Area* 
Acres. 
18 , 500,000 
19 , 184,655 


Out-turn of Food. 
Lbs, per acre. 


64 $ 

m 


Decrease 



S'BOMBAY, BURMA, RETURNS TOO HIGH 

NORTH-Wl5StS«N pKOVTXOHS ANtl OllOH, 


<SL 



Food Crop Area* 

Out-turn of Food, 


Acres, 

Lb*, per aare. 

1880 

81,450,000 

900 

1898 

35,912,650 

704 


Decrease 

30 



ami n 


Central Provinces. 


1880 

. 12,000,000 

51B 

1898 

. 14,000,000 

480 


Decrease 

m 


BoKBM (including E5lN»). 


1880 

. 21,600,000 

459 

1898 

23/288,000 

587 


Increase 

12S 


Madras, 


1880 

23,000,000 

im 

1898' 

2] ,396,000 

880 


Increase 

9$ 


No one who knows anything of agricultural India can 
regard the above figures as of the slightest value on 
which to base accurate conclusions. Were the matter 
not of so much importance, did not so many serious 
concerns depend upon the statements, their presentation 
would be occasion for ridicule. They are really state¬ 
ments pour.r ire* For, who can believe, in view of the 
history of the past twenty years, that the average yield of 
iiiiirrigated land in Bombay has gone up by 128 lbs. per 
acre? Were these statements trust worthy, there would 
have been no famine in the Western Presidency in 
X897-98| nor, again, in 1899-1900. In fact, the Director- 

1 Madras figure* refer only to ryotwari areas for ’which returns of cropped 
areas are available, and exclude zemindar and agency traUa for which no 
returns ft re available, and which comprise about a third of the area of the 
Presidency.— Famirw Contmmbn . 


rm 
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:r:^p6neral of Statistics declares the Bombay returns sho 
' decreased yield. 1 The averages/ he declares in the 
Fourteenth Issue of Agricultural Statistics, p. xxvii, 1 dif¬ 
fer considerably from the statements prepared in 1892. 
For dry crops the yield is considerably below the previous 
estimates, but a higher rate of yield is stated for ini gated 
crops.’ The irrigated crops in Bombay are comparatively 
few; the area is only 3-2 per cent, o! the cultivated land. 
It was in face of lower averages that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment gave the Famine Commissioners of 1898 greatly 
increased estimates of the productivity of the soil! 

Other calculations, based on five farms of areas varying 


from 22 acres to 55$ acres, which Sir J. B. Peile sub¬ 
mitted to the 1880 Famine Commissioners and declared 
were fair averages, may be quoted. The value of the. 
gross receipts for each farm is given. It runs from Rs.3 
per acre to Bs.14, being, respectively, its. 14, Bs.llA, 
Ks.8, Rs.O, and Ra.il. I wanted to see how near these 
came to the yield of 730 lbs. per acre announced as 
typical of 1880. The average return is Bs.S$ per acre. 
Allow food grains sold at 60 lbs. for the rupee, a price 
very seldom reached during the past twenty years, the 
result is a yield of 600 lbs. per acre instead of 730 lbs. 
That is much more likely to be near the actual out-turn 
than the 730 lbs. the Viceroy gave, and certainly nearer 
than the 846 lbs. which the 1898 Commissioners’ figures 
phi. If, however, the 740 lbs. are to be accepted, this 
is one of the results which follow on the Commissioners’ 
own details: Instead of there being, as the Commis¬ 
sioners allowed, a surplus of 9$ millions of tens of food 
grains for reserve, export, storage, etc., there would be 
less than two millions of tons. Now, the export of food 
grains in 1898-99 amounted to 3,071,550 tons. Conse¬ 
quently, on this showing, there was no surplus. Instead, 
one million tons had been taken from reserve for export. 
No wonder food prices wore so high in 1899-1900, and 
famine-caused deaths were to be counted literally by the 
million! 
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\s often declared to be impossible to tell what the 
yield of Indian fields really is. Yet nowhere in the 
world should it be m easy to obtain such details m in 
India. The Supreme Government is uncontrolled land¬ 
lord ; the Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, and the 
Chief Commissioners, are but stewards of an immense 
estate ; obeying their orders is a large multitude of able 
and experienced under-stewards, whose first duty is to 
collect the rents and to learn the condition of that 
portion of the estate which is committed to their charge. 
As a matter of fact there is no desire to obtain the par¬ 
ticulars most needed. It is not an uncharitable inference 
—or if uncharitable* it is the only inference which can be 
drawn—that the details are not obtained for the simple 
reason that they are not desired. It is felt that, in all 
probability, if they were obtained they would exhibit 
such utter distress on the part of the cultivators that the 
Government would be hard put to it to enforce payment 
of the land revenue. Enforced payment in famine years 
is excused because, it is alleged, famines only come 
occasionally. It might be found that, in many of the 
unirrigated parts of the Empire, famine was never 
absent. 

The study to which this book is devoted is serious 
enough to even risk my wearying the friendly reader, 
who may examine these pages with the hope of arriving 
at some conclusions, by putting before him a number of 
facts regarding the yield of certain farms and the con¬ 
dition of the families who own these farms* subject to 
the moneylenders' lien, in the North-"Western Provinces 
and Gudh, 1 


1 Some few of the particulars have been quoted in other parts at this 
work. X make no apology for this, the Indian problem, as I proaent it, is a 
problem whiuh will not be understood and solved by any single presentation 
of facia, ‘ Once saying will not suffice, though saying be not in vain/ and, 
possibly, some facta dealt with in different ways, may lead to that perronal 
inquiry on the part o! my reader, which alona nan do India any good. 
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:b Lessons from thr North^ 

and Ouuh, 


Prom ' An Inquiry into the Economic Condition o£ thu 
Agricultural and Labouring Classes in the North-Western 
Provinces and Gudh, 1888 * * albeit the volume is marked 
‘ Confidential/ I propose to take out every return of crop- 
yield clearly enough stated to bear quotation ; it will then 
be possible to form some idea of what the struggle of the 
cultivator in a fair average province in India is like* 
Mainly, the particulars will apply to one year only, but 
that is the fault of the inquirers and not of the present 
compiler* 


Village. 

y-f e* 

°s 

Character of Crop* 

1 tent , Yield pc r Acre r 
and Ccmments. 

Havana 

15 

Cotton 2J- ac, 
jnwet and bajra 
5 ac* 

The whole crop failed and the 

1 only produce was about four 
loadii of fodder." The tenant 
borrowed Be* 60, paid 
Bs* 11-10-0 for rent, and 
spent Be. 15 on seed for 

1 spring crop. 

Man sea 
Birth la ■ 

! 15 

Cotton 2 ar* 

juwar 5 tic. 
guar 14 ac* 

Imjri 1^ ac* 

Cotton Its* 4 only. Guar failed, 
no bajra produce at all. 
Autumn rent Rs. 10 paid by 
produce. 

Mauza 
Nabipur I 

8* 

Jnwnr md urd 

2} ac. 
gram 11 ac* 

Jmvar land produced no thing; 
floods; gram poor. 

Mauza 

Knmor 

10 

Jwar, inungBac, 
hajra2 ac. 
cotton 1J ac* 

60 lbs* juwar 

82 mimg 

40 „ bajra 

Bs. 2 cotton. 


Iv&im TaJ r Government Press, North -Western Provinces and Oudb, 18S8. 

Many of the fields are given in pucka (full) bighas or butch a (smaller) 
bighas* A Uigha ia described as 1 a men sure of land varying in different 
peaces, bat usually between half and three*quarters of an acre.* I reckon 
ihc bigha at Utile over half an acre. Where bigha only is mentioned I take 
the pucka idgha to be meant. Mr. Croeke, whom I follow, on p* 21, gives 
ten ptiekha bighas, m equalling acres* 
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-%L 


Mwm 

Giodoi 


10 l Mftttvja 
Phalen 


11 


m 


Maim 
Jamdla 

Mtiuza 
Gmibari 


in war ll ae, 
( bajrst f a cl 
a&n i &c, 


Iknfc, Yield per ft ere, 
and Conuiwut*. 


L0-4-G cotton 
8-8-0 juwar 
14-0 bajra 
2-04 ssji. 


20 


15 


19 | Maim 
Kharot 


14 


16 


Do 


N augaun 


18 Hazara 

i 


30 


10 


101 


101 


Cotton li ac. 
juvur 4 ac* 
guar 2 uc. 
bajra 2 uc* 

Sublet 5 ac, same 
rent as paid. 

Cotton 2 ac, 
juwar 6| sc. 

Cotton 8| ae. 
chart $ sc. 
baira and guar 
If ac. 

juwer H ao. 


Juw&r, cotton, 
hajra, indigo, 
hemp, ramas 
urd, mung. 


Juwar, tird, guar, 
mungi cotton, 
patsao, chari. 


Wheat, barley, 
carrots, tnet-hi, 
garden product 


17>0-0 

With this produce the family 
passed two and a half months 
and sowed for spring crops. 

j Sought work as labourer3. 

ilia* 100*0 cotton 
700 juwar 
4-00 fmb-renfc 
guar fit only for fodder. 

Paid Ks. 21-3-0 to zemindar 
autumn rent. 


Crops failed, floods; 
sown for spring crop. 


gram 


Es. 10 for cotton. Other crops 
almost complete failure* 


j* Solved 22^ acres for autiHun 
crop; field under water for 
weeksand produced nothing,* 

Be. 16, 4, 8, 16, 18, 2, 8; total 
Bs.02; orRs.G 8a. per acre. 

Needed to borrow Rs. 18 12-0 
to get through year. Bent 
Ra. 32, 

Rs. 70'4-0. Rent Rh* 44-12-0* 
Arrears of rent Rti. 154. 

Adverse balance Rs* 26-11-0, 
after spending Rs. 8 on enter¬ 
taining guests at festival. 

Whole produce Rs- 67-8-0; 
about Es, 6J per aero. Bent 
Rs* 40-11-6. Adverse balance 
Rs* 8-24 
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21 


31 


Bn 


Aw a State 


Mohampur 


Do 


5{ 


17 


Character of Crop. 


Cotton! maize, 
juwar, pulse, 
sugar cane, 
millet, castor 
oil, carrots, 
hemps wheat 
chatf, mustard. 


Cotton, hemp, 
indigo, sugar 
canc, wheat, 
boj bar, mustard, 


§L 


7 : Cotton, juwar, 
wheat, bejhar, 
mustard. 


42 , Mauza 11* 
Abhaipura 


4$ 


Do. 


Cotton, bajra, 
maize, barley, 
peas, wheat, 
grain. 


13 


Bajra, maize, 
wheat, gujai, 
grain, barley, 
carrots. 


Rent, Yield per Acre, 
nnd Comments, 


Autumn harvest Its. 129-8-0; 
Spring ditto Its. $4-8-0— 
Rs, 214. Bent Es, 75, general 
expenses Bs, 33-2 Avail¬ 
able for maintenance of 
family, four persona, 
Rg. 45-14-0, or Rs. 10* per 
head per annum. Note: Irri¬ 
gated knd, no allowaiiee for 
damaged or destroyed crops. 

8 acres Autumn, 7 Spring; 
Cotton Bs.4-4-0, sugarcane 
Bs. 30, indigo Rs. 18, wheat 
Bs. 18, bejh&r Bs. 12*—-aver¬ 
age Ra. 18 p* n,; total Be, 318, 
Rent Its, 806, Expendi¬ 
ture exceeded income by 
Bs. 188-3-0; had to borrow 
or sell ornaments* 

Cotton Bs. 12 p.a,, wheat 
Its* 15, bejbar Rs. 10 r Rs, 1*5 
p.a. ail round ; battel Bs, 85. 
Juwar rotted, too much rain. 
Bent Bs, 40. No arrears. 
Adverse balance Rg. 22, 
must incur debts. 

Total: Autumn and Spring 
crops Bs. 107 10, averaging 
Rs. 6 p.a. Gotten Bs. 6, 
bajra Bs. 5, maizo Bs. 2*8, 
barley and peas Rs. 4-3-0. 
wheat and gram Bs, 47-4-0 
(2fa.)* gram Bs, 28 6*0. 
Two members of family, car¬ 
penters. Rent Es, 23-S-O. 
Favourable balance 
Rs.22-18-0. This is a superior 
family, 

Rs* 1884-0. Bajra Rs. 10, 
maize Rs. 12> wheat Bs. 20* 
gujai Rs, 6, gram Bs, 17, 
barley Rs, 15, carrots Bs. 10 
p, ti. Zemindar! grain dealer, 
eto, Eight in family. Favour¬ 
able balance Bs* 181-18*0, 
Half income derived from 
gram *dealing T cart-hiring, etc. 
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lkat, Yield par Acre, 
and OotajnentiL 


ih 


Oiiat^d 


m 


m 


L>o, 


Xu war, bajra, 
wjfcr, cotton, 
maizo, disced, 
hemp, barley, 
peas, grain, 
gujiii, Ghana, 

* 


1 Make, juwar* 
cotton, arhiir, 
grain, bejhar, 
mustard, oil¬ 
seeds, gujar, 
chana. 


Do. 


13 


63 


Do. 


Maize, cotton 
and arhar, 
wheat, barley 
grain, oilseed. 




Jiiwar, cotton, 
arhar, wheat, 
barlev. 


26 


J&emmdar, cultivator, money 
lender. Nominal rent 
Bb. 818-8 0. Autumn har¬ 
vest Rs, 407, Spring Its, 824: 
total Ba. 1231. Ju war Be, 1|, 
cotton and arhar Its, 20, 
maize Be. 8£, oifaeed Be, 7, 
wheat Be. 18, barley and 
peas Bs. 12 5 grain Be. 14i, 
wheat and grain Ka. 11, gujai 
Rs. 10, ohana Rs* 4 p, a. 
Moneylending, cart - hire, 

eta, produce Rs. 800 per 
annum. 


Rs. 381 from 84 acres, some 
croppe d twice. Een t Rs. 214. 
Maize Bs.8, juwar and bejhar 
Be. 8, cotton anti arhar Bs J 0, 
wheat Bs. 17^, grain Ba 8i, 
bejhar Bs. 10, gujar Rs, 10, 
chan a Bs. 4 per acre. Oart- 
hire, ghj manufacture, etc., 
produce Rs P 113, Favourable 
balance Its, 26. 


Rs. 259 both harvests. Rent 
Bs. 81-164 about 32 per cent, 
of produce. Maize B*. 30, 
cotton and arhar Rs* 24, 
wheat Ba, 19, barley Eg. 12£ f 
grain Bs. 10 per acre. Weighs 
gram, lets carts on hire, etc. 
Favourable balance Bs, 48, 
Owes Bs. 600, and is Bs. 26 
behind with rent. Deereaue 
in production of land and 
family expenses caused debt. 


Rent Rs. 4741-8, nearly Rs. 6 
per acre, Value of produce 
not stated, Annual Lnc, 
stated at Rs, 96 ; exposes 
same. Last year borrowed 
grain lor sowing. 
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Do. 


Do. 


-<SL 


Juwar, cotton, 
arliar, maize, 
cotton, fpmr t 
wheat, gram, 
barley, peas. 


ai 


Maize, cotton, 
andfurhar, 
wheat, barley 
and peas. 


Make, cotton, 
and arhar, 
barley. 


Bent, Yield per Afare, 
and GommenU. 


Beni Bg, 10, Value produce 
Rs, £0. Annual expenditure 
for food alone Rs, 84. Be. 30 
arrears of rent, Be, 100 debt. 
Apparent deficit Rs. 34 for 
food and Rs, 24 for clothes, 
Be, 90 in all. 

Rent Rs. 107-6'0, Produce 
Rs. 443-6 “0, Jtiwar Hs, ‘22, 
cot tori Rs. f>£, juw&r, arhar 
^nd muiifj Be, 26, make Be. 8, 
cotton and arhar Be. 6, juwar, 
arhar and mnng, arid guax* 
Rs. 30, wheat and grain 
Rs. 20, barley and peas 
Rs. 22wheat Bh 24 per 
acre. These relatively large 
crops probably duo to there 
being no produce from the 
Helds d nr tog preceding two 
years. Bent arrears 
Rs. 141-10-0 ; debt Rs, 200. 
* In very poor circumstances, 
and finds it hard to make 
both ends meet,’ 

Rent Rs, 47, Produce Rs, 143. 
Make Rs, 10, cotton and 
nrhar Rs, 9, wheat R*. 26 
per acre, Annual expenses, 
food and clothing Rs. 96-8-0, 
minus Rs. 13.J; rent arrears 
Rs. 108. Debt Rs. 40. Very 
little yield from field?; tor 
three years. Household fur* 
niture valued at Re. 8*8*0. 

Rent Rs, 23-8-0, Total pro¬ 
duce Re. 70. Make Rs. 9, 
cotton and arhar Rs. 54, 
barley Rs. 18 per aero; 
average Rs. 14, After paying 
rent hud only Rs. with 
which to meet expenditure 
of Rs, 110, Bent arrears 
Rs, 21-84), debt Rs. 100, 
Small out-turn preceding 
year. 
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Cha motel* of Crop. 


ftd&ty Yield per Acre, 
and Comments. 


Jnwar, cotton, 
maize, hemp, 
wheat , bejhar, 
bailey. 


Cotton, juwar, 
indigo, wheat, 
barley* 


76 


Mauaa 

Jorsimi 


24i; Cotton, juwar, 


maize, noe, 
wheat, barley, 
peas* 


1U 


Bent E$,150; a* rent free* 
Produce Ua.888* Juw&r Rs.8, 
cotton lib. 8, mai^e Bb. 6, 
hemp Bb. wheat Its. 24, 
bejhijr Re. 9, barley Re. 24 
per acre* Expenses Rs* 268, 
fur which, after rent is paid, 
only Rt. 188 are available* 
Borrowed R*. 35 towards 
rent, afterwards further 
Ha* GO. Repaid jartly by 
sale of bullock for lis* 25. 

Rent Ra. 25. Produce R». 141. 
Cotton Be* 12, juwar Ea. 4, 
indigo Rb, 12, wheat R^. 30, 
barley Rs* 17 j por acre* 
Profits from moneyleading 
business Ra* 100. Favourable 
balance Rs* 74, Household 
furniture Re. 5* 


Juwar, cotton, 
maize, wheat, 
bejkar, tobacco, 
carrots* 


Rent Rs* 72-8-0. Produce 
Rs* 162* Cotton Rs. 5$ 
juwar Eg* 9* maize Er> 8 
rice Be, 8, wheat Ra. 26 
barley and peas Bs. 18 per 
acre. Expenses Rs* 162 
available, after rent paid. 
Rs. 72-8-0*leftYing ft deficiency 
of Es. BSbB'O, No rent 
arrears* Debt Ra* 250. Out¬ 
turn of kud previous year 
very poor. 

Rent, 11 ac, Rs* 61-2^6 j 8* 
ac* Rs. 32 — Rf. 98. Produce 
Rs. 183. Jiiwar Rb. 2|, cot¬ 
ton Rs. 20, maize Rs. 5|, 
wheat Rs. 24, bejbar Bs. 7, 
tobacco (at the rate of) 
Ra* 60, carroto (do*) Rs* 45 
per acre, dublctting pro¬ 
duced Rs* 18* Income Rs* 201* 
Expenditure JU. 928-14-6, 
minus Rs. 22-14-6* Debt 
Ka. 300, also grain, and a 
loan for payment of rent. 
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Village. 


Mauza 

Jorsimi 


Do. 


i 


Barohua 


Nadarmai 


Pinjri 




29 



H 


Cotton, maize, 
indigo, wheat, 
gujai, dofasli* 


Wheat, barky, 
grain* 


88 No details* 


H 


Cereals, cotton, 
millet. 


Bajra* arhar, 
cotton, wheat, 
barley, peas, 
grain, sugar 
cane, pulse* 


§L 


Rent, Yield per Acre, 
end Comments, 


Sublets 23} acres, with a net 
gain of Bs* 50, Produce for 
remainder R*. 79. Cotton 
(at the rate of) Rs. 18, make 
Rs, 7^> indigo Rs. 9, wheat 
11 b. 11, guiai Rs* fl| per acre. 
Money lending Bs, 850 per 
year. Annual saving* Bs* 102, 

Rent Bs, 83-1-9. Produce 
Be. 42, Wheat Bs* 12J, 
barley Bs* 8, wheat end grain 
Bs. 1 per acre. Expenses 
not stated. After paying 
rout only Rs* 9 for family of 
six* Debt : for rent Rs.88, 
mowing Rs. 7, food Bs. 90, 
clothing Rs.12 = Rs. 142, 
and old debts of Bs* 150* 

Bent Bs» 80, land partly out 
of cultivation through en¬ 
croachment of river. Bent* 
one year’s arrears and other 
debts* 'He borrowed Bs.25 
worth of seed grain for this 
harvest. As long as he re¬ 
members ha used to borrow 
his seed grain/ One debt 
ten years old, to pay for food 
and discharge rent. Happily, 
family dying out. 

Rent Es, 80* Reduced cir¬ 
cumstances through river 
encroachment. Bent Bs. 170 
in arrears; owes money¬ 
lenders Bs* 500. plus Bs, 200 t 
plus Eg* 80—Bs* 700 in all. 

Rent Rs- 17 J* Total produce 
Bs, 128. Sugar eane yielded 
Bs, 20, bajra Re* 8 S wrack 
Rs. 4, cotton Bs. % pulse 
Rs, 4, wheat, barley, peas 
and grain Be* 90. Has Rs. 80 
extra income. Total Rs -120 
or Bs, 10 per month for four 
people. Debt trifling. Wife 
Eh, 15 of jewelry. 
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Runt, Yield pc* Acr^ 
a lid Comments. 


Character of Crop. 


Village. 


389 


84 


Finjri 


10 


Maize, cotton, 
sugar cane, 
wfieafc, barley ♦ 
pees, 


R^nt Rs, 18. Total produce 
Ra.&a Six acres wheat and 
barley yielded Ha. 50, the 
average being Re. 9 per aero. 
Borrowed half of second 
marriage expenses (whole 
coat Rfl. 100) which he has 
paid. 



H 


Pulse, rice, 
hemp. 


'Bent Rs. 2$. Total produce 
Rs.2$,thua absorbing every¬ 
thing. Earns wages as water- 
drawer to two families, also 
get Etc 8 per month for ghi 
From three cattle. Owes 
Be. 18. Daughter married 
four years ago, cost Be. 50, 
of which his brother found 
Bs. 40. ‘Women have no 
blanket or quilt; they ‘ have 
to manage with their day 
clothes m heat they can ; 
they spend moat of the cold 
nights cowering over a tire 
of rubbish in the enclosure. 1 
Five in family. 


85 


Nodrala 


H 


Ho details. 


Ho details. * Bays he could 
eat twenty ^ve per cent, 
more nowadays if he got it. 1 
Not in debt. Described as 
a * broken-down small pro¬ 
prietor; cornea of a lazy, 
indolent lot. The Kachchis 
in the village grow' opium 
and vegetables, but this 
fellow is above It, and his 
fields ate badly cultivated 
and unproductive,’ 



Do. 


21 


Do, 


Rent Bs, , Eight in family, 
[ Buys grain at 2B lbs. per 
I rupee ; * Ho finds that maize 
makes his children’s bellies 
swell, so he eats tnuth pulse 
in preferen ce, * 4 The wome n 
and boys have no bedding/ 
No debt. 
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m 


Village. 


Mandpmra 


SB 


Pa-hloi 


92 


dfc 



4A- 


Cotton, juwar, 
wheat and 
barley, maize, 
sugar cane, 
carrots, opium. 


15 


Cotton, bajm, 
maize, ghaya, 
wheat, barley, 
opium, 
cucumber* 
grain. 


Do, ! 6 Make, cotton, 

I bajta, juwar, 
barley, wheat, 
tobacco, 

[ assorted pulses. 


-§L 


Kent* YUla par Acre, 
and Comment*. 


Bent Rs, 59. Total produce 
Rs. 97, divided thus : cotton 
Re< 15, juwar Bs, 2, maize 
Bs* 8* remainder estimated,— 
wheat and barley Rs. 20, 
barley Rs*fb sugar cane Rs, 2 % 
foanugrat Ra.2 f carrots Bb. 2, 
opium Rs. 5, tobacco Be. 13. 
Joint family 11, one of whom 
earns Ka. 5 per month as 
gardener to Raja of Awa* 
Debt: Rs. 250, deficiency in 
rent, clothing, marriage ex¬ 
penses. In past ten years 
spent Re* 42 in funciids* 
4 Every month spends 8 annas 
(8d.) in worship to the small 
goddess and the local ghost, 
If he did not do this he does 
not know what wo;ild become 
of Ms crops,* [This is the 
first record in the Inquiry of 
anything whatsoever being 
paid on account of religion or 
worship*] 


Bent Rs* 57-2-6. Total pro¬ 
duce Rs* 158-12-9* Franghi 
and home -made cotton thread 
receives Bs, 7 and Rs, S* 
Income Bs, 168-12-9; ex¬ 
penditure Rafi 55-2-0; balance 
Rs* 16-10-8* No arrears of 
rent. Three in family. 


Bent Bs. 8*10-6, Produce 
averages Bs* 11J per acre; 
Autumn harvest Bs. 28, 
Spring do, Rs. 00-54). Total 
Be. 91-12-0, Expenses 
Bs, 89-12-0, balance lie* 2. 
Family, 8, no children* man 
aged 80* No arrears of rent; 
no debt. 
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Pahloi 


97 


109 


109 


110 


110 


! Bajm, cotton, 
make* barley, 
grain, arhar, 
oilseeds. 


Do. 


Mathena 

Zabti 


Do* 


Bo* 


Do. 


104 Cotton, bajra, 
j invar, m aura, 
ghaya, wheat, 
barley, arhnr, 
poppy, tobacco, 
carrots, 
mustard. 


10} Mung, dhan, 
wheat, grain. 


2CHJ 


2G 


Mrnig, dhart, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, grain* 


Do* 


19& Mtmg, dh&n, 
kodon, wheat. 


Rent, Yield per Acre, 
and CommeuU 


Rent Re, 10-0*9. Produce 
Rh. 82-fbQ, income aa car- 
poo ter ft * 5 . GO-Rs* 92-8-0. 
Expenses Rs. 99-8-9, Defi- 
ciencv Rs, 7-5-9, Family 
6 , Debt Rs* 80 for daughter 
marriage* During year spent 
la* 4 d*ior sugar, Is* 10Jd* for 
salt, spice* la., ghi 2 r* 8 d. f 
oil Is, tO^d* The salt ex¬ 
penditure provided 8 lbs* per 
head; in same Provinces, 
when means permit. 90 lbs* 
each are consumed {p* 17). 
Rent Es. 29, Produce 
Rfl. 1G4-11-0, other income 
Rs, 27—Ra. 181-11-0. Ex* 
ponses Es. 171-10; there 

appears a saving of Rb.IQ-IO-O 
per annum. No arrears. 
7 children, 4 married, 8 to be 
married* (First instance of 
more than 3 4 children,) 

Marriage costa Its* 50. 

Rent Be* 19* 1 Produce might 

be worth Bp. 108/ Income 
Rs. 84* 8 in family. * No 
jewelry, no cart; we rarely 
use milk.* 

Rent Be* 3 % * Value of crops 
perhaps Rs. ISO . 1 Front 
Rs*92* Eight in family. 1 1 
have 10 rmonids of grain 
(822 lbs.) in the house. 
Have Rs* 20 worth of jewels/ 

Rent Be* 46. Produce Rs.181. 
Average yield Rs* 7 per aero* 
Owe Rs* 6 , * 1 have 1G 

matinds of grain (1231 lbs,) 
in the house*' Family 7* 
* B$, 20 of jewelry/ 

-Bent Rs, 25* Produce Rft. 9f\ 
Income Bs. 70* Average 
yield Re. 8 per annum. 
410 lbs. of grain* J Live 
absolutely by myself; no 
wife or children,* 
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no 


no 

no 


in 


in 


in 


m 


m 


Village. 

?i 

&<■ 

Character of Crop, 

MaUiotie, 

Zabti 

i 

Gram. 

Do. 

i 

Do* 

Do. 

88 

Hung, dhan, 
wheat, kodon, 
sugar cane* 

Do. 

H 

Dhan, wheat, 

Do* 

H 

Mung, dban, ( 

wheat. 

Do* 

1} 

Dhan, wheat, 

Do. 

i 

Dlmn* 

Do. 

(H 

Dhan* kodon, 
wheat* 


Bent, Jxield per Acre, 
and Comments, 


§L 


Bent 10 annas. Produce Rs, % 
Hand cultivation- Day- 
labourer—Id* per day, 
£1 12s, Od. per year* 4 Live 
alone ; no wife or child, no 
jewelry. * * , sometime u not 
enough to cat, ' 

Very much same m preceding* 

Rent Ba* 86. Produce Re. 189* 
Average yield Es* 8 per an¬ 
num. 880 lbs of grain. No 
debt. Six in family* * Rs* 10 
of jewels, enough clothes, 
ordinary food*’ 

Rent Rs, 8. Produce Ra* 19, 
Average yield Rs- 4 per 
acre* No grain in stock. 
Five in family* 1 A xn often 
ill with spleen disease. 1 * No 
jewels- 1 

Rent Ea 7* Produce Rs* 25. 
Yield Rs* per acre, 

164 lbs. grain, 1 Will have 
to borrow seed for next har¬ 
vest, Not at present in debt, 
Have a silver necklet worth 
2b. b&: 

lent Be. 2-12-0. Produce 
Rs. 5-8-0. Yield Ra 4{ per 
acre. Have a little grain. 
Wife, no children; daily 
labourer. Id* per day* 

Rent Rs. 1-5-0. Produce Rs, 8. 
Surplus Ra 1-11*0, No 
plough, no children; earns 
R0. 24 per annum for day- 
labour. 1 Wife has a Ra 5 
silver armlet* 1 

Rent Re* 4-8-0* Produce Re, 10. 
Surplus Be* 5*18-0. Three 
cattle, 164 lbs. grain. Not in 
debt. Wi fe and four children. 
Village and zemindar’s ser¬ 
vant* No jewels. 
















mtsr^ 



THE MELANCHOLY DEEPENS 


vm*p. 


m 


1X2 


M&thena 

ZixUi 


Do, 


H2 Do, 


112 


112 


Do, 


Do. 


?i 

ft -4 

Character of Drop, 

5 

Mung, dhan, 
wheat. 

4 

i Mung, dh&n, 
barley t grain. 

n 

dh&n, 

grab. 

4?- 

Mxmg f dh&tij 
wheat* grab. 

I 

Dhtm, wheat, 3 


TUnt, YloIrt pfiy Aora, 
tud Common tfl. 


* 


Bent Es. , Produce Eg, 22, 
Average yield Rs. 4j. Owes 
Rs.20. Borrows .sued at 25 pot 
oent, interest* Family 7; self p 
three women* throe children. 
Re, 24 of ornaments. 

Rent Rs, 5 4-0. Produce Rs. 26. 
Average yield Rs* 0-242. 
164 foe, of grain, 4 Mast 
borrow seed for next harvest. 1 
Be. 25 of jewelry. 

Rent Es, 44.1-0, Produce 
Bs. 26. Average yield Ba, 8 
per annum. Family: -41, 
wife, four children. f Not in 
debt. No jewels, Y/iii have 
to borrow for next sowings,’ 

Etont Rr. 6-9-6, Produce 
Eh. 18*8-0, Average yield 
Es, 842-0 per acre. Bor¬ 
rowed 656 lbs. of gram for 
food, repayable with thirty- 
three per cent, interest. 

Sent Rs. 1-9*0. Produce Rk, 70. 
In service* one penny per 
day wages. * No wife nor 
family. Not in debt. Suffi¬ 
cient food and the cloth ea X 
have on.’ 


The above are samples of the Mathena Zabti, P&ranpnr. 
It is melancholy enough. But, take the village as a whole, 
aa officially summarised, ami the melancholy deepen;., 
while the wonder grows as to how life can be sustained. 
Particulars which follow will show that fifty per cent, of 
the gross produce (Government take half of that fifty per 
cent, as revenue) was taken for rent. The yield from the 
soil, after rent has been paid, gives Bs.4 la. 6p. (5s. 5Jd.) 
per head per annum towards maintenance, clothing, etc. 
The cattle apparently save the people, but of these, in 
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,iB8S, there were only 1,005 against 8,000 ‘ some time a&cx 
A detailed consideration of the following particulars COC' 
cermng this village, ‘ which is a typical one in this dis¬ 
trict, ’ will well repay the time it takes :— 


166 l’ahlkasht... 
IQG Resident ... 

I* tint . 


Cultivated ares... 


Kharif 

B.p. 

... 7B6 ...■ 

t Paliikasht 
1 Readmit 

Rahi 

B-p. 

... 064 

f Pahikasht 
! Resident 


Cultivated Rigkat 
puokrv (equals 
five.eigbika of an 
aero), 

670 

1,064 

Re. 

1,744 


Bp. 

Produce. 

M.k. 

Rs. 

760 ... 

752 

... 752 

400 ... 

800 

... 800 

Total 

ti4 

... 1^52 

B.p. 

M.k. 

IbT 

300 

000 

600 

mi ... 

1 , 82 S 

... 1,328 

Total 

flf v 

... 1,028 


Matuena Zabti— 266 holdings. 


Bent, 

Ra. 

744 

1,000 


(Of this G2 biswas is do-fasli.) Total value of crops, 8,480, 1 
Census of residents :—145 men, 140 women, 71 boys, 09 girls. 


Catxlb of Residents. 


Bullocks 

... 241 

Patwari state* that some 

Buffaloes (male) 

... 20 

time ago there were as 

Cows and calves 

... 701 

many as 8,000 cattle 

Buflfaloos (female) ... 

... 52 

in the village. They 

Pony ... 

1 

have been reduced 

Gouts., 

... 10 

partly by disease and 
partly by extension of 
cultivation. 


T 1 A^cordlrg to this the value of the mop Is about double the rent. The 
estimated out-turn aesms low, as it averages about two kufceha inanuds thr j 
puck^ bigha, or about 153 lbs, the acre.* [Lord Camn’fl average Is 740 
lbs. the acre,) * But the soil is very light. There is no irrigation, and the 

crof are much eaten by wild animals from the neighbouring forest. 
There is a great deal of waste land, which give? fairly good gracing, and 
most of the cultivators make something out of cattle breeding* The cattle 
are a poor breed, and give very little milk. They do not, however, cost 
anything to rear.' Tens average income from tbs land usu; works out 
at Ra,4 la* % (5f. &\d.) Bm psrt annum I l 
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Fr&e 


^Vgmiiig in Government forests end in village waste. 
>;opd:And thatching grass, 1 


Mr, E. B, Alexander, Collector of Etawah, sums up 
the information furnished by the Tahaildars under the 
direction** iaaued by his predecessor, Mr. Whiteway. In 
the course of his remarks Mr. Alexander says :— 


‘ On one point the statistics furnished do throw light, and that in 
the extent to which the cultivators fall lh debt in anything like a bad 
year and the utter absence of any savings laid up in good years 
beyond a small amount of jewelry and occasionally a few surplus 
head of cattle, X am not sure that I am uot leaving the point of the 
present inquiry when entering on this subject; but both are so 
closely connected uhat I think it is worth while going into this in 
some detail The question whether the ordinary cultivator suffers 
from want of food may, X think, he said to depend entirely upon two 
factors—the general elate of the loan market and his own credit, 
both of which are, of course, dependent in a great measure upon the 
seasons. 

* In Muttra, for instance, the number of bad debts which money- 
lenders had mode between 1877 and 1883 had caused the money- 
market to be very unfavourable for borrowers; and even men who 
wore known to be honest, and not Overwhelmed with debt, had great 
difficulty in raising money to live on during the two months before 
each harvest, when nine cultivators out of ten look to their bohra to 
make them subsistence advances, 

* In Mainpnri, on the other hand, the market was favourable, 
whilst I WfW there in 1885, and it was only men whose individual 
credit was had that had any difficulty in raising such advances. 

1 In all ordinary years I should say that the cultivators live for at 
least one-third of the year on such advances, and in unfavourable 
years they have either to increase the amount of their debt to the 
bohra, or have to flail off jewelry, cattle, or anything else which can 
possibly be spared. 

* Due bad year they can generally weather by sacrifices of this kind 
and by a. comparatively unimportant increase to the debit side of their 
account. But when there is a succession of unfavourable years, or 
even a succession of slightly below average years following a bad one, 
their circumstances rapidly deteriorate. They have no capital to fall 
back on. The bohra is averse to increasing his already heavy claim 
by making further advices; and then, no doubt, the average culti¬ 
vator suffers severely from insufficiency of food, 

4 There can be no doubt but that in Muttra such deficiency drove a 


1 ■ Eoon. laq,, thW.IV PP-112-13, Since then, in all probability, the 
free grazing, free wood, and free thatching, have been taken away. 
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<SL 


^Jyajge number o! cultivators between 1H78 md 1883 A.r>, to aba: 
j Jhoir homos and remove to other ports of the country, where they 
could get a living by day work, or had friends to support them* 
Muttra, however, was exceptionally unlucky. For about eight years 
there were not two really good barvoBtH running* whikt tliere were 
twice three bad ones running, and nearly aU the rest were below 
average t or almost only average. 1 

* This district (Etawah) has, I understood, been through a rather 
bad time prior to the rain jmi harvested (which has been a good 
crop) ; an d I certainly saw a good many people when T first cam© 
here (early in March) whose appearance showed distinctly that they 
were suffering from insufficiency of food- 

* At the present moment 1 do not suppose that, except absolute 
paupers who nr© dependent on alms, any olaea of the population here 
is suffering from insufficiency of food. 

‘I do not, however, on the other hand, think that it is at all, pro¬ 
bable that most of the persons who borrowed money during 1294 or 
during the first six months of 1295 have paid off their debts. They 
have probably paid up enough to meet the interest and to restore 
their credit, and in many oases have probablyredeemed articles which 
they had pawned; but the bulk of the harvest has gone in meeting 
arrears of rent, the rent for the rabi, and interest on debt; and if we 
are to have another bad klmvif there would, I am sure, be a great 
increase of indebtedness which, if accompanied or followed by any 
great rise in prices, must render it impossible for a largo part of the 
population to obtain buffi dent food during the first three months 
preceding the next rabi. 

* The village Marhapur stands on the Jumna ravines, and did not 
suffer seriously from flooding. There are eighty-seven families, of 
whom fifty-five are cultivators, about twenty day-labourers, and the 
other twelve banks or artisans* The fifty-five cultivating house¬ 
holds were all in debt at the close of the year for sums varying from 
Es«8O0 to Bs.10, and the day-labourers for sums varying from Rb, 18 
to Rs.2. Most of the fanners, also, were obliged to part with 
jewelry or cattle, 

4 The largest sum actually borrowed in the year was Ik,428 by 
Chftbimth Thakur, a man with a large household of twenty two 
persons six of whom are children under three years old, four 
children between three and ten, and the other twelve grown up, 
He cultivates twenty-three and a half acres, and keeps several cattle 
for use in carts \nd for milking. He paid his creditor Its-388 during 
the year at various times ; but as his debt was actually increased by 

1 Was Muttra m 1 exceptionally unlucky *? My examination of Bombay 
and Madras records show that such experiences are not at all unusuaL 
There are few iinirrigated districts in India of which it can be said that 
there are more good years than bad.—W. D f 
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- lifll< ,- jrinoiprf, and there was a considerable sum due for interest, 
hefoiuid himself about Eb. 160 deeper in debt at the close of the year 
4hftrf he was at the begin □ mg, and heads the list with liabilities 
amounting to Bs.800* I am afraid that the poor hharif of 1205 faeli 
and the high prices must have told severely ori him this year; but 
do not think that he has reached the stage at which actual want of 
food begins to make itself felt* He is still one of the well-to-do class 
of cultivators, and it is only alter a succession of bad year,? that men 
of this class come to actual want, 

4 Gangft Malkh, with a smaller holding of only fourteen acres, and 
with a much smaller household of eleven persons, of whom all but 
throe are grown up, borrowed JRa.257 12a. 9p,, and repaid Bb*172 Ha. 
At the end of the year ho was about Rs.300 in debt; but as ho was 
obliged to incur extraordinary expenditure of about Rs.iOO on account 
of the marriage of two granddaughters, hia debt need not be con¬ 
sidered as proof of severe pressure, and ho certainly did not suffer 
from any want at food, 

* Man! Akir, with no family except a wife, ami cultivating a little 
over two acre<? as a shikuia tenant, borrowed Its. 15 and only repaid 
Iia*8, He was in debt, therefore, at the end of the year bo the amount 
of B$.W, including interest, and was also in arrears with half his 
rent, in consequenOG of which he resigned his holding. He was 
enabled to support life by the sale of a kaddu crop and of a bullock, 
but had a hard time of it, and undoubtedly towards the end of the 
year suffered from want of food. He must have suffered severely 
during the first six months of tho present year, though he bus been 
able to eke out a living by day work and the produce of two cows 
which he keeps* 

‘Ajudhya Mali oh, another small tenant with a family of four 
persons, borrowed Ks.H, which he failed to pay back* At the end of 
the year he was about R* 50 in debt, and probably in the current year 
has found it difficult to raise a loan, and hm therefore suffered from 
Insufficiency of food between December and the end of March* 

4 Generally, it may be said of this village that the day-labourers 
and the petty oultivators, owing to high prices and poor harvests, 
have suffered more or less severely during the months of January, 
February, and part of March, 1888 a*d. ; but that they did not suffer 
in 1294 fasli itself, and would not have suffered this year had not a 
bad bharif followed on a year below the average, and had: not the 
prices gone up to an abnormal standard. 

* In the Paphttnd tahsil the village selected was Mahinpur* It is a 
small village in which there are only thirty-five houses, about half of 
which at i occupied by cultivators, and the rent by day labourers, one 
dhobi, and one hajjam 

‘ The tahaildar selected Balgobind Chaube and Debia Gamria for 
special inquiry* The former is a middle -cl ass cultivator holding 
abouL twelve acres at a rent of Es*08, and having a family of five, of 
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whom one m under ten and the others adults. His khartt oult*^^- 
'V;^as vory unfortunate, and in order to live from October onwards up 
to March he had to soil cattle worth IUM. The mb i was poor, 
though not no bad as the kharii;, and hi order to meet his rent he had 
to borrow Bs.M. At the end of the year he wm about K&.70 La debt, 
bat had not reached the Btage at which actual wart begins to make 
itself felt* 11 


The class immediately above the landless day-labourer 
supports itself partly by cultivation and partly by day- 
labour. Tlie holding in such cases is generally from six 
to twelve kutcha bighas, or from one to two acres, and 
the occupant is either without any plough-animals at all, 
or else is possessed of only one, or at most two, miserable 
bullocks or buffaloes, In the former case he makes the 
spade do the work of a plough; in the latter case hie 
plough often requires the loan of a neighbour's cattle. 
His holding grows enough, after payment of the root 
and after providing for seed-grain, to keep the family in 
food for two or three months, and he supplements his 
income by working as a day-labourer whenever his own 
land does not require his care. He is slightly better off 
than the landless labourer; but it cannot be said of him 
that he always has enough to eat or sufficiently warm 
clothes. Ha is generally a little in debt, and he would 
be more in debt were the moneylender not very cautious 
as to the amount of his advances. Mr. Alexander con¬ 
tinued 


* The condition of the Agricultural classes proper, by which I mean 
the very numerous body of rent-paying tenants whose holdings are 
large enough to employ and support them throughout the year, is 
with difficulty described in general terms. Taking the three tahiils 
of the district separately, the Pumipur tenant may be described a- a 
careless agriculturist, who can obtain at any time as much land a * ho 
likes in ids own or in any neighbouring village at low mt«s of rent, 
varying from He, 1-8-0 to Be. 1-M) an acre, and who finds ample 
grazing m the tracts of waste or in the surrounding Government 
forest for as many head of cattle as he can collect* The soil, however, 
is too light and ^andy to yiald heavy crops, and the unhealtliiness of 


1 Inq,, North-Western Provinces, ’ pp. 101-8. 
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and the depredations of mid animals am serious draw* 
Thu Furanpur tenant on the whole enjoys, I am inclined to 
think, a greater degree of rude prosperity than his untidy aurcnundmgn 
and his unsubstantial dwelling appear to indicate. Hi* mdebtsdness 
is not generally of a serious nature; and in a great many instances 
ho is not only free from debt but has a little money or grain out at 
interest. 

1 The Pilihhit tenant differs from his Furanpur neighbour in 
depending loss cm cattle breeding and more on sugar oano and rice 
cultivation. The amount of labour employed in the former induistry, 
from the preparation of the ground for the seed to the dual stage of 
sugar-refining, is very great. There are few week a in the year in 
which a day-labourer cannot find employment in some branch of this 
industry. In November cutting and crushing commence, un& go on 
till March. In every village bcheea sugar-mill are at work, and 
every bullock and spare hand are put on to the task of making the 
produce marketable. The village boiling establishments (or brfa) 
create a fresh demand for labour, and after the juice has been boiled 
down to rah or gm* all the carts in the district find emuneraUv© 
occupation m carting the unrefined augur to towns where sugar 
refineries are established. This goes oh throughout April. Id the 
town of Pilihhit, whole there are so many sugar-refining houses, 
several hundreds of labourers earn from Bs.S to Ri ,4 e month in 
bringing in a sort of fresh-water weed called at war from ponds and 
marshes, which is used to give whiten ear to the sugar. Meanwhile 
the next year’s crop is equally exacting of labour* Ploughing, 
manuring, and harrowing are incessant from January to the end of 
February. Planting begins with the expiry of the fires of the Holt 
festival; and from March till the setting in of the rains the young 
cone requires constant hoelugs., weedinga, and waterings, uU of which 
mean employment to the landless day-labourer- 1 % 


01 ShahjehanpUJC it is stated 


* Tim landless labourer's condition must still be regarded as by no 
Lueane all that could he desired. The united earnings of a maai, his 
wife, and two children cannot be put at more than Rs,fi a month* 
When prices of food y rains arc low or moderate, work regular , and 
the health of the household good t this income will enable the family 
to have one fairly good twal a day , fo keep a thatched roof over their 
haa/ht and fo buy cheap do thing y and occasionally a thin blankets 


* 4 Kean, Inq., North-Western Province#, 1 pp. 107-8. 

* The italics are mine, The reader may profitably pause and spend a few 
moments in realising, so far as his own happy position will admit, what 
the italicised Huey really mean.—W. D* 
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’Cold and rain undauntedly entail considerable sufifoj ing tafc, 

; bonsaholderB, m the members arc insufficiently clothed i. :d cannot 
aft>rd fires. A few twigs or dried sticks constitute the height of their 
ambition; and these, owing to the increasing value and scarcity o? 
svoodj uro more and more dif&Otlt for the poor mm to obtain/ 1 


The * Inquirer * continues 


* I have dwelt on the cane Industry because throughout two-thirds 
of this district it is the key to the agricultural position. If the lowest 
and poorest class in the towns and villages are better off, its i believe 
they are, than they were, if they find more constant and better paid 
employment, the extension of the sugar-cane cultivation has had a 
good deal to aay to this, Tbo economic effect, however, on thu 
tenant agriculturist is not always good. The sure test of the prosperity 
of the sugar cultivator is hie making $ur himself from bis sugar-cane 
juice, and the absence of a bank's sugar^boiling vat ffre?) from the 
village. Those conditions prevail throughout the greater part of tbo 
dohanabad pargana. I have recorded the statements made by 
tho cultivators of mauza Sudderpur, and that village is a fair type of 
many others in the parg&na. I attribute the comparative prosperity 
of the cultivator partly to the canal, and partly to the practice of 
kind rents which here prevails. In the Filibhit par gar: a the hel 
system has established itself in moat of the villages, and the culti¬ 
vators know to their cost that, once in the sugar-boEera* books, there 
is very little chance of escape. The crop is usually sold to the bama 
during the rains, a portion of the purchase money being paid down, 
and the balance doled out in subsequent months. The tenant agrees 
to deliver so many measures of sugar juice when the crop la ready. 
In order to acquire a secure footing in tho village, the bama, the first 
year of operations, intentionally agrees to advances in excess of the 
value of the standing cane-crop. In April, when delivery has been 
taken of the cane-juice and tho accounts ore made up, the tenant 
finds himself deep In the sugar-boiler's debt far undelivered sugar. 
To cover this, the next year's crop has to be sold In advance. The 
sweating system is thus established, and the tenant becomes the 
bond el&vt; of the bania. His only chance of extrication lies in his 
landlord, and instances are not uncommon of landlords rescuing their 
tenants by paying off the moneylender and recovering the advance 
by easy instalments from the debtor. Other motives besides generosity 
prompt such intervention* Sometimes the landlord fears that his 
bankrupt tenantry may abscond to the Tarsi, end lo%v& the village 
uninhabited. At other times ho wishes to step into the place of the 
bania, and add the profits of sugar-boiling to his xomindari income. 


liJoon. Inq./ p. 107. 




LANDLORDS AS MONEYLENDERS 



? ft6tl01 ‘ ca ' ie ■ ie iiJ les=j liberal in his advances, as he both 
ndws't'ia oirounutaupes of each cultivator more intimately than the 
money lender, and, unlike the latter, he is alive to the imprudence of 
utterly ruining the borrower. The landlord is not unfroquently tlte 
tenant’s sugar merohant and banker. At other times fie buys tho 
orop in advance from thu tenant in order to sell it at a higher price 
se\ oral months later to a sugar-boiler. The bel system thus takes 
various forms, though they are ah alike in this—that they rest on 
the indebtedness of the agriculturist, and are designed to keep him 
needy and dependent. Agriculture carried on under such conditions 
can never be very profitable to the tenant. I find no evidence, 
however, that the average cultivator is generally worse off than he 
was eight or ten years ago, or that his debts have increased. J& 
.Tahanabod pargana and in parts of the Pilibhit pargana the eivmim- 
stonoes of the cultivator have probably improved. In the southern 
pari, of the Bisaipur tahsil the worst effects of the lei system are 
seen. Bad seasons and bad landlords have combined with the sugar- 
boiler- against tbo cultivator. His condition in the group of villages 
iying between Bamrauli and the borders of Shahjehanpur district has 
undoubtedly deteriorated of recent years. The ploughs and the 
population appear to have decreased siuco settlement, and a pood 
many tenants have migrated to more prosperous tracts, and in some 
villages the land revenue is realised with difficulty.' * 


The detailed inquiry into the actual yield of the fields 
and the condition of the people may be continued over 
the next four pages. I abstract and collate pp. 113-117 
as follows :— 


'‘Jib 0011- rni b’’ P‘ 10a Sir T - w * Holder ness, K.C.S.I., then Collector of 
1 dibhit, now Secretary of the Ilevenue and Statistics Department, India 
Office. 
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and Comments, 
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Dhan t kodon, 
wheat f grain, 
linseed* cotton, 

sugar cane 


18 * 


114 


Do. 


Headman of village, Bent 
Its, 55-5-8. Produce Ba. 148. 
For sugar cane rent cuuh 
paid, others in kind. ‘ For 
some fields I paid one-third 
of the produce, for others 
one-fourth,* Owes Bo. 5o 
(twelve per cent, per annum). 
No fees or profits as head¬ 
man. Bs, 10 jewelry. House¬ 
hold ; self, three women, 
throe children. Hus bed¬ 
steads (charp&is) 1 but no 
other furniture, 


Dhan, kodon, Bent Bs, 55-8*0, Produce 
wheat, barley, Its, 201, Sugar cane made 
grain, mustard, j in gur-oakea realised Ba. 45 ; 
sugar eune j 174 acres realised Bs, 158, 

! or Bs, 0 per aero. * Owe 
my zemindar Bs. 60 (Waive 
per cent. Ink). Have just 
repaid Its. 6 ; whenever 
1 want money get it from 
him at that rate. Household: 
self,brother, six women, four 
children = 1 % No grain in 
stock. Its.15 of jewels. No 
household effects save bed¬ 
steads, I save nothing; keep 
on borrowing and paying 
book/ 


11 Sycamore, dhan, Bent Bs, 37, Produce (gur- 
kodon, wheat, cakes Be, 60) Bs. 180, 

barley, alsi, Average yield, omitting 

urd sugar, nearly Its* 7 per acre. 

* Owe Bs. 40 j will repay 
and borrow again. House¬ 
hold * self, brother, four 
women, and seven children. 
Bs, 10 jewelry. Deer and 
pig eat crops. Forest-wood 
and grazing formerly free; 
now dues paid/ 

1 4 Chfurpay, (Corruption of the Hindu vharpd, from ijftar, M four/* and 
pai , 41 a fcoV*) A bedstead ooCsisting of a plain frame of wood act on four 
short tegfl; broad tapes are folded along and across the frame to form the 
bed 5 (Whitworth’s Anglo-Indian Dictionary), 
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Character of Crop, j 
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Dhan, kodon 


Bent, Yield per Acte, 
ft ici Comments. 
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Manderiya 


115 


34 


J 


I>han, kodon, 
wheat, grain, 
mustard, lin* 
seed, cotton, 
sugar cane 


Do, 




Dban, kodon, 
wheat, linseed, 
barley, cotton, 
sugar cane 


3ent Rs* 8-1-0, Produce 
Bs, 250 2-0. * Most of my rant 
paid in kind, one-third or 
one-fourth of produce. Owe 
Kemindar Rs,25 (12J per cent. 
interest). 1 Household: self, 
throe brothers, one woman, 
three children. Brothers as 
labourers cam lit. 25 per 
year (Id, per day), Generally 
have one meal a clay. Havo 
not enough clothes. Aoi 
very peer/. 


Bent Ra, 65-7*0, Produce 
(sugar cane juice Bs, 80) Bs, 
*332, Average yield, omitting 
sugar, B:. 7 per acre. Owe 
lessee of village (a Hindu) 
Bs, 60 (twelve per cent, 

D annum); to two sugar¬ 
ed, Ra. 80 and Re, 40 f 
earae rate, 4 As headman 
(mokaddam) they let me oil 
interest hi lieu of com-^ 
mission/ Household; Helf, 
two women, three boys, four 
girls = 10, 1 About Bs, 17 of 
jewels/ 820 lbs, of grain, 

* will hare to goon borrowing 
before next harvest/ 

Bunt Bs, 16*3,0. Produce 
(sugar-cane juice Bs, 25) Bs, 
53, Average yield, omitting 
sugar, per aero. House¬ 
hold i self, wife, two children. 
Earn in village Id, per day* 
Borrow for next harvest, R«. 
12 jewels; bedsteads, etc., 
worth Bs, 2 (2s, 8d.), 1 Borne* 
times eat once, sometimes 
twice a day. 1 


1 This rate is exceptionally low: bat the semindar, who is a well-to-do 
and liberal Muhammadan, makes advances to bis tenants at what a money¬ 
lender would regard aa nominal rates. The advances are not considered 
money lending, as the sermndnr regards money usury eta morally wrong/ 
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Rent, Yield per Acre* 
and Comments. 


te 


H 


Urd, dhon, 
kodon, wheat, 
grain, barley, 
linseed 


Urd, dliaii, 
barley, wheat, 
kodon, grain, 
sugar eane 


Sugar cane, 
linseed, dhan. 
kodon, mustard; 
wheat, barley 


Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, barley, 
linseed, mus¬ 
tard 


Rent Rfi.S, Produce RsJ.1*4*0. 
Average yield, Jess than 
Rs* 8 per acre. Owe R$, 55 
to moneylender at twelve per 
coat* per annum- 86 lbs. of 
grain. Ho family. No jewels* 
1 1 bought a buffalo with 
borrowed money; it died; 
had it lived I could have 
been able to plough better, 
and so have made mora by 
my holding/ 

Rout Rs. 18*7-0. Produce 
('sugar-cane juice Rs* 11}) 
Ra, 87-8-0. Average yield, 
omitting sugar, 1 fiy, ih 
Owe Rs* 40 to village lessee. 
Borrow next harvest seed. 
Household: throe men, one 
woman, three children. Add 
to income a few rupees 
by making and mending 
ploughs* No jewels* 

Rout Rs, 19*10-0. Produce 
(uugar-oane juice Rs. 9- 11 - 0 ) 
Es, SB-11-0* Owe Its. 25 k> 
su gar * boiler—ov er- e sUmated 
my yield. Average yield 
Rtf. 12-6-0 per acre* 
Household: self, wife, i 
children. 1 Have seven ves¬ 
sels and ( Re, 1 other house¬ 
hold effects. Generally have 
only one meal a day/ 

[Rent Rs* 18-14-0. Produce 
Rs, 40. Average yield, Ry. 8 
per annum* Owe Rs* 91 
(twelve per cent* interest) to 
sugar-boiler. Also borrowed 
Rs. 9 in village for food. 
Self, wife, two children. 4 Will 
have to borrow for sowings/ 
As village shoemaker* get 
about Rs. 20 a year. 4 Two 
vessels, two bedsteads worth 
4d. each, no jewels, no gram 
in store* Generally two 
meals a day, but Rome times 
can afford only one/ 
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Huth, dhan, 


kodon, wheat, 


grain, linseed. 


barley, urd, 


sugar cane 


Rent, Hold per Acre, 
aid Comments, 
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Dbnn, kodon, 
wheat, grain„ 
urd, sugar cane 


Do. 


Sugar cam, 
mutb, dban, 
wheat, barky, 
gram, linseed, 
mustard 


He; ad man. Rent Rs ■ 120 -15 *0. 
Nearly 7 8 acre^ under sugar 
cane* Contracted deliver 
1,100 maundtj (01,200 lbs.), 
but actually realised Rs* 304* 
Other produce' Worth R^. ^87 
=Rs* 691. Average yield, 
omitting sugar cane, Rs. 5 
per acre. Owe sugar-boiler 
Bs. 400, mostly twelve per 
cent. Just paid R$< 100; debt 
due to delivering less than 
agreed of sugar* juice, House* 
hold * five men, five women, 
lour children. Rs.25 jewelry. 

Bent 1 Re* 49, mostly in kind/ 
Produce (sugar cane 1 acre, 
Rs* 16-5-0) Es. 88*5-0. Owe 
Its *100 at eighteen per cent. 
Lately repaid Rb. BO* No 
grain in house- Borrow for 
harvest. Household; self t 
three women, three children* 
Rb- 4 of jewels. 1 My debts 
cripple me* 1 

Rent 4 Re. 102-18-0, meat oi it 
in kind/ Produce (sugar 
cane nearly 3 acres, crop 
failure,—as cakes Rs* Hi) 
Rs. 1524, Average yield, 
omitting sugar, under Ra, ft 
per acre* Owes Rs. $50 at 
24 per cent. Lately repaid 
nothing. 520 lbs* grain in 
house, Wife and two children* 
Re. $0 jewels* 


Sugar cane, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, grain, 
linseed, urd 


Rent 6 Re, 76, mostly kind 
rents** Produce (sugar cane 
1 acre, Rs* 89£) Rs- IE84* 
Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Rs. 20. Owe Re. 250 
at twelve per cent- %Vife, five 
\ children* ‘No jewels, no 
other property. My debts 
heavy* Sugar yield bad. 
Last year’s dhan also poor. 
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fityj&esult of questions to woman and boys gathering fue 
'in Government forests. (P. 117.) 

Mostly widows of low aftstcs. 1 Pay lid. for permits .o 8 9 ^ 01 ' * ue ^‘ 
One largo bundle per day. Take right miles and sell for dj-««. 
Wo thus clear U&, in two days, We < *a just live on this. IVe have 

one meal a day in the ermine . . . we don’t ahvayr. get enough to 

cat, and sometimes we don't have a full meal in the twenty • our ours. 
Vxxom are so high now that It is hard to live. 

Result of Questions to Cultivators in Mauza Sudder- 
pur, ‘ where a good deal of sugar cane is grown and 
canal irrigation is general ’ (p. 117). 

. we grow sugar cane without advances from moneylender, and 

turn infos into cakes. . , 

1 Our zemindars have tried to induce us to sell our sugar-ciu c juice 
fo fidvanoo to a sugar-boiling bania (moneylender) as tlio bom a would 
giye tiia ssomindars a commisaion on his profits. But we havereiuse , 
as it is more profitable to inako gnr (cakes) for ourselves , an e 

bania should once by advances get hold of us we should never get out 

of hia power* , , 

* Wo pay “kind" rents on all crops except sugar. The general 
rate is one-half the out-turn of grain, hut for outlying fields ono-third. 
From landlord 1 we borrow seed and food.' 

l^tc for daily labour for all who have* no land is one anna (id,) 

**'* tirti grain produce of our fields after the landlord has taken 

hm share; and w© clothe ourselves and buy what other thingo we 
want iron! our sugar cane. Wo rarely sell our grain crops. 

Statement by cultivator within a mile of Pilibhit 
town;— 


* I rent S-{ acres, paying Ks.lQ rent. 

‘I grow spring drops* on lowlying bits melons and encumbers. 

* I work entirely with a &P a *te- 

4 Occasionally cut thatch grass, and earn 9}d. per dny t or I do 
other job work. 

4 1 have a wife and two little children. We have one meal a day,in 
the evening. We have just enough to eat, being careful, and enough 
clothesi except in the very cold weather. Then one blanket each is 
not enough and we cannot afford to buy wood for fires* 

■ lam a Iftfclt in debt to the hmlm I shall pay Mm when the spring 
hiwwest is cut and then will have to borrow again,' 


BUT, WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? ’ 


407 



r 'atetaent fay cultivators in Mirpur :— 

. r Wo sold aU the sugat-erop during the rains to a Bthianda sugar 

merchant, Wo registered the instrument. In it wo agree to deliver 
bo many kutoha mauuda of juice (rai) for the money ad winced to us t 
and m default to pay in forest on tbo advance. We are never out o £ 
debt, We have only one English sugar-milL The others Am the old 
native kothu. We have not been able to afford others. Wo aro very 
Why off* Have not always enough to eat* and find it difficult to pay 
re nt* The crops have been bad lor two years, Lasjt Jslnmf there 
no rice crop at all, Fir at it did not rain, and then it rained too 
much' (p* 110), 

1 We mako our own y&r f and do not sell it in advance. We are not 
now in debt to any bania. Eight or nine years ago we were very 
much hi debt, as a bania of Filibhit had established a 5e|, and we were 
all in his books, Oar zemindar, who happens to ho a retired Deputy 
Collector, freed tie from the bania by paying up our debts and settling 
IciEijalmerits for us. The tenants were beginning io run away as they 
were almost ruined, and be freed us to save the village. How wo are 
pretty well off, though the rice crop was bad last kharifo fp, U9), 

Inquiry in Mauza Maurauri, a village which immediately 
adjoins Bupuz, 


* The M ^hioh you seo belongs to a Kurmt of Pillbhii \V- wish 
our debts couM be freed an they Have been in Hu pur, Wo have always 
trouble when the year’s accounts Me made up in April, after all the 
cane lias been ore shed, The bania gives ns credit for fewer measures 
o: than wo re silly delivered. His karinda cheats ns. He always 

makes out that we are in Jiis debt. There would he no good in our 
zetnlndAt Hoeing us, our zemindar would oubt the bnoia merely in 
order to set up a belioi- himself, and he would make ns sell him our 
ml* Wo should then be even worse off than wo are at present, as 
tho bania has legs power to oppress ua than the landlord would 
have 1 (p. 120). 


Mr. A, J* Lawrence, GXB,, then Coimnis&ioner, 
xlll&fasbad Division, who retired in 1891, in forwarding 
two reports from subordinates, says of Banda and 
Hamirpnr, 4 1 believe there is hero very little between 
the poorer classes of the people and semi-starvation ; but 
what is the remedy 9 ’ Mr. Lawrence himself, in spite of 
his (then) twenty-eight years of experience, does not 
attempt to propound any remedy. 

Mr. White, Collector and Magistrate, writing from 
Banda, says 
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■‘.-The pool Ouclh peasant is nti industrious man; ho has to wogH 
J^rird, iid he does work hard. The true statistics of spuae iUvr 
in Oridh should certainly be ascertained, I think the Government: 
would be astonished to find hew many Oudh peasants cultivate land 
without any bullocks at all, 1 


He proceeds :■— 

1 If I am a$ked 11 whether it ho true that the greater portion of the 
population of India suffer from a daily insufficiency of food, 1 should 
my that the question is a vague one, and that I should first wish to 
know what is a sufficiency of food. No answer can be given hut this, 
that a very large number of the lower classes of the population clearly 
demonstrate by the poorness of their physique tliat either they are 
habitually half starved, or have been in early years exposed to the 
severities and trials of a famine* And It will bo remembered that if 
any young creature be starved while growing, no amount of subsequent 
fattening of the adult will make up for the injury to growth. As to 
remedial measures, none can be suggested but those already under* 
taken, the development of covimunic aliens, and the consequent 
prevention of oscillations in prices* and the consequent settling of a 
regular standard of living and work and diet and marriage among 
all classes. 

* I subjoin some typical cases which I have collected while in camp 
through my sorishtadav, Munsbi Amir Husain* who has managed to 
elicit the information without letting it be known that it was required 
officially. The cases have not been in any way selected, but were 
taken as they came. 

* Mathmjauj Kntnhar, of Man a small village in the 

mvines of the Ken / Acr, near the ruined fort of Bamgark. 

1 1 live with an old mother and a married elder sister, who is 
visiting us. I don't cultivate, I have two swine and four little pigs: 
my brother-in-law gave them to me on condition that I should give 
him half the increase, I live by making pots for sale : sometimes seR 
for kind, otherwise for the rate of two ghat ax for a pice. I get three 
or four seers of grain every day. I eat once in twenty-four hours t 
rarely twice. When my pots do not sell, I get groin given to me by 
my clients. To-day I had gram bread and dal of arhar, I collect 
cow dung and fuel for my furnace, and am charged nothing, T&jp&gri 
is w orth five annas: I bought it a year ago. My chadd&r was given 
me by a zemindar when his married daughter was going away. Some 
relatives gave me my dhoti, which they bought for four annas, two 
or three years ago, I wear only one dhoU during the year, I am 
not in debt. 1 


1 MadhOi Kahar, of Naseni, near ike high road from Pangarra to 
Kartal, aged twenty-two years. 

* Oura iathe only family of Kahars in the village. I have father* 
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icrf&or, two brother v, two sisters, grandmother, maternal uncle, and 
-U^bn, I cultivate 25 high a# with two ploughs, paying rent at Rs, 2 
a bigha, Have sown 12 bighaB with wheat, teat broad twwe daily 
of barley, gram, or j invar* The family expenditure is five or six seers 
daily, I never oat wheat- I sell my wheat to pay my rent, I get 
R.i, 1 a month fov supply tog water to certain village s. I sometimes 
woi v as a palki-bearer > getting half anna a kos. I also make some- 
thing at w eddings* I borrow Heed at 8 mom rates ; have not yet paid 
f my thing, I eat mung, masur, mash dais —anything that I can get. 
I cannot save anything, I have just enough to get on with. My 
clothing consist of a pagr^ a dhoti > and a body-cloth. I am not a 
fisherman. My father is not in service: he carries the zemindar’a 
islld as a bggari : ha gets no pay for this, but something in kind, 1 
do not make nets, I do not sow ringhara* My womankind do not 
servo the zemindar's family, They help fn ngriculturCj and do the 
house work, I have two bullocks and one cow, I have not yet paid 
u^y rent, but have set off the claim for work dona in carrying the 
zemindar’s p&Ud. If a Koh&r goes on a long trip r he is paid b&l 
arma a kos' {one halfpenny for 1} miles). 


Olmmka, Bhat, of Barzejida Munpur, on the Ken river. 

Oiuy is the only Rhafc family in the village. T have a mother and 
two brothers, I have cultivated land on Ka.00 rent. Don’t know 
how much land, I sowed juwar, and til, but the j uw&r came to nothing, 
and E only got five panseries of til: I have now sown about eighteen 
bighae with borley. My elder brother is in service at Lahurebaon 
Rs-18 a year, with food and clothing extra, We have three bullocks, 
one cow, four sh e-buffaloes. We do not sell milk : we make it into 
ghi and curds: we sell the ghi and eat the curds. This morning I 
iiave eaten gram bread with maltha. Wheat 7 Why J the deotcu I in 
our village don’t even get wheat. In the evening I eat juwar 
cooked in cords. Our mother grinds the gram and cooks the dinner. 
We have not kept any of our own grain to eat, but buy it daily. None 
of us sing ballads, or keep genealogies, Wo get our daily food from 
the sate of the gbi or by borrowing from the m&hajan, to whom I 
now owe Be, 82/ 


Guthna, Vomit, of Na y cr y mm in the extreme south of the Banda 
die trio t of Ajauja rh. 

‘Have a wifi and one smell daughter. Do not cultivate land: 
make bamboo baskets: make on© or two daily, which I sell for six 
pice or one anna each. Also play the drum when there is a marriage 
in the village: when T am paid four annas. I cut my bamboos ofT 
the hill, for which I pay the zemindar eight annas a year. I do not 
clear out the house latrines; there are no such things in our village, 
I have three sows, but I live chiefly by basket^makmg. My wife 
helps in the work, I also keep fowls but no oae in the village, wanth 
eggs, I cat generally jau, arliar, and gram. My wife gets old 
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da thing from the villagers, £ borrowed Ite* 2 from the viHt 
Vben my daughter ms born, and I gave a fetisli to the oilier Do 
oE the village/ 


Bih&ri, Teli, of Nayagaon. 

'Have a wife and child, Have three bighas of land, Bs.8 rent. 
One bullock for the oil-preset, and I have another bullock dtmng the 
ciiltiivating season. X press til, ear son, malma* Don’l generally sell 
oil, but press it for villagers, making about throe pice (three i nrthings) 
a day. My family lives on the produce of my fidjw, making up 
the deficiency from daily earnings, I borrow seed at sawai rotes, 
Ido not tilt myself, but have ploughmen at 8 annas a day in Asar 
and 6 amms in Knar. 1 make my clothing from my own cotton* I 
have paid BnS out of my rent, I spent about fttfO on my eon's 
marKago, of which 1 had to borrow Rs.25. I ate arhnr dal, khiuhri* 
u-nd juwar to-day; with some oil Instead of gki. I sometimes eat 
once a day T and sometimes twice/ 


1 LitHm , Chwmai*) of Lahitrra, nmr Kalin jar. 

' There is only myself and my old mother : have been manned, but 
(jaunt* has not taken place, I work as an agricultural labourer, 
getting about Be M a month as wages* My father died some Rs,20 
hi debt, and 1 have had to work it oil* I out grass for the zemindar s 
cows, and so on, Just now zemindar gives me one anna a day* I 
ate m&sur bread last night with salt* In. crop time I get wheat, or 
gram broad: generally have to eat arhar, masur, rice, and juwar* 
Have boon married five or nix years, but cannot get my wife to live 
with me yet for want of money: my mother also works for the 
zemindar and gets wages : but she is very old and feeble. I get my 
clothing from my *-haro of the cotton picking* For ©vory five eoers 
of cotton picked the labourer gets half a seer* Then I get the 
Keen to weave it up into dhotis I pay the Keen four annas for one 
Ifcqtf/ 

* Kt>bi, Kurmi t of Buram, pargana Qinvan. 

1 Brother and self bold one and a half aoua of the village (equal¬ 
ling one-eleventh of the area); cultivate 30 or 40bighas bit land* I also 
hold 80 bighaa exp rep net ary tenure* Am not in debt at all* Have 
not got any wife or children. Have a nephew and a niece living with 
me. Have four bullocks, two ploughs, one cart, one buffalo, and five 
Co ws, I eat kodon, kaktut, juwar, gram, or wheat. I gen or ally make 
my own clothes from my own cotton* I never save any thing* Any 
surplus X have is SpSftt in motaa, etc. Spent Be,7 in the case of the 
marriage from which X have just returned/ 


' Jai Ram, Kalwar of Bokhri. 

1 Have a father, uncle, and three brothels, I hold the liquor licence 
hero at Godha and at Pokbri, and have four thops in native territory* 
’Whole family engaged in distilling liquor* I pay 4 annas a day for 
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k iin & fl0 il 4 5 nonaa worth dailjy. Mahua is purchased 

a ru P oe - From this I make 3 gharas of liquor of ten 
Bottles each; which I sell at 1 anua a bottle. My profit is pci:haps 
Jis.6 or 7 a month. I eat barley or gram bread, and my grand- 
moth or eookfj for me. My wife is at Fokhri. Have eaten birr ft 
hvmd to-day, I do not drbk myself, not oven at HoljL 1 (P. 122-3-4.) 


Mr- E. Rose, Collector of Gbazipur, in dealing with 
another portion of these Provinces, writes a discrimi¬ 
nating report, in which he depreciates much of the in.- 
formation given by the people of their own condition, 
Eis inquiries extended to about twenty villages. ‘But/ 
he mys, M gained more satisfactory information in the 
villages which were under my Buperimendence in the 
Court of Wards than elsewhere ? Food prices at this 
lime were abnormally high owing to local harvests being 
destroyed by excessive and untimely rains. This, how¬ 
ever, with Insect plagues and the like, is a contingency 
which occurs at regular intervals of years and must be 
allowed for. 1 In paragraph eight he remarks ;— 


1 With reference to the first of the two classes; * I have found, as 
tt result of my investigation, that where the holding is of average 
siije, and the tenant unencumbered with debt; when hia rent is not 
excessive, and there is an average out-turn of produceJ when, in 
fact, the conditions are favourable, the position of the agriculturist, 
whether as small proprietor or otherwise, is upon the whole a fairly 
comfortable one. He and his family are well clothed and fed; the 
women of his household have a little jewelry, and litigation in the 
courts i,i not an impossible luxury. VVhtm it is considered that seventy, 
eight per cent, of the tenants in this district are tenants who have 
occupancy rights (ex-proprietary, fixed rate, or otherwise) and that 
thirty-one per coat. of tho total cultivated area is i*eeorded&8proprie£ary 
:dr, it follows that unless there m some disturbing element, some varia¬ 
tion of the conditions to which I have referred, the major portion 
of the agriculturist population is not in that condition to which 
reference is made in the Resolution of the Government of India, ay 
one in which there is a dally insufficiency of food. Rut, unfortunately, 
these conditions do not always exist. The holding is too small for 
tho number of persona depending upon it, the tenant is in debt, his 
rent is unduly high, and now and again there comes the inevitable 


1 ( a) Small prepri^tem and cultivators of land, and (6) Day-labourers, 
servants, and artisans. 
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^fp'diira or partial failure of the crops* the oonsequoncG of ft 
Vftonm, or drought. As a rule, a very large proportion of the agri- 
eultnxista in a village are in debt, Sometimes the debt la one which 
h4a recently been contracted for a marriage ceremony ov a laVsnit, 
t ot almost always, so far a u the debtor is concerned, an indeter* 
udnatc quantity; ho has seldom an account of it, and only blows 
wlmt he paid off at the last harvest or when the last payment wm 
made*- (P. IB2.) 


Mr. F, B, Mulock, officiating Collector and Magistrate 
of Ballia, gives particulars {pp. 139-142) of a searching 
character. They need not, however, be cited, as the 
history of this district shows that * a scarcity in the real 
sense of the word, much less a famine, has never occurred 
in Ballia, The district is situated between the rivers 
Ganges and Goghra, which render it to a great extent 
independent of the seasons. If the rains fail, filtration 
provides moisture sufficient for the growing crops ; in 
addition the soil is exceptionally fertile, while the revenue 
rates arc very low, and, most important of all facts, it is 
permanently settled, 1 Even in this prosperous district, 
however, 4 as in the west of India, weaving, once an im¬ 
portant industry, is dying out, 1 There are no industries 
apart from agriculture, Many of the people emigrate and 
enter service in other parts of India remitting from their 
earnings to those left behind. In 1881-82 so much as 
*£18,200 was thus sent by money orders through the post 
office. 

Of the Jhansi Division, the Commissioner, Mr. Ward, 
says 


* It will be seen that both Mr* Hardy and Babu S&nwal Das were 
Id by their inquiries to the conclusion that a Very small proportion 
of the population in this Division are habitually underfed. (Phi* 
conclusion entirely agrees with my own observations during the last 
four years. But it must be remembered that they have been years 
of prosperity. Food has been fairly cheap and w;.ges high. =:nd a 


One reporter, Mr. D* T. ^Roberta, remarks: 'It ts not the permanence 
of the settlement but the lighfcue&s of the assessment which has oonferred 
the benefit. As a matter of fact it | s both. By the permanence of the 
settlement the advantages derived from ft low assessment are the longer 
appreciated. 
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■ Iprgu mm of money has been poured iota the Division. 
jgtgfijqwKl ol living among^poorelfolaflse^ however, is, I think, higher 
than in other parts o i India] it certainly is higher than in the eastern 
districts of the Provinces* Like everything else in India, the stylo of 
living is much governed by tradition. The people of these part*, though 
necessarily poor from the barren nature of tho country, have always 
maintained a rude independence. In lieu of starving, they would 
rather prefer to rob than to beg; but they would not stay at home 
and die without a murmur. They are, indeed, too 111 tie disposed to 
rely on their own exertions, and in times of difficulty expect to be 
provided for by the State or by the bank. But there are sign* that 
ibis apathy has been shaken off. In Lalitpur the agriculturists are 
fairly free from debt, and the remind ars are beghming to appreciate 
the value of their land. In Jhauai, Act XVI. of 1882 bos effected 
a noticeable reform. But in Jklaun the burden of indebtedness is 
very heavy, and I cannot but think that agriculture is declining from 
want of capital and from too continuous cultivation of the some land 
lor the same crops. The Bctwa Canal, however, has probably 
rendered the whole tract of Jalaun secure from famine. It has 
hitherto been little used, its chief object being to supply the want of 
the October and December rains, and since its construction there has 
been a sufficiency of rain either in October or December. Jhansi 
and Lalitpur are, in my opinion, secured by tho railway from a 
dearth of food; but they are by no means as yet scoured from a 
calamity more lasting in its effects—a dearth of water. However 
cheap grain may be, if the people arc driven from their homesteads 
by want of water, and if the cattle die from tho same cause, all the 
effects of tho famine are produced, and the deserted village#.,are not 
easily brought under cultivation again when the calamity is parsed. 
I have pointed out tie at the most promising method of increasing the 
water supply would be in all probability exceedingly remunerative to 
Government. This method f| to gradually arrest the surface 
drainage by a system of small dams extending from the very com. 
raoncement of every ravine or water channel as far down its course 
as it is practicable to construct them without recourse to the pro* 
fessional skill of an engineer. It may bo confidently predicted that 
by a measure of this kind, the barren rocky high lands in both 
districts might be gradually converted into magnificent forests, while 
the springdevet in the lower lands would be raised by percolation. 
Tho Government posse3fees in Lalitpur 92,289 acres, and in Jb mat 
33,580 acres of forest land. But it is only by courtesy that the word 
forest can be used to denote them. They might be forests if water 
and soil were provided for them, and the operation would be neither 
difficult nor costly. It is the simplicity and cheapness of the scheme 
which condemns it in an ago of extreme centralisation. Had a small 
part of the capital expended on the Befewa Canal been devoted to the 
humble measure of damming the ravine* that feed the Betwa or its 
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utavioe far muy from the bed of the ufcream, the same aia 
of water might >jsa ^ been intercepted, and the Government would 
now probably be drawing ten per cent, instead of one per cc-nt. on its 
outlay. Bat it is only gtai 1 and expensive woris that engage the 
attention or deserve tho skill of a big Dcpm tn.ent; and t xcopt big 
Departments no one now has the power of upending public money*’ 


Mr, Hardy gives the following interesting particulars :— 


[ S-aUanpur^ Parg ana Mcih. 

' A village tenanted obiafly by a Lodh brotherhood of petty sharers. 
Area about; 700 acres, cultivated area 450 acres* revenue B s/724, 
rental Be,1,400. An average village, with fait land a mile off the 
main road, with a population of 518, composed of 88 households, I 
should divide these households into the following classes ;— 

(i) Well off from the agricultural standpoint* Four families only, 
comprising SJ3 persons* would tall under this category* They 
are the three lombardars and the pntwarud families. 

(1L) Persons who are comfortably off, **<?., who have a sufficiency 
of food all the year round, and tre well clad* Forty four 
families, with a population oi 84 men, 76 women, 71 boys 
66 girls ; total, 295* 


Of these families 17 are sharers or ox-sharers* 

„ „ 24 fire cultivators* 

I, „ *2 are carpenters. 

„ 1 is a barber, 

(til*) Persona who, though in ordinary years are fairly well off* 
suffer from irurnffieienoy of food when prices are high, 
abnormally high* Twenty-five families: $6 men, 84 women, 
28 boys, 21* girls: total 127. 


One of these families is that of a sharer. 
Seventeen „ „ are cultivators, 

Four *1 ,* are labourers. 

One „ „ is a ebaukidar* 

Om ,, „ is a bania (petty). 


(iv*) Persons who, except at harvest time, are habitotally under¬ 
fed* Ten families; 16 men, l r 2 women, lb boys, 17 girls; 
total 68. 1 Six are labourers, mostly with large families/ 


Details of another village are also set forth in some 
detail* 

Babu Sanwftl Das* Deputy Collector of Kalpi, comes to 
the conclusion that in this district, the lower classes do 
not suffer from daily insufficiency of food, that, when 


‘m 
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pfeimot be obtained at 32 lbs, per rupee, between 
ten per cans., ‘do not have full meals’; ‘the 
petty proprietors and agriculturists are generally more or 
lass in debt.' 

Mr. H. S. Boys, officiating Commissioner, Sitapur 
Division, records particulars obtained from twenty families 
taken at random in several villages, and shows that the 
returns give as near as possible 

XU,14 8a. {] 3a, 2d.) jior annum for each, adult, and 
1 2ft. (9s. 9d.) ,, i, *„ „ child. 


5 (gt 

(i Uij 


Now our gaol returns, he says, ‘ show that we can keep 
our convictB in first-rate health and send them out in a 
fairer condition than when they came in on a still smaller 
allowance than this.’ The comparison is not a very nice 
one, but Mr. Boys doe3 not give particulars. Such as are 
before mo show' for the North-Western Provinces central 
gaoldiet: Bs.18 la.8|p.; divisional gaols Bs.24 Gs,10£p.; 
district gaols, Rs.lG 8a. llfp. This was in 1867-68, when 
an average food grain like bajri was sold at 50 lbs. to 
the rupee, whereas in 1882 when he wrote it was 43£ lbs. 
At 40 lbs, to the rupee, Bs.18 4a, are required for a 
man’s food grain alone, not including salt and other 
condiments. Therefore, Mr. Boys’ Rs.14 8a. would be 
Ba.3 12a. less than was needed, even though he dog¬ 
matically declares that this sum laid out in food is 
undoubtedly ample for a working-man. This loose and 
unsympathetic writing is especially characteristic of Mr, 
Boys. It was his desire to keep the Indian in a merely 
animal condition, which even a sufficiency of food would 
ensure, for he goes on to say:—‘For some reasons it is 
not desired for the present that the standard of comfort 
should be very materially raised.’ Mr. Boys was the Mr. 
Thackeray of 1807 re-incarnated. 1 He would have hailed 


4 liieat-Col. Pitcher, Director of It&nd ItecordFi and Agriculture* tokos 
over Mr* Bays 1 observations and mbs them in for thfi bendtit of an agdeut- 
turtet who, in one h on t once, u detail bed as alike thrifty and thriftless. * Ah 
Mr. Boje moat truly remarks/ CoL Pitcher says, 1 the absence of thrift i@ 
really at the bottom of a groat deal of the present simuS-ition of poveny by 
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Mr John Stuart MiD'a description of a country in til 
position of India as ‘ a human cattle farm,' as most 
proper. 

It may he well to regard these twenty villages somewhat 
closely, remembering that to provide sufficient food-grain 
for each adult in 1882, would require Rs,18 4a., and for 
each child Its.9, and then note what the average income 
works out at. 


Village. 

Ta&hktnn, 

6 persons. 


ii 

6 


it 

14 „ 


,i 

21 „ 

it 

B&rh&tapur, 

5 


ti 

7 ,, 


it 

8 T , 


tt 

7 „ 

It 

Kasrawan 

6 „ 

’■ 

rt 

10 i, 

II 

II 

10 „ 


Available for food, Rs. 09^12-0 ; 
deficiency, lis.lo, about 18 
per cent. 

Eh. 96; surplus of Eh. 14-4-0. 

Rs. 1601 deficiency Ha. 45, 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Be. 241-12-0 ; deficiency Be. 48 
or 20 per cent. 

Rh, 62-4-0; deficiency Rs. 10. 

Be. 66U2-4) ; deficiency Es. 
03-44) or 83 per cent. 

Rs, 61-12-0 ; deficiency Es. 
20-4-0 or 25 per cent. 

Rs. 72-1-0; deficiency Es, 72 or 
28 per cent. 

Eh. 96; deficiency Rs* 4 or 4 
per cent. 

Es. 195 ; surplus of R&. 50 ; this 
man's crops realised the (com* 
parativolv) large sum of 
Rs, 380. 

Rs. 91-12-0; deficiency Ra, 
54-12-0 or over 88 per cent 


tho people/ Simulation of poverty! Such obscurant vision, in high Indian 
offitHtik combined with inaultdo tho people who provide them with princely 
ttlurif'-s. accounts lor muoS In Indian backwardness, The Li out.-Colonel 
proceeds: * There ia, broadly speaking, no uuch thing as thrift, «;s defined in 
tho denial to oneself of superfluous artieleg'of food, drink, and clothing, and 
investment of their cost in durable articles and especially in capital which 
itself aids in producing. There is certainly an amount of scraping and 
saving carried on amongst all dosses to an incredible degree; hut ik® object 
in view in most cases is cot that of obtaining a competency or of raising 
gradually the position of the family in the world. It is rather that of 
accumulating for the purpose of squandering the money in pilgrimages, 
pane hay els. marriages, eto. It is notorious that the native soldier, even with 
amilo niauns to command food, will starve himself to an injurious extant 
in order to hoard. To quote Mr. Boys again, it ia for some reasons not to be 
desired for Uit present that the standard of comfort should be very materially 
raised. Were it to be so raised a fall in prices might cause considerable 
distress amongst classes where it is nonexistent J (Pp. iii-iv). 












SEPARATION 



Kaarawan. 

8 person*. 

Edita Sidhai, 

ti ii 

HI 

G . 

Tt 

4 i. 

1' 

a 

+j t* 

10 „ 


*5 .1 

It 

18 „ 

! 

18 „ 
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Bs. 90-12-0; deficiency Bs, 
99-1-0 or 9 por cent. 

Ra.50 5-6; deficiency Rb.31 0-6 
01 * 24 per cent* 

Bs, 57-7-0; surplus of B|, B; 
wife servant/ in Thaknr's 
family. 

Hr. 28-8-0; deficiency Rg. ‘26 or 
nearly 50 per cent, 

Ua.35-12 0; deficiency 12 annas. 

Bs. 97-2-0; deficiency Es, 48-0 
or 33 per cent. 

Hr, &8-I4-0 ; deficiency Tts, 
19-0-0 or about BO per cent/ 

Bs, 106-3-6 ; deficiency 
Eh. $4-14-10, or nearly 50 per 
cent. Ha. 230 in debt; con¬ 
templates Bight, 

Eb. 119-2-0; deficiency Ik, 
46-10-0 or about 24 per cent. 


It is ol the above record—that and none other—that 
the officiating Commissioner writes with such optimism as 
to the individual getting enough to eat, as to the amount 
available for food being * ample for a working man.* Mr, 
Boys retired in 1889- Being a pensioner he is still 
probably living. If he be I trust he will see these lines 
and, in his Insurious retirement, will reconsider his 
expressions of nineteen years ago, and do something to 
repair the wrong he then did to the people out of whose 
necessities his retirement allowance comes. To keep 
him in England India has to contribute the annual 
incomes of considerably over one thousand Indian people. 
The wrong done by Mr* Boys was gross. Taking one of 
the cheapest grains as standard, and leaving out of 
account altogether very young children, though even in 
India little children cost something per annum to main¬ 
tain, this is the result 


Twenty households:— 
Three with surplus— 


28 


Its, 14 4 0 t Bs.SO, and 
Es.8 respectively == 
Bsjfr 4 0. 
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Seventeen with deficiencies 


Its. 10, Bs.33 4 0, 
Eb. 20 4 0, Es.7'2, 
Rs.4, Rs.64 12 0, 
Rs.9 4 0, Rs.31 G 6, 
Es.26, Bs.O 12 0, 
Es.48 6 0, Rs.19 6 0, 
Bs.841410.Es.4d 10 0 
= Es.5G4 1 0. 


140.3, Eb.45, Ei 



Deficiencies in Seventeen Families 
Surpluses in Three Families . 


Re.664 1 0 
67 4 0 


Net Deficiency ... Rs.49C IS 0 


Or, £33 2s. 5d. 


This would mean an average deficiency in each of the 
twenty households of Es.24 (£1 12s,), and, if the seven¬ 
teen households only be regarded, in each of them, a 
deficiency of Bs.31 Ga. (£2 Is. 10d.). 

The habit is inveterate with the Indian official and his 
prototype in the India Office : except when he wishes to 
show that Indian taxation, land taxation especially, is 
absurdly light per capita, he never takes the trouble to 
ascertain how the main facts fit in with the actual 
situation of the particular year with which he is dealing. 
From the first, all through the years since we assumed 
authority in India, this 1ms been onr practice. Nowhere 
in at least two hundred Indian Blue Books, dating from 
1760 to 1901, which have been the object of my study for 
this book during the year in which it is written, can I, 
anywhere, find an honest grappling with existing statistics 
and their application to the condition of Ram Singh, or 
Hari Gour, or Cundy Pershotum, or Ahmed Khan, or 
Itamaswamy, There is a slight approximation to this 
desideratum in Sir Auckland Colvin’s comments on the 
inquiry of 1888, but only a slight approximation; His 
Honor carefully avoids working out the figures according 
to reconsidered food prices. I forbear inquiry into or 
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npoa the remarkable and significant psycho¬ 
logical fact to which the drcumsoaiice bears strange 
testimony. 

To resume the '88 investigation in the North-Western 
Provinces, now, happily, the reader will probably think, 


nettling a close. 

Mr, A. H. Harrington, Officiating Commissioner, 
Fyzabad Division, contributes a report which calls for 
quotation in foil. It is addressed to the Director of Land 
■Records and Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and is dated Fyzabad, April 4, 1888, and is as 
follows (pp. 171-2) :— 


directed in Government (Revenue Department), Sccrcitv 
J5®. dated 12th January, Z have the honour to forward the report 

and opinion submitted by Colonel Noble. I have asked Major 
Anson to forward his reply as booh as possible ; but it has not yet 
been received. 

2. Colonel Noble’s report is interesting, but I think it somewhat 
too optimistic. From the fact that in the mouths of January and 
February, 68 families in 17 villages, consisting of the poorest 
inhabitants of those villages, are found to have a sufficient food - 
supply, it is hardly safe to infer that in no part of the Gonda district 
do the poorest a^ieulturists or labourers suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of food. 

8. Gonda is undoubtedly better off than many other districts. 
As remarked by Mr. W. C. Benott in the Gonda article (‘ Oudh 
Gazetteer, 1 vol. i. p. 615): ‘There can be no doubt that the thin- 
ness of the population, Die extent of fertile waste, and the extreme 
lightness of the summary settlement, have combined to give this 
district an almost complete freedom from the worst forms of poverty. 
Bt'ygnrs are rare in the south, and almost unknown in the north.’ 
But, on the same page, the same authority remarks: ‘It is not 
till he has gone into these subjects in detail that a man can fully 
appreciate how terribly thin the line is which divides large mar-sos 
of people from absolute nakedness and starvation.’ I Irelieve 
that this remark is true of every district in Oudh, the differences 
between them consisting in the greater or smaller extent of the 
always large proportion which is permanently in this depressed and 
dangerous condition. 

4 X cite one or two facts in support of this view. Balmach, 
a district of my division, like Gonda, is one of the comparatively 
well-to-do districts. Vet, even there, ‘ there are very many under- 
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led and meagre creatures, no do\ibfc; but the proportion 
M not so large as elsewhere Perhaps high rant r a have not bad 
time to produoo any noxious effect 1 (‘ Oudh Gazetteer, vol* i, 
p. 149), 4 At present the only motive for entering into the aewak 
(contract) is want of fond, and that this is an increasing motive is 
shown Inj the increasing number of sew.Jt? (bond-slaves), Every 
second man met with in the plrnm of Hissaanpur is a Betmh. , 

At? every mwah is a bankrupt, and m the s&waks fgnn a large 
proportion of the whole, it may he gathered that the agricultural 
elftsses are deeply embarrassed, That their condition is becoming 
worse roemves support from the fact that a caste formerly exempt 
from this servitude is now subject to it-that of the Alnra* {Ibid , 
pp. 147, MB), In the introduction to the 1 Oudh Gazetteer, 1 Mr, 
Benotfc, mi observer wholly free from pessimism, says of the 
lowest castas in Oudh that i the lowest depths of misery and degra¬ 
dation is reached by the Kom and Chamars; 1 and he describes 
them as 1 always on the verge of starvation,' Now the Chamars 
and Koris are eleven per cent., or rather more than cue-tenth, of the 
entire population of Oudh, [i*e mi nearly one and a half millions,] 

Lastly, I quote the following passage from some papers con* 
tribufced by mo to the Pioneer under the heed of “ Oudh Affairs, 11 
in 1876, 'It has boon calculated that about 60 per cent, of the 
entire native pr jjulation* . . . are sunk in such abject poverty that 
unless the email earnings of child labour arc added to the small 
general otoelt by winch the family is kept alive, some members 
of the family would starve. With the bulk of them education would 
be synonymous with starvation, 1 And 1 cited the following passage 
from the Oudh Education Eeport for 1874:— 


1 Mr, Thompson, the Inspector of the Eastern Circle, whose 
thorough acquaintance with the wants and condition of the people 
within hia own circle is well known, showed in the report for 1872-73 
that a labourer in Oudh by sending hia sod to school would incur a 
loss of thirty per cent, of his income; not thirty per cent, which could 
otherwise bo saved, but thirty per cent, of what is necessary to preserve 
himself, children, and aged relatives from perishing by hunger. As 
long as their condition remains so abjectly poor as it is, the only 
means on which a child could be sent to school would be that it should 
receive a moal a day from the Government* 1 

5, On the question, then, whether the impression * that the 
greater proportion of the people of India s after from a daily in- 
suihoieney of food is wholly untrue, or partially true, 1 1 would reply 
that the observations already on record in Settlement reports and 
Gazetteers are likely to furnish much more reliable information than 


1 Thai ia to gay, nearly eight millions out of thirteen millions. 
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study of the closely, cornice ted quitted of agricultural indebted- 
robb (vid$ my five chapters on Economic Bsform in Rrnal India In 
the Calcutta Revietv, 1882-85), is that the Impression m perfectly brae 
as regards a varying, hut always considerable, part of the year in the 
greater part of India* 

6* As to the extent of the evil, this proportion, whatever it 
is, will be found In that one fifth of the total population of India 
winch comprises * the classes motft liable to famine, the labourers, 
weavers* beggars, and potters,* amounting in number 1 to about 
thirteen millions of adult males, or a population of nearly forty 
millions, including women and children, or twenty per cent* of 
the total population of British India* (Famine Commission Export, 
part 2, section vL, paragraph II,). Of this one-fifth (W per cent.) 
I do not think that it would be an over-estimate to calculate that 
at least one-fourtn, or rive per cent., of tho total population suffer 
from a chronic insufficiency of food, and that another five per 
cent, just get enough food, and no more. It will be understood 
that I am not now referring to the quality, hut only the quantity, 
of the food. 

7. To the question how far any remedial measures can be 
suggested, 1 can only urge the vigorous adoption of that * policy 
of maintaining agricultural operations at the highest attainable 
standard of efficiency* which, as long ago an December, 1881, the 
Government of India recognised as on object of paramount import* 
once- In tho extract from the Be solutions appended to the Govern¬ 
ment letter under reply, the Government of India recognised it to be 

* An imperatiVe duty to ascertain whether any legitimate means can 
bo provided to chock the degradation of agriculture which is caused 
by rack-renting, or any unsuitable system of collecting rent, inability 
to obtain capital on reasonable terms/ or the lack of * irrigating 
machinery and agricultural implements.* And it pronounced that 

* tho relief or prevention of such deterioration is an object which 
should have prominence in the work of every provincial Agricultural 
Department.* 

8, Up to this date this declaration of policy remains a dead 
letter as regards facilitating the supply of capital on reasonable 
terms, and the protection, repair, and extension, of wells, tank*, 
embankments, or other works of land improvement other than 
canals, it will continue to be a dead tetter m long as these questions 
remain as at present at the unfruitful stage of fitful discussions inside 
the Government offices between a Secretary here nnd » Member 
of Council there, ani as long as the necessary step is deferred 
of appointing strong Commissions to review the data and experience 
already gained, to make such further inquiry as may be necessary, 
and to map out a line of action. 
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/Another authority on Oudli, Mr, H. C. Irwin/ Deputy 
joimnissioner of ilao .Bareli, presented ti report, which 
lends itself to copious citation. The information which 
his letter 3 gives concerning the cropping capacity of 
the soil and the possibilities of securing anything like 
decent living are of special interest. He writes ft®. 175, 
179);— “ 


T questioned each cultivator as to the out-turn ol each crop aowu 
by bin,. If his i-.nswors showed anything abnormal in the rate of 
produce 1 grossed him to explain the cause, and asked his neighbours 
or l,K ’ patwwl what they thought. As a rule. T have put, down 
the iinrl result arrived at by this exhausting, if not exhaustive, 
process; not with much conJltlence in its correctness;, but deeming 
it at oast less unworthy of record thin any merely conjectural 
estimate of my own. 

8. As regards amount of produce per acre, I found a general 
concensus of opinion that wheat and mhi crops generally iiowa- 
days do not yield such heavy returns as they did twenty or thirty 
year^ ago. I was, and to some extent still am, inclined to regard 
this as a sample of the Uus tempers m ti to which the mi pro- 
gressivo classes in every country seem prone. But Mr. Gart.lan, 
whose experience of the Salon tahsil extends over twenty year.:, 
and who probably is more intimately acquainted with its rural life 
, 11 European official can pretend to be, assures me that it 

js really the fact, and is inclined fco ascribe it to over-croppiu^ 

* ^ oxoess ^ vo hrigatioiD A field once irrigated must, according 
to tmii ( lie always irrigated ; for though before it was ever watered at 
aU it might yield a tolerable dry crop, yet, once watered, it will 
yield nothing without irrigation. J am not, myself, enough of 
in agricultural diemist to have an opinion of any value on this 
pomt, but I should think that deficiency of manure had a good deal 
to do with the deficiency of produce, so far as it is a. fact. An 
oi vat?on has increased, gracing ground has, of course, dhmmahed, 
Rattle are dearer then they were, and probably fewer in number; 
clearing of such jungles m there were has forced a more extensive 
me cow-dung as fuel. Thus, while the area of cultivation is 
certainly larger, the amount oi available manure is probably lens 
than it was shortly after annexation. Of these causes a diminished 
out-turn per acre would not be a very surprising result, 

i* The impression which I derived from this inquiry is that, 
speaimg roughly, a first-rate crop of jarhan or transplanted rice 


* of India.* W, H. Alien and Co., London, 
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aw be abundant and well distributed, yield as much 
P 1,280 lbs* per bigha. Anything over this would bn 
J, Broaden:** rice would, under the most favourable 
condxUoixs, yield 12 infttmds or 08-1 lbs. per high a. For juwnr and 
tho soil of the district does nob ^eem to be very well suited, 
and l believe that 656 lbs. to 820 lbs, per bigha would be regarded 
as a heavy crop. Wheat, barley, and spring crops generally, 
seldom, I should sav* yield more than 820 lb a, per bighet. Average 
yields 1 should take to be for jarimn 820 lbs,; for broadcast rice 
574 lbs. to (550 lbs,; for juwar and bajm 494 lbs- to 656 lbs*; for wheat 
and spring crops generally 574 ttm to 655 lbs, In a, year of drought 
or of excessive floods, or of extensive blight or hailstorms, the average 
unt-tum would, of course, be much lower. 

8, In calculating the money value of grain, I may explain that I 
have adopted a general average of 50 lbs. to the rupee. The market 
price of every kind of grain has for some tune past been cor siderably 
higher than this; but it is the threshing-floor price * at harvest 
which have to be considered, and these were everywhere sal 1 to have 
been from five to six pamerwn^ itf., DO lbs. to 60 lbs. per rupee for rice, 
Indian corn, and other kharif staples. 

9, The out-turn in column H is that oE the past kharif and 
the present rabi of 1295 fasli. Questions as to the yield of 
the previous year would, I considered, be harder to answer. Having 
premised thus much, I turn to the various points brought nut by the 
inquiry* 

10, Perhaps the most salient of tbeao in the extreme scarcity ol 
wiumi clothing among the people examined. My statement (A) 
ghowFi, for in pci's ons, only 10 blankets, 10 razais> and 24 quilts. 
So that more than three-fourths of them go through the winter with 
no better covering than the common sheet (gakf ox dohar ). The 
common country blanket, such as is made by the Gar arias, and sold 
for from 10 to 14 annas, is uot found among the more respectable 
families, being deemed a less creditable garment than a dohar* Mr. 
Gartlan’s statement (B) shows eight blankets, two ratals, md five 
quilts among 72 persons— a still lower proportion. Oh&rpais seem more 
common, My 178 had 99 bedsteads among them, and Mr. GarUan's 
71 had 92. Bleeping on the ground m bo productive of fever, that I 
ahouM be glad to see char pal a exempted from attachment and .sale in 
execution of decrees. 

1L None oven of tho working cattle get, my grain, and live on 
grass, bhusa* and karbi. The so-called grazing grounds yield, except 
during tho rains, practically no grass, and the so-called jungles 
nothing more nutritive than dhak leaves. To the question whether 
the plough and wolbbul Jocks get no grain, the invariable answer was : 
1 How should tJwy ? Mott can't get grain. 1 

12. Agricultural labour is not expensive. The best-paid form 
of it is reaping, which Is remunerated by one-twelfth of the produce 
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’EM, with ft : atop and a quick workman, might cornel 

iriueh as 5 seers (10 lbs.) a day. Next comes watering from 
tanks and jhils by means of tirughu: men thus employed got 21 and 
in some part 8 seers {o lbs. to 6 lbs,) a day, while those who water 
from walk got 1} or 2 seers (8 lbs* to 4 lbs.); weeded the same; 
house-builders and thatch era got from 5 pice to 2 annas a day (less 
than one half penny to twopence per day). 

18. Indebtedness is not extensive, and heavy indebtedness is excep¬ 
tional. Of my thirty examinees, eight said they wore not in debt at 
Ml ; and, of the others, only two could bo described as heavily indebted. 
Most of them keep up a running account with sonic mahajan, which 
is balanced at the close of the year in Jeth. If the harvest has been 
good, the debt is generally cleared off and a fresh account started 
from Asarh; if bad, the unliquidated b:dance is carried on to the 
next year, The advances are usually for seed (biaar) or iooct 
(hhawai), and sometimes for purchase of bullocks, and lor marriage 
or funeral ceremonies. The common rate of interest on cash loans is 
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twenty-five per cent, per annum; on food advances, twentydive per 
cent.; on advances for seed it seems to be always fifty per cent. 

14. A noteworthy point is the wick variations in the amount of 
food which different indmdoals estimate as a, sufficient daily ration. 
The most liberal estimate is that of a well-to-do Kurin i, No, 11, who 
said he always ate one and a half seers {8 lbs,). The lowest is about 
three-quarters of a seer for an adult male (1£ lbs.), I am inclined to 
think that this is very much a matter of habit, resulting from a long 
course of easy or pinched circumstances* In well-to-do families* 
accustomed to eat as much as they can, I daresay a man who was at 
work all day uaidd eat three pounds at two meals. In hard-up 
households, on the other hand, one and a half pounds would be tlie 
usual thing; and no one would think of eating more. One seer for a 
man, three-quarters for a woman, and half a seer for a boy of ten, 
would perhaps bo a fair average allowance. 

15* In IS of the SO bases in statement A, the surplus in column 15 
Calls short of the estimated food consumption of the year, leaving 
nothing for clothes and miscellaneous expenditure. This seeming 
anomaly is partly due, no doubt, to under-estimate of out-turn— 
which, as already remarked, there was a general tendency to under- 
stated In part it is to be explained by the fact that tbs poorer 
classes don’t eat a full ration of grain every day in the year. For 
some weeks before- each harvest they bring home from their fields 
bundles of groan corn which they roast and eat, and this they exclude 
from their estimate of threshing-floor totals. Again, 120 to 160 lbs. 
of carrots may be bought for a rupee—and those, when in season, are 
largely med to eke out the food supply. The same is the case with 
mangoes. cucumbers, and ‘quashes/ Probably a quarter of the 
food consumed by the poorest classes consists of such beggarly 
elements as these. 
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the nvuu question—^whether the poorer class e.s get enough 
a categorical answer is not emy. I believe ikafc * 
majority do, in ordinary times, satisfy their hunger at le^t once a 
cUy. That the poorer families eat m much as would be good for 
thlm, I very much doubt. Hunger, as already remarked, is very 
much a matter of habit \ md people who hove felt the pinch of 
nearly all the poorer households must have felt it 1 —get 
into the way of eadny leas than wealthier families and less than V ^ 
could r^dmiUte with physical advantage to themselves* 

17 , j xhe more ono looks into the condition of tho Indian cultivator 
and labourer, the more, it seems to me, one must be impressed by 
the narrowness of the margin between Inin and destitution, l he 
upper olaa« of tenant, the man with from five to tmacres of land and 
upwards, should, in average times, and with ordinary industry, be 
well above the pressure of actual want. But the small cultivators, 
i.ev, the large major tty, must be always on the brink of want of food, 
though the services of the irmhajm generally save them from going 
further than the blink. 

Id. Take* for instance, the case of a tenant with five bighas, with a 
wife md three children under ten years of ago. Assume that he is 
paying nothing for labour, and endow him with a pair of perennial 
bullocks which ahaSl never need to ba replaced and never bo sick or 
sorry, and never cost anything to feed. Ho sows, let say# three 
high as with rice, and gets a crop of 12 maunds a bigha, or 30 nmunda. 
In November he again sows two bighas of this with peas and grain, 
and reaps 12 rnaunds; while the other two high as tie sows w;lh 
wheat, and gets a crop of 20 matmds, or 10 matmds per bigha. 
Total produce, fift mamifa, worth, at 25 acers the rupee, which is a 
very high three bin g-door price, Be, 108, It will be admitted that he 
has not done badly with his harvest. Land which produces such 
crops a a these must be of good quality, and is not likely to let under, 
at lcaet r BhS a bigha. His rent will thus bo Rs.80, He will require 
about four m&uuds for seed, worth Ks.8 8a.; surplus for food and 
clothing, and all other expenditure, Ks,71 10a. Allow as daily food 
supply for himself o m seer, three-quarter seer for his wife, and one 
se< r for the three children. Total daily rations, two and three- 
quarter seers,.or 25 maunda, worth B9.40 per annum, balance 
available for ail other purposes, Bs.81 IQn. With such a surplus 
ho would deem himself, and considering his wants ami habits 
actually would be, very comfortable, 

10, But suppose the rains to be scanty or inopportune; suppose 
that there are three or four nights of sharp frost in January or 
February, and a hailstorm early in March, Under theunfavourable, 
but constantly recurring, conditions, his rice wiU scarcely yield more 
than six mmmds a high a or 18 mamids; his two bighas of peas and grain 
will bear, perhaps, eight memnds; and his two tighae of wheat ten 
matD3 as, Total, U5 maunds, worth Eg M. So that after paying hi rent 
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Ecnrl putting by seed, ha will have left only 12^ maundS, 

VjLtf 10a.* ; while, by the supposition, the load abncs of his feuSfly 
Amounts to 25 maunds, worth Ed-40- It may bo said that lio would 
aarn something by lidd labour * A mm with five bighas on his hands 
to cultivate; without any help but that of fok wife and one or two 
small boys, can hardly do much dse. Rot suppose him to work two 
months in the year for hire at three score a day. This would only 
brmg 4J maunds, worth about XU7, which would not go far to make 
up the deficit. He would probably cut down the food consumption 
by a fourth, and tire only other resources open to him would bo either 
to sell hie bullocks, end m disqualify himself for further cultivation* 
or to raise a loan at 25 per cent* Once in the mesh of the money* 
lender, it will go hard with him before lie escapes it* 

20, Calculations which I need not rep ©at here have led me to the 
conclusion that n landless labouring family of the same m^e as in the 
oo.se above would earn about SB mnunds, worth about Bs.45, in the 
course of the year, supposing the man to be employed for five 
months in field work and for h\x months in building mft thatching. 
Deducting food at the same rate, 25 maunds, worth Its.40, there 
would be a balance of Rs*fi for clothing and all other expense* This 
small saving would, by’ a very moderate degree of ill-luck or ilbhealth, 
be turned into a deficit* But oven assuming that the ordinary small 
cultivator and a ble-bodied labourer can always be euro of sufficient 
food, there remain the aged, infirm, and childless poor* The question 
whether these get enough to eat can only be answered by a decided 
negative. 

■21* In conclusion of this part of the subject, the nearest approach 
that 1 can furnish to a categorical answer to the question whether 
the agricultural population of this district arc sufficiently led, is that 
the mass of them in ordinary times, and the elite always, do get 
enough to ©at; but that a considerable minority in bad seasons fed 
the pinch os hunger; and that a small minority consisting of the 
sickly, the weak, the old, and the child loss, suffer from chronic 
hunger, except just about harvest time, when grain is plentiful and 
easily to be had. X do not understand that the indigent town popu¬ 
lations are intended to bo included in this inquiry* There can be no 
doubt that they suffer much more than the agricultural classes from 
Wi*nb of food, especially the unfortunate pcmla-na-shin women, and 
indeed men too, of good but impoverished families, who have sunk in 
the world, who are ashamed to beg, who live on the remnant© of 
their property, and whom ©very rise in prices hits cruelly hard* For 
such people, dear grain means kc ini-etarvation, while to the producer 
it, of cour se, means increased value of his produce* 

22* So far actual facts. As for remedies, X must confess that I 
have very little to offer in the way of suggestion. The new Rent Act 
having been in force for little more than a year, it would, I presume, 
be considered out of place to point out its failure to protect tho heire 
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tenants from rack-renting, and to secure actual tenants 
from spiteful eviction ; otherwise these are points on which it would 
be easy to dilute* 

23* The gradual deterioration of the common country cattle is, I 
believe, mobly due to tho steady diminution o£ gracing grounds* 
owing to the increased area under cultivation. Opportunity might be 
taken, I think* to remedy this at tho next Settlement, now not very 
Jar distant. The Settlement Officer might set apart specified land, 
amounting to a certain proportion of the area of each village, say 
ton per cent., to be exempted from assessment on condition that it 
should be devoted exclusively to tho growth of grass and other fodder, 
and that the village cattle should be allowed to graze on it free of 
charge to their owners, A portion of thug reserved area might also bo 
required to be planted with quick*growing timber for fuel, for tho 
gratuitous use of the villagers. These measures would, it may be 
hoped, lead to improved agriculture by means of better and stronger 
bullocks, and more abundant manure, wood taking the place of cow- 
dung m fuel. The so -called reclamation of waste lands has, 1 think, 
been carriud a great deal too far in Oiidh, and should foe as far m 
possible checked for the future. ‘What is needed, 1 if I may be 
allowed to quote words whiub I have used elsewhere, Ms not the 
breaking up of fresh soils, but the better and more careful cultivation 
of the land already under tillage. The area available for grazing is 
already far too scanty in at least nine districts out oi twelve. * * ■ 
The increased produce which is needed for the adequate support of 
the people must be derived from an increased intensity of industry, 
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not from an extension of its area. 1 

24. I must plead guilty to holding the heroic heresy that the 
exportation of grain from Indian ports should be stopped when prices 
in any large portion of the country reach a certain point. It is true 
that the grain exported is chiefly wheat, and that wheat is not the 
food of the poorest classes. Still, the effect of keeping w heat down 
below starvation prices would be obviously to reduce the intensity of 
the demand for the coarser groins. This, however, is of course a 
remedy for exceptional scarcity only, and one which no one would 


advocate in normal times. 

25. The only other suggestion which occurs to me is that the wide 
difference between threshing-floor and market prices is to a great 
extent the result of the necessity under which the cultivator lies of 
selling off a large proportion of his groin as soon as it ig cleaned, to 
finable him to pay Ms rent. The mahajan is thus enabled for a few 
weeks to buy grain very cheaply, and almost monopoliser the large 
profit arising from the increased value which the same grain possesses 
two months later. It may be worth consideration whether, if the 
revenue and rent demands were mode payable in eight, instead of, as 
they usually am at present, in four, msiiulments, tho tenant would 
not be able to hold bis grain longer, and so get a bettor price for it. 
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(5/ course there are obvious objections wliiob may he urged a.) _ 

, ‘ Vfhis rneatiu.ee; but I am not at all sure that it would nob be worth 
trying as an i.xperinicr. t in ouo or two districts. 1 mo quite aware 
that this may be called a tInhering experiment, and that to stop 
exportation is an undeniable interference with free trade; but 
can only regret that, except perhaps tha proposal contained in para¬ 
graph ‘id, and further alterations of the rent law, which this is not 
the place to discuss, I know of no other direct remedies (or the 
condition of the poorer classes which would be less open to oriMciera. 


In regard to the elaborate tables which follow, in 
which there are sixteen columns of particulars, I teed 
only refer to the ‘Remarks.’ 

1. Kurmi, cultivator and labourer. ‘ Weak and ill-fed 
in appearance. Has been ten or fifteen years in village. 
Has one ragged bedstead. No warm clothing of any 
kind. Seemed stupe lied with cold. Says the family 
cat six lbs, of grain daily between them, which equals 
2,444 lbs. per annum, or more than the surplus of grain 
after paying rent.’ 

2. Ptm, cultivator and chankidar. 1 Requires for daily 
food for self and family 1,382 lbs. of food more than 
his income allows. ‘No warm clothes at all.* 

3. Kalwar, cultivator. * Has no warm clothes. Says 
he is often hungry during the daytime, but satisfies his 
hunger at night.’ 

4. Akir, cultivator. 1 No warm clothes.’ Says his 
fields yield less than assessment estimate. * Owes Its.40, 
incurred for funeral feast for first wife and marriage of 
another.’ 

5. Ahir, cultivator. ‘ No warm clothes. Owes Rs.14 
at Ks.2 per cent, per month, which is ordinarily paid off 
during the year,’ 

6. Kalwar, cultivator. 'No warm clothes. Well- 
nourished. Owes Bs.32, incurred for a wedding which 
ho says is generally paid within the year.’ 

7. 8, and 9. Much the same as 6. 

10. Kurmi, cultivator and labourer. ‘ When he can, 
cooks twice a day; but very often has not the where- 


1 Village wafohman, o* any watchman. 
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Has no clothing of my kind except a couple 
ilpr'shirts, and a sheet for hia wife, This couple 
fortunately have no children; they need no charpai.’ 

11. Kumi, cultivator. Family. * Has? been fourteen or 
fifteen generations in the village and never ejected. He 
say a every labouring man will oat one and a half seer 
(3 lbs.) a day if he can get it.’ 

12. Kurmi, cultivator. Cattle live on stalks and straw. 
When asked if the cattle get no grain, says men can’t 
get grain, how can cattle ? Not in debt; eat their own 
grain all the year round. Make jewelry with the 
surplus, when they have any, but have made none for 
four years. Own marriage and sister’s paid out of 
savings. This is a well-to-do little, household, very much 
owing to the fact that they have so few months to feed, 

18 and 14. Call for no comment. 

IS. Lonia, culti vator and labourer. ‘ This man is 
pretty well-to-do, thanks to a yearly contribution of 
Ks.60 from his brother, a contractor.’ 

16 and 17. Nothing noteworthy. 

18. Mitria, aged 60 or 65. Screams when asked if he 
eats his own grain all the year, and says he only does so 
for four months, 

19, A hir, cultivator and labourer. ' Says he eats grain 
advanced by the inahajan (moneylender) for eigb months 
in the year.’ ‘ Improbable,’ interjects Mr, Irwin. 

21. ICumii, aged 60, labourer. Owes Rs.36. Paid 
the interest last year out of Bs.10 sent him by his Bon, 
who is employed at Dehrn in a tea garden. No rami or 
blankets. Suffers a good deal from cold. 

26. Ghod ,. aged 34, cultivator and herdsman. When 
asked why he pays a rent of 11s. 14 for land which yields 
only Bs.12 7a. Op. worth of grain, explains that he only 
cultivates to have fodder for his cattle. 

27. A hir, aged -10, cultivator and labourer. 1 Hives on 
his own produce for only two months, on wages of labour 
for six months, and on moneylender’s grain for four 
months. Has no warm clothes. Cannot get as much 
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as he would like, and thinks himself badly off. 
r thin, but mercy, creature,’ 

28. Lonia, aged 30, cultivator. ‘Always borrows to 
pay his rout. Repays out of money he gets for opium 
Family; sixty years’ residence in village; never ejected. 
Built a well five years ago, Is well-to-do and content; 
said to be a first-rate cultivator, A big strong man of 
more than average intelligence. 

29. Chwmen, aged 50, cultivator and labourer. ‘ Six 
generations in village; never ejected. Does not get 
enough to eat nowadays, only at and after harvest. For 
two months before each harvest victuals are short. Thin 
and poor-looking.’ 

30. Chetman, aged 55, cultivator, 'Three or four 
generations in village; never ejected. Rent enhanced 
three years ago. Says ha means to relinquish his land 
this year, as it does not pay, and he has got into debt 
over it. Is evidently under-fed.’ 

Summary. 

Eight oat of the thirty are not in debt; twenty-two 
owe about Rs.794, interest on which is Its.202—that 
is, Es.36 principal, Rs.9 interest, for each, on an 
average. 

Total income per family (average) Rs.OO, or Rs.10 
(18s. 4d.) per head per annum. Seventeen showed sur¬ 
plus, thirteen deficit. 

Mr. Gartlan reports on thirteen cultivators (71 
individuals) thus:— 

Bs. a. p. 

'.Total income, including borrowed capital 1,442 12 0 

(Rs.lll for each household). 

Cultivation expenditure ... Rs.155 8 0 
Kent ... ... ... 253 12 0 

Interest . 128 8 0 m ia o 

Leaving ... $05 0 0 

Less borrowed capital 0 0 




Balance ... Ba.5?.4 0 0 





10S. 8(1. PER HEAD ALL 1 ROUND 


~"."^r/on Oiti average, oi Be,40 per family and under Rs.8 
8d,,) per head per annum. 

And, in that year, for cheap food like bajri there was 
required 1 :— 


Its, a. p. 

For an adult.. 2JI 8 0 

For child. . 14 0 0 


There were eight rupees all round. That is quite clear, 
for extraneous sources of income are all reckoned. X find 
it hard to believe the food-grains prices were so high as 
is officially stated* During that very year Sir Auckland 
Colvin was Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces: 
through his Chief Secretary he stated that he was fairly 
well satisfied with the results recorded. Those results 
the reader has before him. How do they strike the 
fresh intelligence he brings to bear on them? Neither 
of the functionaries named could have been content had 
he brought acumen and thought to bear on the figures 
before him. But there is so much of written matter 
daily coming before a Lieutenant - Governor and his 
Secretary that as a matter of necessity everything is 
'scamped/ (I use a disagreeable word in no invidious 
sense, but because the secretariat and gubernatorial 
summary of these records can only be described by such 
a word,) 

In the particulars collected by Mr, Gartlan a are one 
or two statements deserving of further mention. We are 
told that on the slightest provocation, or even on no 
provocation at all, the Indian cultivator will light- 
heartedly incur debt. Here are three citations which 
do not bear out this contention: — 


1 Prefer short allowance and inferior kinds of food to incurring 
debt/ 


1 Statistical Abstract for British JndifiFNo, 24. I think the prices on 
p. 294 recorded too high. But there it the authority. Current prices of 
food-grains Bareilly, 1380* 15*02 Been Bajri per rupee, 

■ Who, it should previously have been stated t was manager of the Palmer 
Waste hand Grant* 
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Cannot get along without borrowing, and pay the usual rai 
at owing to bad credit have difficulty in procuring, supplies ,; am 
in profei^hce to getting further into debt live on short allowance 
of grain, supplemented with weeds, fruit, etc, My difficulties com¬ 
menced in 1877-78, the year of drought, and I heve never been able 
to re-establish myself since, As a large cultivator in that year my 
losses wore heavy, and my indebtedness then begun, 1 Mr. GartUn 
adds: * Personally the writer remembers this man before th« date 
mentioned as a large cultivator and a person of good credit and some 
substance/ 

* Manages to make both ends meet, but lives on short allowance in 
preference to getting into debt. Credit not very good, but can obtain 
Laps when necessity forces him to do so/ 


Finally Major Anson, agent of the Balrampu* Estate, 
reports: —- 


Fyaabad Division (p. 208), Cultivator, with one plough, family 
three; income, Es.73; food at 40 lbs. per rupee; balance available 
for food, Eb, 45; deficiency, Re, 9^17 per cent. 

(Ditto). A Hanwara; income, Rs.82; three in family; availahi '3 
lor food, Rs. 22; required, Rs.04; deficiency, Hs.82=;GO per cent*— 
a truly awful result. 

(Ditto). A day labourer; income Ee,47; three in family; avail¬ 
able for food, Bs,87; required, Rs.fil; deficiency, Es.I7 — 81 per cent. 

Out of seven instances, four show most serious deficiencies i one, 
a petty denier, is RsJ4 deficient; two have just enough ; and one, a 
moneylender, shows a surplus. 






<SL 


* To affect deop interest in things native is incorrect* A lady was 
asked what she had cen of the people since she came out. 14 Oil 1 
nothing/* she said. 11 Thank goodness I know nothing at all about 
the^Lii and don’t wish to; redly* I think* the less one sees and knows 
about thorn the bettor* As for Hindustani* I should never dream 
of trying to learn ifc* ,T V-M Sportswoman m India ' by Isabel 
SaWkv* 


PURCHASING POWER OF ONE BUPIK 


1873-1877. 

1803-1807. 

District. 

Wages per' 
Month. 1 

Amount of 
Food. 

District. 

■ 

Wages per l Amount of 
Month, j Food. 

Patna 

Cawnpore 

Fyzubad 

Amritsar 

Jubbulpur 

Rs. 

3-4 

I Under 4 
D87-OT5 

1 . 

6 

1 4-5 

86 lbs* "Wheat 
40 lbs* **> / 
40 lbs. ,* 

60 lbs* Millet 

29 lbs* Rice 

85 lbs. „ 

Patna 

Cawnpore 

Fyzabad 

Amritzar 

Jubbulpur 

ihT'T 

4-5 80 lbs. Wheat 

4-5 29 lbs. „ 

: P87-4 27 lbs* „ 

,87 lbs. Millet 
SrtSlbs. Rice 
7-8 ’19 lbs. f( 

84 25 lbs, „ 


MEAN PRICE OF FADDY PER GAUGE (MADRAS)* 


1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


Ral4Q-fi 
148 8 

um 

245*5 

2803 


29 


m 






















; Whn fii 16 wo deceive V 

Oumrives, or God-with all thin mike believe ?' 

BSOWRfim. 


4 It in bettor to follow tho rcrd tmth of thirds than an imaginary view 
of them. For many republics and princedoms have boeu imagined 
which were never seen or known to exist in reality/™ 


1 THE H0BR0R8 OF A POPULAR REVOLUTION ’ OF 
WHICH THE STATE IS THE REAL ORIGIN, 

* Historians, whose ideas have been largely coloured by those o£ 
the govomiog classes, have depicted in strong colours the short-lived 
horrors of a popular revolution, but the permanent sufferings caused 
by a governmental revolution have for the most part been sketched 
with faint touches. And pet the latter type of revolution, lends to 
more disastrous consequences than the former , The vital forces 
which in tho one case are over working toward* a new social equi¬ 
librium, are in the other case not brought into play till the Govern¬ 
ment u itself overthrown. If India is to escape such a catastrophe, 
it can only do so by the Indian Government and the British Parlia¬ 
ment shouting more consideration than hitherto for native wants 
and ways. It ui not more science, but more sympathy that is 
demanded of us by an ancient civilisation like that of India, This is 
the lease i which may be read up and down the pages of British Rule 
in tht East, All the well recognised and splendid successes of our 
countrymen in dealing witli Orientals are due to the observance, 
and all their letm known, but none the less ignominious, failures, are 
due to the breach of this principle. Whosever we have superseded, 
instead of supervising, native officials and headmen, wherever we 
have poisoned the social organism with English reforms, instead of 
purifying it by the light of tho best native tradition s, there the me da 
of demoralisation and disaster have been sown broadcast . Tho wisest 
men in India are beginning to recognise this fact, blit wa in England 
are still oblivious of it, and especially in those points where coin* 
mama! self-interest blinds oar eyes/—A* K. COKNSLl, Paper on 
Indian Pauperism, Free Trade, and Railways, March f 18$ 4, 
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CHAPTER XI 




THE ALLEGED INCREASED AGRICULTURAL AND NON- 
AGRIOULTUBAL INCOME 

Lord Cm^on's 1 Element of Conjecture * regarding the Con* 
dition of the People. 

Highly Discreditnb ]q to the India Office and the Government 
of India that Trustworthy Facts are Wanting. 

The Settlement Reports and Village Records a Gold Mine 
of Authentic Information* 

Sir Louis Mallet on ‘Absolute Disagreement as to Funda¬ 
mental Facts/ 

The Baring-Barbour Investigation of 1R82. 

Lobs than One Fenny each Parson per Day, if All Shared 
Alike. 

The Guess (in 1882) ae to Non-Agricultural Income* 

Provinces Above and Below the Bs.27 Limit. 

An Identification of the Parties in the Story, after the 
Buddhist datnkag. 

Was the Statement of 1882 Trustworthy ? 

Tm Bombay Presidency : 

A Digest of the 1 Report on the Economic Condition of 
the Musses of the Bombay Presidency, 1887-8/ 

The Director, Land Records and Agriculture, declares: 

‘There Is Much Poverty but no Pauperisation/ 

Gujarat Division—Yield of Holdings, Strong Deficiency in 
Sustenance* 


Deccan 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kanmtak 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do. 

KonJtan 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sind 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


The People Suffer, in Every Year, * Without a Murmur, 
Most of the Hardships Incidental to a Famine/ 
m 
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Matty ‘Fever' Death a rosily Starvation DoaUiss, 

Tee Panjab: A Land of Many Eivkbs, Widesfreap 
Irrigation! vet Much Need* 

The • Misleading 1 Circular and the Twenty-eight He- 
porters Thereon. 

Delhi Divisional Conference in 188& 

‘The Standard of Living Nowhere Lower than in 
Gurg&bn" (Mr. L IL MaehomeMe). 

Mr* Maohonachie’s Generalisation on the Situation, 

Wtrnb ( Daily Insufficiency of Food 1 Means. 

Certain Fair-Sample Cases, witl'i Life History of Families: 
Case £», Caso IV\, Case VL 

Sir M&okworth Young Extremely Satisfied. 

The Example of Feudatory State Bulera may need to 
be Imitated * for Maintaining the Peasantry in Bad 
Years. 1 

Colonel Birch! Mr. O’Dywar, Ohulaaii Ahmad, and 
Ghulam Farid Elian as Reporter*. 

* People are Long-buffering, but Indications Not Wonting 1 
of Bestiveness, 

Thu Assigned Districts of Berar: 

( Famm m are Unknown in Bern, 1 yob, in 1900, 126,000 
People Dlfcd from Famine (official acknowledgment). 

A Small FarmerM Condition in Berar, as depicted by Mr. 
Leslie S. Saunders, 

Average Production of Wheal Alleged to bo 12J Bu&hela 
per Acre; only 24 Bushels Be&ped* 

Population Actually 57$ ,606 Short. 

The Madras Presidency : 

Paucity of Particulars regarding 1881-62. 

1 Grinding Poverty is the Widespread Condition of the 

MussesP 

* No Considerable Proportion of the Population Suffer from 
a Daily Insufficiency of Food in Ordinary Years’ 
(Madras Government). 

What Cultivators Say as to Quantity of Produce taken as 

Tax. 

Dew&u Bahadur Eaghunath Bow’s Most Valuable Experi¬ 
ence. 

IF a Three-Quarter Crop only be Heaped, Government 
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receive B8 per cent,, tho It jot, 18 per cent*, of Gross* 
Produce. 

The 1 Normal itti&ease at 1£ per cent, per Annum* 
Announced in Connection with a Madras District. 


Daring 1801 and 1901 Three Districts show Slight 
Increase over Normal, Nineteen exhibit Decrease. 
Minus Population in 1901; 2*710,6113. 


The Okn'tbai* Provinces ; 

Tii 1882 these Declared to be the Premier Prosperous 
Provinces, yet at Touch of Famine People Perish in 
Great Numbers. 

Excessive Increase of Soil Production Based on the 
Fallacies of 1882. 

Government Over-Estimate of Yield: Alleged, 000 lbs. 
per Acre; Actual, £72 lbs. 

Agriculture the Mein Dependence of the Provinces. 

A Sample Poverty Case: 1 Less than Half of One Farthing 
each Person per Day.* 

Famine Mortality Results: 1 , 370,610 Fewer Inhabit ant a 
than Should Have Been. 

Assak : 

The Government of India Informed that the Question 
Raised m their Letter ‘Need Cause Them No Anxiety 
■Whatever . 1 


Ajwe &f, AIerwaba : 

Under Direct Control of Supreme Government. 

Excess Deaths in Famine Year, 1900, Three and a Hall 
Timea Above the Average: 60,458 Deaths Against 
14,609 Deaths being the Average of a Bad Decennial 
Period. 

Details of Family Life in Various Village®. 

Recourse io a Moneylender Absolutely NoeeBsary, 

1 Thorn is No Surplus in Any of these Villages. 1 
* The State of the Agricultural Classes ia Far from 
Satisfactory.* 


The Low be Provinces of Bengal : 

* The Lower Classes . . . have no Resources to Fall Each 
Upon in Times of Scarcity.* 

4 There 1$ Almost Constant Insufficiency of Food Among 
those who Earn their Living by Daily Labour. 1 
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Bengal Government declares Feftpla, 4 as a Rifle, Wall 
Nourished * ... 1 but the Signs Indicating Prosperity 
Cease when we reach Behui 1 
The Eeh&r Ryot: Mr. Toynbee’s Description and Sir 
Henry Cunningham's BeiponsiblHiy in Eolation 
Thereto, 

Repudiation of the Doctrine: Knowledge Imposes 
Responsibility, 



Appendices: 

1. Result of the Eyetwar System in Coimbatore 18)4-15 to 
1828-3& 

XL Experiences of Cultivator m the Madras Presidency, 


{1} In Madura District j (8J In South Arcot District 
(2j „ Nrilore *, 


I X his speech at Calcutta* on the 28th of March, 1901, 
Lord Comm, using expressions I have given in a 
previous chapter* said :— 


* At Simla I spoke o! it [the Agricultural Income] aa being now 
between 850 and 400 crores, Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted m some quartern for a proposition that the agricultural 
wealth o i the country had remained stationary tor twenty years* 
while the population had gone on hior easing by leaps end hounds. 
Further equally erroneous assumptions followed, that there had been 
no rise in the interim in the non agricultural income of the com¬ 
munity, I found myself cited as the parent of the astonishing 
statement that the average income of every inhabit ant of India 
had sunk from Its. 27 in 1882 to Rs.22 in ordinary years, and' 
to IU.17i in 1900, the inference, of course, being drawn that while 
Nero had been fiddling, the town had been burning. I have since 

mode more detailed inquiries into the matter .Turning* how* 

ever, to agriculture alone, concerning which the loudest lamentations 
are uttered, I have had worked out for me from figures collected 
for the Famine Commission of 1898 the latest estimate of the 
value of agricultural production in India, I find that in my desire 
to he on the safe side I under- rated the totalling in iny Simla 
speech. I then said between 800 and 400 crorcs. The total Is 
450 crores. The calculations of 1880 shoved the average agricul¬ 
tural income at Rs.18 per head. If I take the figures of the 
vacent census for the same area as was covered by the earlier com¬ 
putation* which amount to 223 millions, I find that the agricultural 
income has actually increased, notwithstanding the growth in the 
population and an increasingly stationary tendency of that part of 
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A 1 STANDING DISCREDIT' 


W&zfcifoto&l income which is derived from agriculture, end that th 
tiVeraye per head is Es.20, or Es.2 higher than in 1980. If I thou 
assume—-I know jf no reason why I should not, indeed I think it 
under the estimate—that the no tv agricultural income has increased 
in the same ratio, the average income will be Bs.SO per head, as 
against Us.27 in 1380, I do not say that these data are tneontra. 
vortible, There is an dement of conjecture in them, but so there 
wan in the figures of 1880. The uncertainty in both is precisely the 
same. If one sot of figures is to be used in argument.'equally njay 
the other.’ 
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It is to the standing discredit of the Government of 
India and of the India Office that there should be any 
' clement of conjecture ’ irt such a matter. For t wo 
hundred years, in Bombay and Madras, one hundred and 
thirty-two years in the larger part of India, and for over 
fifty years in nearly all the remainder of the country, the 
British raj has bad full sway in India, none being able to 
make any effectual resistance. The rulers have carried 
out the detail of government so minutely that a cow 
cannot gender in a village but note is made of the calf 
that is born; bo wide-sweeping is the net of taxation that 
on the sea-board and on the land-frontier not one maund 
of goods can enter or leave until the Sirkar has taken 
note of the same; not an acre of land is sown or the 
crop from it reaped without the officers under Lord 
Curzon’s direction knowing fully all that is done. No¬ 
where in the world, perhaps, could more accurate 
statistics concerning the people of a country and their 
condition bo more readiiy obtained than in India, if a 
real desire to possess them were only felt. The materia] 
available is ample; its completeness leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. In the Settlement Reports, upon 
which the assessment is periodically reconsidered, are 
to be found a detailed record better than was contained 
in Norman Domesday Book or the Visitations of the 
Judges in later centuries. The available material is 
not a thing of yesterday. So long ago as the 1st day 
of September, 1831, Mr. John Sullivan, ex-collector of 
the district of Coimbatore, Madras Presidency, produced 
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before ft Committee of the House of Commons a 
statement concerning that district.* This statement is 
reproduced as an Appendix to this chapter. The informer 
tion theirein given differs iu naught from that which has 
been available for every part of India (not excepting 
Bengal, only the information for the Lower Provinces 
was not in the hands of the Revenue officials) ever since 
India has been under our rule. With such quarries of 
readily verifiable facts available it is worse than idle for 
the Viceroy to take refuge under the phrase ' element of 
conjecture.’ He, or the Secretary of State, could put 
that ‘ element of conjecture ’ beyond pevadventure in less 
than twelve months if only one man really in earnest, 
with carte blanche to tell the truth as he found it, and 
with tin adequate staff to assist him in sifting and 
arranging the facts, were turned loose upon the statistic:; 
at Calcutta and in the India Office. 

Why is it, with all the information at hand, there is still 
* conjecture ’ where there ought to be certainty V 

I will not supply the answer which naturally comes to 
one’s lips, I will merely say that if the result of the 
complete examination of the over-abundance of facts 
available would put the blessings of British rule in India- 
beyond all doubt, why should Viceroy and Secretary of 
State 

‘do themselves the wrotig. 

And others, that they are not always strong ’ ? 

Why do they not make themselves invincible m their 
defence o£ their administration by producing the facts ? 
One is justifiably suspicious that the actual facis-in spite 
of all that is so grandiloquently and Vsiitgloriously said 
year after year concerning the condition of India—will 
not bear examination; and, further, that Lord George 
Hamilton and all other Secretaries of State, and all other 

* 1 Statement showing the results of the BjotWnr System in Coimbatore, 
from 1814-15 to 1828-29, both inclusive, compiled from the detailed 
Accounts kept by the Kornums, or Native Accountants, of Villages. 3, voL v, 
p, 433, Inquiry of 18&1. Evidence. 




1 MTHO.NO REPUGNANCE * TO FACTS 


officials of India, are not unaware that they will not 
tiefiir examination. Challenge an ex-official on this point, 
and he will say, ‘ Oh; Sir Henry So-ajid-so and Mr. 
Blank 0 therm an know that weli enough. They also 
know that things will last their time, and, therefore, they 
leave -it alone,’ I have had these exact words said to mo 
on several occasions by ex-civilians; otherwise I would 
not venture to put such a phrase into print. 

‘ If,’ said tlio Permanent Under-Secretary of State 1 at 
the India Office in 1875, ■ there is any one thing which is 
wanting in any investigation of Indian problems, it is an 
approach to trustworthy and generally accepted facts. 
There is hardly a subject upon which the best authorities 
do not absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. I 
could mention the most startling circumstances, but they 
must bo present to the minds of all of ns. fl Now, I am 
compelled to say that, since I have been connected with 
the India Office, I have found just as strong a repugnance 
to the adoption of_any adequate measure for the collec¬ 
tion of a comprehensive and well-digested set of facts as 
to the recognition of general principles. The only occa¬ 
sion on which I had the misfortune of encountering the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opinions and experience I have the most unfeigned 
respect, was in my advocacy of Mr. Forbes Watson’s 
proposal for an Industrial Survey,' 

The condemnation conveyed in these words still hangs 
heavily over the India Office; the reproach is still unre¬ 
moved from any one of the high officials. Probably, 
before we get to the end of this section, it will be recog¬ 
nised why-those responsible shrink from an examination 
of the facts which they possess, or which, did they so 
desire, they coulcl readily possess. For, with the India 


1 Sir Lonis 

° * All o i ns’—Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State, and some of ilia 
members of the Secretary of State's Connell: Sir G. Campbell, Sir Henry 
Montgomery, Sir Erakine Perry* Six Henry Maine, Sir Bartle Frere, and Sir 
Louis Mallet himself, 
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| K: , vs* 

*, Blue Books before me, X propose to get some aistaudCL 
.. !:head of the ‘ element of conjecture,' even though abso¬ 
lute certitude is sure, from the lack of materials 
available to a member of the general public, to bo 
wanting, 

In 1(182, Lord Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring, 
Finance Minster of India) and Sir (then Mr.) David 
Barbour, made an estimate of the agricultural wealth in 
India per head of population. This they put os follows:— 


Amount pei 1 head 
per annum, 

Rsn 
22-4 
2l'6 
19'0 
1913 
16*4 
1<W 
%T0 


Presidency ov Province, 

Bombay 

Central Provinces. 

Madras . 

Punjab .. 

North 4Veator. Provinces and Dudli 
Bengal 

Burma .. 


Making allowance for Assam and other districts the total 
amount reached was Its. 8,500,000,000 or (Its, 15 s= £1) 
£283,388,388. How the amount was made up in total 
figures thus appears :— 

Percentage of Payment compared with Qros -t Produce. 


Presidency 
or Province. 

Panjab ... 

H.-W. Fro vs. and Oudh 
Bengal 

Central Provinces 

Bombay .. 

Madras . 


Gro^ Produce. 
Ra. 

3445 , 00,000 

71 , 75 , 00,000 

1 , 03 , 50 , 00,000 

21 , 25 * 00,000 

39 , 00 , 00,000 

50 , 00 * 00,000 


Payment. Per; C&nt, 
Ra. 

4*74,39,000 13-R 
11,27,60,000 15*7 
14,81*36*000 13*R 
1*61,40*000 7'0 

4,14*57,000 100 
7,64,46*000 15’3 


Sir David added here a corrected table o£ bin own, in 
which he brought out the averages slightly different. 
Thus 


Punjab 

N,W* Provinces and Gudin 
Bengal . 


Bs. 

142 

16*0 

186 


Central Provinces 

Bombay 

Madras 


Rs. 

7*6 

11*2 

130 


‘ The returns on which the estimate in Table No. 3 was 
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payments mack both to the Government 
and to the zemindars/ 

I do not follow this plan. X am concerned only with 
what the Government takes as revenue, Whatever bo 
left, whether it be a single profit for the ryot, or a profit 
divided between zemindar and cultivator, it is a profit 
which goes to the producers and is available for the 
support of them both. So long as I fairly reckon the 
Government impost, and nowhere overstats it, I do no 
injury to any ono while I arrive, at one aad the same 
time, at a fairly accurate statement of the production and 
the amount of the administrative burden. In the 18S2 
calculation, not the burden on the land, but ‘ total taxation 
pm head, everything included,’ is charged against the 
produce of the land—surely a strange proceeding, with 
nothing to recommend it. The non-agricuitural income 
was assumed to be half the agricultural income (an 
erroneous assumption as will be seen) j thus regarded 
the combined result was shown to be:— 



Agricultural Income 
Noil-agricultural Income 


Total 


39,525,00,00,000 


Or, ilB50,000,000, 


Divided among 194,539,000 people, the average amount 
per head was Its.37 (.£1 13s. 9d,). 

Was there a fear that some one, into whose hands the 
figures might fall, would analyse them and, at once, reveal 
the utter insecurity of the basis on which the grand edifice 
of British administration rests? Was'this the reason 
why these inquiries have never been made available, their 
production being refused time and again? For that .total 
sum of Its. 525,00,00,000 turned into annas—that is tc ^ay, 
into pennies—pence 84,000,000,000 -v- 335 gi veB— 

230,135,986 pennies per day to divide between 
231,085,132 persons, the population in 1901, or 
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less than ONE PENNY each person per Haifa 
assuming every one shared and shared alike. 

In England the average income works out over thirty 
pence per head. 

One penny per day in India has to provide each person 
with :— 

House Room, Clothing, Salt, Religion, 

hood Grains, Firing, Condiments, Medicine, 
Bedding, awm™ Cooking Utensils. 

that is, if no one had more than one penny per day j if 
any one, ha he Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chief Commissioner, Maharajah, judge, civilian, barrister, 
or wealthy merchant, should have received more than one 
penny per day, some one has had to supply all the above- 
mentioned needs on less than one penny per day, or go 
without ft large portion of them. 

That if! always supposing there are .£850,000,000 per 
annum to divide. There is not that income in 1901. 
Probably there was not this income in 1882. If there 
were, the deterioration during the past nineteen years is 
as serious as it is deplorable, and should call for immediate 
action, 

-..The inquiry in 1882 is the only attempt that has ever 
been made in India, officially, to ascertain what is the 
average economic condition of the people. 1 The details 
then ascertained and put on record, as I say, have never 
been published. Repeated requests, preferred by way of 
question in the House of Commons, have always met 
with an absolute refusal. One political party was as 
resolute in refusal as the other. 1 ] Indeed, in all respect 3 
where Indian progress is concerned, there is little to 
choose between Liberal and Tory Secretaries of State 
for India. Why there should be this persistent refusal 
is obvious from the conclusions which have been drawn 

* fa to say, of the people m a whole. Dr. Buchanan, in the first 
years oJE the nineteenth century, made a detailed survey of Rome districts o! 
Bengal, and Mr. Montgomery Martin embodied the results in a hook. 
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5iM0 these fricts first saw light in the use I have, Irani 
'fcrhie to time, made of the material in my possession; this 
happened in the year 1890. 

Thera are three other tables which may be cited 


1. Total Taxation per Iteacl, ebtrryllwig included. 


Vnddmcy or Province. 


Bate per Head, 


Ag or rt. 

Bengal 

... ... ... 

24‘8G 

H«W. Provinces and Oudfr 


32*04 

Madras 


41-36 

Bombay ... 

... ... ... 

52*30 

Punjab 

... 

20*82 

Ikiytm 

... X* ... 

10*18 

Central Provinces 


22*48 

Assam 


27*45 


Average ... 

Aa.3?84 

% Total Payments by 

Cactivators per Acre, 

Presidency Dr Proving. 

Kant. 

Stamps. 

A®, or d. 

Ar. or d. 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh 

... 49*22 

1.80 

Bon gal 

. 42*02 

2-72 

Madras ... 

... 88*47 

2*76 

Panjab ... 

..85*47 

2-58 

Bombay ... 

..24-57 

4-07 


4. Value of Ayrioultural Produce per head and of Stamp Duty 

per head-. 



Agricultural 

Stamp 

Presidency or Province. 

Produce, 

Drly. 


It*. 

Bs, 

Centra] Provinces 

... 20*9 

1-91 

Bombay 

... 20*2 

4*07 

Madras 

... 17-8 

2-76 

Paoj&b 

... 171 

3*63 

Bengal 

... 15-1 

2*72 

NAV; Provinces and Oudli ... 

n 14*8 

1*60 


If, on the basis of Table 4, one wishes to estimate what 
the whole resources per head are in each Presidency aud 
Province, it becomes neoessary to add one-half (as repre¬ 
senting the non-agricultural income), and it may be as 
well to omit the few annas paid for stamp duty. This 
produces a surprising result. Let it be borne in mind 
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the average, income, according to the Government 5Jj 
fed!a, was Us.27 per head, and, then., observe bow vast 
a proportion of the inhabitants of India were greatly 
below the average. The details are :— 


Hcisidtiuoy or 
Province. 

Central Provirices 

Bombay 

Madras 

Panjab 

Bengal 

N.W- Provinces ar 


Apioimi per bead 
counting all 
gourcfs of income. 


Above of below 
Gov. Eatimatc, 
phis or minus. 


Per Cent. 
Hus or 
minus- 



its. a. p. 

Ha, a. p. 



SO 8 0 ... 

+ -i 8 0 

... + 8 

#i4 

SO 5 4 ... 

+ 2 (5 0 

... + 8 

lfl 

88 0 0 ... 

-1 0 0 

... - 4 


23 S 0 ... 

-18 0 

... - u 

, . 4 ■ ft 

82 8 0 ... 

-4 8 0 

... -20 

1 

c 

22 8 4 ... 

— 4 12 8 

... —20 


A number of obvious comments are at once suggested, 
as, for example, that tlie above figures have to be further 
reduced nearly thirteen per cent, (to be exact, 12’8 for India 
as a whole, the averages ranging from 7'6 in the Central 
Provinces to 15'7 in the North-Western Provinces) for 
rent. For the moment let them (stand in the most 
favourable light possible. They must, however, be. con¬ 
sidered with the help of such experience as is available 
as to the scale of diet in India. B our examples, re¬ 
lating to the same period, will suffice:— 

Ml diet . Ku.17'2 per head per annum 

Sepoy’s diet .. 81‘8 „ n 

Camp follower's diet... ... 22’3 ,, „ 

Sir J. B. Bede's agriculturist 80 - 0 „ ■> 

From this comparison it will be seen that the Central 
Provinces and Bombay were comparatively well-to-do, 
while all the rest of India fell below the Government 
average of Rs.27. Of the population of, roughly, 
200,000,000, only a small proportion—say one-fourth— 
ware in a satisfactory condition. 1 


> This calculation was made, in 1800, when I first published the figures, 
with appropriate observations, in every newspaper in India which would give 
space to my oomusumcations. Three out of every four with whom I com¬ 
municated gave me space. I retain the statistics oi that day tor comparison 
hereafter. They make tho authorities look very ridmulcus, seeing that 
the two regious declared to bo above tho average of Hs.27 are precisely tho; 1 
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f/jytncoi above- lis, 27, with | Provinces bcloitt J?s.27, with 
papaUtica, i ACton. 

Bombay .17.000,000 Madras 81,000,000 

Central P ravincon ,,. 10,000,000 Panjab . 10,000,000 

. 67,000,000 


NAV. Provinces and 
Ondh . HiOOAOOO 



Total ... 27,000,000 Total ... 161,000,000 


Let it not be forgotten that, in the above tables, is to 
bo found, as I have already intimated, the lirst and only 
attempt which has been made by the Indian authorities 
in England or in India to ascertain the economic con¬ 
dition of the Indian people. TUnhappily, no use was , 
made of the inquiry save to furnish Lord Cromer with a I, 
brief paragraph in his Financial Statement for 1882, and 
to establish a basis on which a rough estimate of an ' 
Indian's position could be made?, The principles on which 
the estimate of an average income of Rs,27 per head per 
annum was ascertained were never stated ; consequently, 
no one worked out such consequences as have already 
been deduced. Still, whether the consequences were 
worked out or not, they were there; that the eyes of 
the highest officials were not open to their sufferings did 
not diminish by one moment's ease the sufferings of many 
millions, 

Each of the stories in ‘ The Jataka, or Stories of the 
Buddha’s Eormer Births,’ end with an identification of 
the parties in the story. Story 498 has, as its conclusion, 
these words : ‘ When the Master had ended this discourse, 
... he identified the Birth: “ At that time, the land- 
owner who did honour to the Law was the landowner in 
the story. Ananda was the king, Sariputta the chaplain, 
and I myself was the ascetic who lived in Himalaya." ’ 

In like manner may I say ? 1 At that time the Marquis 
of Ripon, with a full heart to do India good, was Viceroy, 
Major Evelyn Baring was Finance Minister, the Duke of 

regions In which the meet destructive famines (of money, not of food, 

Lord George Hamilton) have taken place. 
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was Prime Minister of England, with power over 
all the British realm. Yet not one of these eminent men, 
nor any of their successors—Lord Duffer in, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Elgin, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, as Yice- 
roys; Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir David Barbour, Sir James 
Westland, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, Sir Edward Law, as 
..Finance Ministers in India; Lord Kimberley, Lord Cross, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Lord George Hamilton, as Secretaries 
1 of State ■ the Marquis of Salisbury, as Secretary of State 
and Premier, in'England,—has ever taken the trouble to 
deduce from the secretly-preserved statements of 1882, the 
lessons they contained. The direct outcome of this per¬ 
functory manner of dealing with vital matters concerning 
India has been a vast host of deaths from starvation and 
an amount of daily suffering beyond the telling by mortal 
man or record by mortal pen. Even the liecordmg 
Angel's stylus must have needed frequent renewal. 
More : the forty and more eminent gentlemen who, since 
1882, have led a strenuous life as Members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State, neither collectively nor individually 
have devoted any of the time they have had (and still 
have) in abundance, to the consideration of what Indian 
economic statistics really do mean in regard to the con¬ 
dition of the Indian people. This inference is based on 
the complete absence of any evidence to the contrary.’ 

Was the statement of 1882 trustworthy, as an indica¬ 
tion of the actual condition of the people ? Failing the 
production of the data on which the conclusions were 
founded, it is not possible to speak positively. Only on 
their production can a trustworthy judgment be formed. 
Guided, however, by what was revealed in the inquiry of 
1888, either in six years the country had gravely deterio- 
■ rated or too bright a picture was drawn by Lord Cromer 
and Sir David Barbour in 1882, The reader shall have 
some of the evidence of 1888 on which to base a judg¬ 
ment for himself and for herself. That dono the agri¬ 
cultural produce of the past ten years accompanied by 
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ndn-agricnltixrai development and resources for the 
atria period, 'will be set out so far as published official 
records will permit. These will show how entirely 
inapplicable an average income of Bs.27 per head is 
to-day. The evidence in connection with the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh has already been given in 
the immediately preceding chapter, 


:<sl 


* On a late excursion into the Deccan I wag exceedingly pleased 
and surprised to observe the great appearance of prosperity which the 
city of Poonah exhibited, and which was the more remarkable after 
the scenes of dev jlfttion, plunder, and famine, it had been so lately 
subjected to : all the principal streets arid bazaars were crowded with 
people, whose dress and general appearance displayed symptoms of 
comfort and happiness, of business and industry, nob to be exceeded 
in any of our own great commercial towns* The vhole, indeed, was 
a smiling scene of general welfare and abundance. On noticing this 
to the Resident, he infonrud me that the Peishva, since his return, 
with a view of promoting the prosperity of Poonah, had exempted it 
and the suitor ding country from every description of tax; and, to 
prevent the possibility of exactions unltnown to himself, had even 
abolished the office of cutwaJ. This fact is at least one proof, among 
Various others, of the practicability of introducing/what arc termed 
the European principles of economy into Indian societies, with the 
same happy effects as have been experienced ehiewherf/ —R, 
Rickards, 93rd July, 1808, 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


In the report prepared of the inquiry in 1887-8/ it was 
shown * that the proportion of the total population, even 
in Sind, which live close to the margin of subsistence is 
not loss than the rest of the Presidency, that is forty- 
seven per cent,, of which at least one-half or two-thirds are 
cultivators’ (p. 4)* In the Konkan districts, population 
at that time, 3,804,344, * there was hardly a season in 
which this population did not endure without a mummr 
the hardships of a Deccan famine 1 (p. 9), In spit© of 
such statements as these, the Director of Agriculture 
did not consider there was much occasion for concern. 
He had admitted that * the whole charge of living will 
amount to Bs.32, or Bs.30 to Re.85 per adult man. 
Taking the average family as equivalent to a man, wife, 
and two children, one an infant, the mao consumes two- 
fifths of the whole, such a family, therefore, will require 
Rs,7o to Rs.85 to support it. This, it will be observed, 
is exclusive of stimulants or narcotics. But even indtid- 
ing a substantial charge for liquor, there are few places 
where a family of the working classes could not be 
decently supported on Rs.7 or Es.8 per month/ The 
mean of this sum is Rs.90 per annum, or Ks.18 per head. 
That is on the basis of good crops and plenty of work, 
and comes to considerably less than one penny per clay 
per annum. There is no allowance for famine, or even 
for poor crops, or for lack of work. This, less than one 
penny per head per day was considered essential. 

1 1 Report on the Economlo Condition o! the Masses ot the Bombay 
Presidency, by the Director, Land Kecorda end Agriculture, I8S7-8, 
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' The Director concluded his general summary in th 
words:— 

‘ Every Indian adcoinlstratpr has recognised tlie poverty of the 
people of India, A man wlio supports life in the Bombay Presidency 
od two or three Minas (2d. or 3d.) per day will he poor, but not so 
poor by half as the man who is called upon to do so in England on a 
shilling. The truth is summed up in Sir Richard Temple’s words, 
quoted by Mr. Sheppard in his note on Gujarat: “ There is much 
poverty but no pauperisation.’’ * 


The too-often casual way in which such important 
matters are dealt with in Indian publications is exempli¬ 
fied by this passage. The Indian poor man is not so 
badly off compared with the English poor man, it is 
asserted; then a fallacious illustration is employed to 
fasten the (alleged) fact in the mind. First, according to 
the Director’s own showing not twopence or threepence, 
but less than one penny per day is the Bombay income. 
The Government, of India showed only one penny and a 
fraction per head per day—if every one shared equally. 
Next, as to the parallel with England. That parallel is 
not, as Mr, Ozanne, the director, imagines, with one 
shilling per day as representative of an Englishman in 
the same position. In England the average income per 
head at that time was I'44 per annum against, say, 23a. in 
India. Therefore, the true comparison is between .((110 
(two-and-a-half times the average as against ‘ two or three 
annas per day’) and £2 18s. 6d.—that is to say, the 
English average income is thirty-eight times greater than 
the Indian; or, again, eight shillings against twopence 
halfpenny to threepence! So regarded, the poverty of 
the Indian cultivator becomes a thing to marvel at, and 
lifts the unhappy individuals affected by it—(say two 
hundred millions and more)—only a few removes above 
the cattle which graze on the pasturages. But what 
measure should be meted out to the highly-paid officials 
who put such false statements before the public. 

In Gujabat, ‘ the Garden of India ’ as it is called, it wa 


found that in the 
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Lower Stmt tun there were 47 per cent., or 1,865.048 


... 2,867,701 



These ranged from 87*09 per cent, in Ahroadabad to 
6ST6 in the Ranch Mahals. In the last-named district 
only 81,354 out of 255,479 were * persons of a higher 
stratum,’ as distinct from those ‘ in the lower stratum ’ 
(p 16). The standard of living was— 

A s, cl. 

Average Minimum .1 17 2 

„ Maximum .. a 1 

* The average cost in the gaols is lis.20 la. (£1 6s, 9d.) per 
prisoner.' The yield of holdings shows that— 

In Ahmalftbad 10 per cent, of agriculturists 
(17,126), each represent in j» a family, Lave 
sustenance from their fields for only ,,, 0 months, 

In Kaii'.i 88 per cent, to <50 per cent. {20,600 
families), after paying debts, have sustenance 

for only .8 to 4 „ 

In Broach 10 per cent. (8,200 families), after pay¬ 
ing debts, have sustenance for only. 6 ., 

In Surat 15 per cent. (4,602 families) have susten¬ 
ance for only. 6 , 

Id Punch Mah ale, percentage not stated, ditto, 

ditto . 10 „ 

How, then, do they live ? ‘ Probably . . the money¬ 
lender keeps the poorer cultivator through the Reason of 
field operations and gets his profit by claiming the harvest ’ 
(p. 18). The people thus dragging through life are 
British subjects, be it borne in mind ; we have abolished 
predial and domestic slavery in India, and yet allow 
farmers to live in slavery to the moneylender ! * When 

the field operations are over the poor cultivator has to get 
work. His resources in work are day labour, agricultural 
and non-agricultural, carting, and cutting wood and 
grass ’ (p. 20). 

In the Deccak, the ‘ liability of famine greatly affects 
the lowest stratum of the population even in normal 
years ’ {p. 27). The submerged population, the ‘lower 
stratum, 1 number more than one out of five. The 
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<- • stoticlard of Jiving ranges between the average minim 
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Os. 6(1, and the average maximum, £3 6s. 5d., which 
ip simply a cruelly absurd statement, when the calculated 
average for all India was only 34s., and, probably, was 
actually thirty-three per cent, less than that. 

* Authorities are unanimous that many cultivators tail 


to got a year’s supply from their land. . . . The quality 
and natural advantages of the soil appear to be only 
one-fourth of those possessed by the Gujarat cultivator, 
though the acreage is double 1 (p. 29). 

‘ Proportion of cultivators with short supply' 


Supflt/. 

la Khondesdi, 15 to 66 per cent., say 40 per 
cent. (77,000 families, population 1,287,231), 
after paying debts, have for sustenance only 6 to 8 months. 
In Nfisik, 60 to 80 percent., say 65 per cent. 

(91,000 families, population 701,826), after 
paying debts, have for sustenance only ... 6 „ 

la Ahmartoagar, 25 per cent. (38,000 familius, 
population 751,228), not reckoning debt, have 

for sustenance only .4 to 6 „ 

In. Poona, 88 to GO per cent,, any 45 per eont. 

(95,000 families, population 900,621), ditto, 

ditto ... >*• 4 to 6 ,, 

In Sholapore, 40 per cent. (52,400 families, 

population 682,487), ditto, ditto . 12 

In 3 star a, 371 per cent, (say, 76,000 families, 

population 1,062,680), ditto, ditto ... ... 6 ,, 


(p. 30). Satara is probably the richest of those districts, 
Khandesh excepted, and Sholapore the poorest, so that 
thB particulars which give Sholapore twelve months of 
sustenance from the land apparently are not of much 
value. In spite of the facts given, and also that, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Cornish, in the famine of 1877-78, 800,000 of 
tho people in these regions died, and the admission that 
‘ probably not one-half of this number ’ (nine per cent, of 
the whole population) ‘ habitually live below the standard 
in normal years, and not one-fourth (£.«., 1,100,000) are 
compelled to live on insufficient food,’ the official verdict 
is i * There is no widespread distress any where in the 
Deccan ’ (p. 31). 
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TJifj Deccanniw are strange beings, with most unheanl- 
. ■pf ind condemnable practices. Nate particularly this 
(g. 83): ‘ Their habit,’ as Mr. Crawford says, * is to live 
from hand to month; as the Deco aim i earns more so he 
spends more on himself and his family—thoughtless of 
the future—content that the stomachs of his family and 
his cattle are filled ’ (p. 33). It is, indeed, grievous to 
think that, when the Doccarmi cultivator really can get 
enough of food to satisfy himself, that he should, even 
within his limitations, ‘eat, drink, and be merry.’ Of 
course, every other people in the world would go on half 
rations when they had the means to buy full rations— 
especially Englishmen. 

In the Kajinatak, or Southern Muratha Country, there 
is a population of 2,385,414. ‘ Despite its liabili ty to 

famine it pays a higher land revenue than the Deccan 
or Konkau ’ (p. 35). The ‘ lower stratum ’ comprises 
356,900 people. ‘ The cost of the standard diet is put as 
low as 18s. 4d. by Mr. Spence, but as high as £2 2s. 9Jd. 
by Mr. Trimalrao Vyankatesh for the same district. It 
must be remarked that Mr. Spence’s is one of the most 
careful and intelligent calculations made by any of the 
reporting officers. But it is probably rather low owing to 
insufficient allowance for pulse and condiments.’ 1 The 
gaol ration costs nearly Bs.20 8a. (27s, 2d.) per annum per 
head. The extra-mural ration coats Ka.25 4a. 6p. (33s. 8Jd.) 

. . . more grain and animat food five times a week is 
given. (Certainly no agriculturist would expect the 
latter luxury)’ (p. 36). 

‘ On the whole the cost of living is about the same as 
in the Deccan, or say Iis.30 (£2) to lta.38 (£2 10s. 8d.) 
per adult male and Us.70 (£113s. 4d.) to Us.80 (£2 6a. 8d.) 
per family of four ' (p. 37). 

■ Seventy-five per cent, of the cultivated area is under 
food grains. The reporting authorities agree that there 
is a large number of cultivators who do not get a full 
year’s supply from their lands.' The numbers are thus 
stated;— 


Sappty. 
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; ' In Relgaum, 40 to 63 per cent*, my 50 per cent* 

(86,900 families! population 864,014), alter 
paying <kbfc, have jig sustelnanee only *,* 8 to 6 months. 
In Dhavw&r. r >8 to 50 per cent*, my 40 per cent, 

(79458 families, population 882,907) ditto* 

ditto .** **.6 to 9 ,, 

In Rijapur, 4 per cent* (5,015 families, population 

626,889) ditto, ditto .* .0 to 8 ,* 

* This state of things is largely due to the amount hypo¬ 
thecated to the moneylender ’ {p* 87)* 

The conclusion was: f * * . with the immense possi¬ 
bilities of development through the new-born wheat trade 
and freshly-opened labour markets there is time to pause 
before heroic measures are initiated for the relief of any 
class in the Kamatak 1 (p. 39) * 

The Kdnkan proper includes the districts of Thanu, 
Kolnba, Batnagiri, and Kanara. Out of a population of 
2,209,100 there belong to the 1 lower stratum 1 546,700, 
with 336,000 out of 807,400 in Than a, and 26,500 out of 
421,800 in Kanara* The standard of living is— mini- 
mom Ml 17s. 5th, maximum .£2 18s, 4d. Cost o! living, 
family of four, as elsewhere, £& 13s. 9d. to .£5* 

* The food resources of the people in the Konkan are 
small. * * * Reports are unanimous that many culti¬ 
vators do not get a full year's supply from their holdings, 1 
The proportions of cultivators with short supply run™ 

Supply* 

In Thana, 10 to 30 per cent., my 20 per cent* 

100 3.50 families, population 908,548), after 
paying debt, there remains for sustenance of 

family . .** 4 to 5 months* 

in Kolaba, 35 to 75 per cent-, suy 55 per cent. 

(41,969 families, population 381,649), ditto, 

ditto * * ♦ * . + **.* *** *i< t. > 2 to <> * 

In Batnagiri, 50 to 85 per cent*, say 661 per cent* 

(120,947 families T population 907.090), ditto, 

ditto . .4 to 

In Kanara— particulars not given, 

(p. 42)- ‘. * . it is evident that the district of Ratnagiri 

cannot yield the food required by its population in normal 



/ (p. 43), * Looking at the Ghat cultivators further 
-aottfrh, Mr, Gumine says tho greater portion cannot got 
enough to allay hunger in the hot weather. Mr. Rand 
says one-fifth cannot, and according to Mr. Candy one- 
fourth cannot. Mr. Crawford entirely opposes this view. 
He quotes, indeed, the statement he made to the Famine 
Commission, that on the slopes and spurs of the Pahyadds 
“ there is not a single: monsoon, however favourable, in 
which the people do not suffer, without a murmur, most 
of the hardships incidental to a famine," But he declares 
that the labourer of the South Konkan now rarely suffers 
from a deficiency of food ’ (p. 45). Mr. Crawford seems 
to think this a not unhappy position ; but it does not 
appear that he himself ever expressed any violent desire 
to accommodate his own inode of living to that of the 
Ratnagiri * lower stratum,’ even as an experiment. 

In Sxkd, nearly wholly an irrigated Province, the 
standard of living varies from £1 10s. 9d. to £3 4s. Od. 
per annum. * From nearly all quarters the district 
officers report with some confidence a marked improve¬ 
ment even in the last fifteen years. 1 The people themselves 
will not admit it.' ‘ On the whole, notw ithstanding some 
drawbacks incidental to character, the Sindi has a good 
future before him, and, for many a year, in the absence 
of war or special calamity, the fear of general pauperism 
or acute distress will be far removed ’ (p, 47). 

The District reports are full of interesting details. Even 
of Gujarat the Prosperous, it is said : ‘ In none of the 
districts do the statistics show deaths traceable to want. 
But the reporting officers declare them quite untrust¬ 
worthy. The Collector of Broach thinks that some of 
the numerous deaths assigned to fever are caused by bail 
or insufficient clothing, food, and housing ’ (p. 69). In 
this opinion the Collector is supported by the highest 
medical authority in India, who, ahont this time, in his 
Health Report, declared that fever in many cases was 
merely a synonym for insufficient food and clothing. 

1 The reader will observe, 1 in the last fifteen year a.* 
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robably one million out of four millions of * fevi 
atlas reported in so-called non-famine years are really 
deaths from starvation. 

Mr. Kennedy says that, though better off than at the 
commencement of British rule, the people are less well- 
to-do than at the time of the last- -Revenue settlement ’ 
(p. 95). 

I stay my hand, though the material for quotation and 
comment is yet abundant. That member of Parliament 
would do India a great service who Bhould compel the 
publication of the various volumes from which, save 
three of the Nortli-Westem Provinces and Oudh. I have 
gleaned but scantily, leaving much for workers who may 
wish for more facts than I have recorded. 


fgL 


SOME MADRAS AGRICULTURAL FACTS, 



, Percfiritagoa of Assessments to the Value ot the 
Gross Produce at Commutation Ratos, 
Districts Settled, ; . ......... .,.. - 


Dry Lands* 

Wat Lands* 

Ouddapah . 

20, 13, 12 

22 

Kh&kft.. j 

i&i is 

21 

Nellore. 

18 

23 

Kumool.. 

16, 18, 17 

16, 17, 18* 19 

Ghingleput 

South Arced 

15 

20 

15 

31 

Triohiuopoly 

10 

28 

Tirmevelly ♦.* \ 


25 

Salem .. 

12, 18 

17,81 


* The Government assessment on dry lands in the settled districts 
varies from twelve to twenty eight p^r ce;A« of the gross produce, 
and that on the wet lands from sixteen to thirty-one per cent*, and 
not, as is often asserted, from five to ten per cent, in the one case, 
and from ten to 16 + 6 per cent, in the other, , * * Taking at random 
the Settlement Report of Nellore for the year 1898-99, we find that 
88*22 per cent, of the lands sold had to be bought in by Government, 
and that in the previous year this percentage was so high as 56 28, 
Mr* A, Ro gers, the well-known critic of the Madras Settlement 
System* an ex~momber of the Civil Service, and the greatest living 
authority on land revenue settlements in India, in a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of State in 1893, pointed out that, of the 1,988,864 
acres sold by auction between the years 1879-80 and 1889-90, so 
much as 1,874,143 acres had to be bought in by Government for 
want of Udders, that is to say, very nearly sixty per cent* of the laud 
supposed to be fairly and equitably assessed could not find pur- 
chasers,— The Hindu newspaper, 
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‘ It is not till lie hm go no into these subjects in detail that a man 
can fully appreciate how terribly thin the line is winch divides largo 
masses of people tom absolute nakedness and starvation,—W, C, 
Bkkrtt, 'Oudh Gazetteer, 1 vol. I p. 
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REPRE8KNTAT.TVE 


INVESTIGATION' 



THE PAN JAB : a Hand op Mast? Rivers, Wide¬ 
spread Irrigation, yet Much Need. 

The Director of Land Iiecords and Agriculture in the 
1‘anjab gave to the misleading 1 circular from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, a widespread and representative area for 
investigation. Ho had fifty-four copies which he sent to 
high officials at Delhi, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Derajat, and Peshawar. 2 3 Both European and Indian 
officials were engaged in the duty : twenty were Britons, 
eight were Indians (five Muhammadans, three Hindus). 

At the Delhi Divisional Conference in 1888, resolutions 
were passed, which (I) asserted that the opinion as to 
the 1 greater portion ’ of the population suffering from 

1 I oee the adjective m a protest against the manner m which, in the 

CrQvtunmcnfc etamUr, the question for inquiry was misdescribed. The 
Government instituted the inquiry to ascertain whether 1 the assertion that 
the greater proportion of the population ot India suffer from a daily insuffi¬ 
ciency of food we a wholly untrue or partially untrue.* No one. with any 
pretensions to knowledge had, before 1887, said that over one hundred 
millions of India suffered from * a daily insufficiency of food. 1 That was the 
Government gloss. Probably it might be said now—1901—ami truly said. 
Indeed, practically the same thing was said eight years ago. 

3 The places and names are ae followa 

Delhi - Messrs. Machonaohie, Purser, Douie, Kensington, AcderEon, and 
H, Abdul Ghani f Extra-Assistant Commissioner. 

JttttittuforMr, Francis, Colonel Birch, and Maya Das, Extra-Assistant- 
Commissioner. . Messrs. O'Brien, Harris* and M. Azim Beg, Extra-Aaristant- 
CommiBSioner. 

Lahore *—Messrs . Clark and Kami Gbaud* Extra-Assistant-CommIasioner, 
Hutchinson, It. Dane* and Bhagwan Das, Extra-Assistant-Commissioner. 

Mawalpijult* —Messrs. Wilson and Ghulam Farid, Extra* A&aLat&nfc-Com- 
miseioner. Major Boberts, and Kazi All Ahmad, Extra-Assistant-Coroinis- 
aioner, Mr. Gardiner, and Ghiilam Ahmad, Eztra-Assistant- Com .mission*?. 

Derajat,— Messrs, Dames, Ogilvie, Steel, and Ghulam Murtaxu, Extra- 
Assistant-Commissioner, 

Peshawar, —Messrs. Udny and Cunningham- 
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insufficiency of food ’ was erroneous ; (2) Nevorth 
.ile that is true as regards quantity of food. ‘ thero^fs 
little doubt that the diet is of a distinctly inferior class, 
even judged by the comparatively low standard of the 
country ’; (3) ‘ There is no evidence to show poor feeding 
is on the increase': (4) Special attention is invited to 
the great and increasing extravagance of expenditure on 
social ceremonies and customs among all classes ’ 
[a singularly inept observation in view of the inquiry 
in the Panjab by Mr, S, S. Thorbura, LC.S, which 
showed, as regards recourse to the moneylender:— 


1 Out of 742 proprietary families— 

444 were practically ruined— 

193 from bad seasons, plus small holdings, 
(55 ,, extravagance or bad management, 
i) „ cases in Court, 

35 „ unaacertamable causes, 

142 ,, from a combination of the above 
four; 

112 were seriously involved ; and 
186 are prosperous’]; (5) ‘The disease which pre¬ 
vents or enfeebles work is often the cause of insufficient 
earnings and consequent poor diet ’; and (6) ‘ Tribal 
characteristics and social customs, such as the seclusion 
of women, also laziness of character, constitute a very 
large cause of the poverty where it exists.’ 

Mr. J. It. Machonachia, then deputy-commissioner of 
Gurgaon, expressed the opinion that the standard of 
living was nowhere lower than in Gurgaon, c was satisfied 

* How tli<l Gurgaon become the lowest in this respect of the P&nj^b 
Districts ? The Pimeer (a pro*Government newspaper published at ABah* 
abad), on December 30,1300, in a long article wherein it was stated that the 
Financial Commies loner and the Lieutenant- Go vemor 1 displayed a le men tab ie 
ignorance of facts or indifference to their responsibilities 1 gives the reason. 
This was the consequence of the * lamentable ignorance 1 or * iudinference *: 

Gargaon, in 1877, had nearly 700,000 inhabitants ; 

From 3S37 (Lord— then Mr. — Lawrence being Settlement Officer) , the 
district had been steadily rack-rented ; 

In 1S77 rents were raised. Kalns failed, crops were rained; the Govern 
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f the average zemindar 1 (landowner) 4 and indeed 
zemindars flometliing below the average—usually get as 
much to eat a b they want,’ and then submitted the follow¬ 
ing generalisation on the situation 


(a) In fair seasons there is no act cal want of food, but the standard 
of living Is perilously low; directly prices rise or failing hejdth 
abridges labour, difficulties begin. 

(5) The 1 positive check to population/ disease, is painfully prevalent, 
showing itself, of course, most against infant or infirm life. 

(t,) Even short of starvation there is a stage where green crop*, 
herbs, and oven berries, are consumed In quantities larger than is 
good for health. I am not speaking now of that healthy supple¬ 
ment to grain food which is found in mustard*heads and grain* 
hoads taken in moderate proportion, but of cases where this 
green and flatulent food is the only sustenance obtained for 
several days together at a time. This feeding must demoralise 
the digestion and lower the vital power, and is no doubt one oE 
the causes why malarious fever, seizing on the debilitated frames 
of such poor people, works such fatal havoc among them in the 
autumnal months of a rainy year. Wild herbs and berries would 
be equally, if not more, injurious. 

(d) Short food is no doubt often a cause of migration, Several of the 
cases show this, and interesting details will be noticed here and 
there which show up the under-current of life going on among the 
poor. They evidently in their wanderings from one tract to 
another take little note of district or even provincial boundaries 
Such people are really too humble to be much affected by 
political conditions except as these bear directly on food. It is 
obvious that the supreme object in life for them is how to keep 
body and soul together, and the struggle is an arduous one. 

{t) The burdensomeuesa of marriage expenditure is very clearly 
sliown in some eases, and there seems real pathos in the fact 
that contracts loosely made, or at all events depending for their 
binding power on the good faith of the parties as vouched in 
parole agreement, are felt strong enough to last from one life 
to another, 

(f) Bpeeial diseases generated by special employments are at least in 
one case suggested, and I think that more intimate acquaintance 
with the practical details of handicraft and mechanical labour 


menfc demand, nevertheless, was exacted; result, officially admitted: At 
the end of five years 80,00 0 people had died, 150,000 cattle had perished, 
2,000,000 rupees of debt {£133,334) to pay the Government rents incurred, 
the people emaciated and unable to reap a good crop when it came. 
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might disclose other facts of tho kind. The ourbus use 
'i~ v impn» and inferior salt in one trade may also here be noticed. 
ig' iTliu immense power of tbo Email banya is shown cbailyin the 
enormous interest taken, and the way in which debt a are paid, 
e.g., by labour, or where loans ore made for the purchase of cows 
of buffaloes, in ghi. Other inquiries made on this latter point 
lead me to think that hero especially is exemplified the principle 
i Vie Victim’ The poorer a man is the lower the rate he will get 
for hia ghi—tho variations in price by no means coinciding with 
those of the bool market. , 

(K) It ia at first sight extraordinary, and on reflection it can hardly 
fall to lie suggestive, to notice, what a small portion of the life 
Of the poorer classes comes under the direct influence ov the 
rulers of the country. . . . The great fact of the ‘ fax Britan- 
nien’ is of oourse present, but beyond this the risible connection 
is of the slenderest kind. It is a fact worth remembering at 
times that lakhs 1 of the poorer classes never hove anything 
directly to do with us, and that tho lives of millions more 
impinge only once or twice on the observation of their rulers 
The man who was once, and only once, called to court--the 
•Kamiti,' whose experience «£ the rulers of hi:, district is derived 
from forced labour which was probably put on him by his 
larnbardar and no one else—-the episode of the young weaver 
growing comelbr and stronger on his regular coolie labour on 
the canal, and the satisfactory'payment of that labour—all such 
facts give, I think, a useful and certainly most interesting side- 
view of agricultural conditions which must, if duly remembered, 
render sober and practical any procedure we think of adopting 
in dealing with tho masses. A higher end, however, may be 
obtained." A man must- be either hardhearted or very ignorant if 
he can read such life-hi stories as these without experiencing 
greater sympathy for, end a warmer interest in, the people 
among whom he is called upon to work in a word, developing 
qualities which it is the tendency of official routine to destroy, 
and which, of all rulers m the world, Englishmen can bast afford 
to lose. 

What ‘daily insufficiency of food’ may mean is dis¬ 
cussed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Gurgaon, who 
says it may mean one or other of two things;— 

1 (1) It may mean suoh a shortness of supply of food as shall leave 
the man habitually hungry. Failing not an acute degree of de- 
fbwney, it may, without 1 caving him consciously hungry, be inadequate 


■ * Lakhs ’ = hundreds of thousands, 




WE INQUIRE, 
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the demands of physical exertion arising from his trad a 
. fiiaeatfion. If this deficiency exists, it will in fhe end tel! either 
by shortening life through depressed vitality or by causing actual 
disease* 

* (£) There is, however, another meaning which would refer 1 A 0 
daily supply of food to some physiological standard* An example will 
make this clearer- It is said that a healthy man in Europe takes 
into las body during the clay about ^tfa part of his weight in either 
solid or liquid food* Thus a healthy man of 12 stone weight will 
require 7 lbs, weight of food- Talcing the weights of a thousfmd 
prisoners in the Gurgaon gaol I find t he average height 5 feet 44 inches, 
and average weight .1 niaund 10 seers, or, say, 108 lbs* At this 
reckoning the proper weight of solid and liquid fond taken by a full 
bodied male adult of Gurgaon should be 4* 7 * Ibtf. The ratio, however, 
of food taken to weight of body of consumer must depend to some 
extent on climate as well as on habits of life, so that t hese would 
have to be allowed for, But further, according to physiologists, 
there is a standard of weight according to height, and it is quite 
possible, referring to the average height above mentioned, that 108 lbs. 
is below the standard weight for the average height, b feet 44 inches * 
CEcon. Inq*/ 1888, Pan]*, p. 5)* 


While satisfied the allegation as to daily insufficiency 
of food was ‘erroneous and misleading, 1 so far as the 
Panjab is concerned, this officer remarked ; t But when 
we go farther and inquire whether the food habitually 
obtained by the mass of the people is satisfactory as 
regards quality/ there must arise doubts* 


*1 remembo: once an epigram of the late Superintendent of 
Ohvmba, that the difference between a good and a bad year in 
Chainba was that, in the first, the people found half their food in 
roots and herbs, in a bad year three-fourths of the whole. "We, of 
course, have nothing like this ; but it to a grave fact that at certain 
periods of the year there 5s a considerable portion of the population 
which eke out their grain food with what they call “BAg” {mainly 
either grain or mustard leaf), and at other times with berries or wild 
fruits, such as the jamau, her, or atill more frequently with pUu; at 
other tunes with melons* Coming a step above this, wc reach a 
large class which live habitually on the poorer grains and pulses 
as distangoMied from wheat and barley* Looking these foots fairly 
in the face, we cannot deny there is [an] unsatisfactory uiasn of low 
diet in the country even in normal conditions*’ 1 

1 1 Keen. InqV 1883, i’anjab,p. 5* 

31 
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Certain fair-sample eases, with the HiVhistory of fcho 
families concerned, were obtained. The light they throw 
on Indian village exist once calls for the quotation of 
some of them in full. The sympathetic and diligent 
reader will become too much interested m these details 
of the daily round of certain of his fellow-subjects to 
resent the length to which these passages run 

CASE L 

L Name, Parentage, Casts, and Mmdeme. 

3., Earn. Bn kb, son of Ln,ohm&n, KftU-K&i, T&hsil Firozpur, District 
Gurgaon. 


IL Personal and Pa mily History up to date, 

2/1 watt born in village B/Lkhorn, raj Bhartpur. one year before 
'90 Vioramajifc (53 f&m now). That ymt *90 w m one of mmioe. 
My father was also a poor man; he had four aons—Rom R&ksb, older 
ih an X, Kullnn and Bhura, yonnger, Those three are settled in Satwari, 
Bkarfepur, giving left Bahdiora on account of famine. We did not 
work till ten years old, and we used to bring wood for fuel or herbs for 
food, We are six of m In the household. When I became 11 or 12 
I began to tend the goats of Tout! Ohijar. X got only my food and 
clothing in return for labour. My father and elder brother used to 
weave. As my younger brothers got bigger they helped in wearing, 
or with fuel and herbs. At 14 years of age we began to work iox 
zemindars in hoeing, etc,, and got 1 mma per day; the name in 
sowing time. We used to borrow some groan from different zemindars 
for food, and work it off in labour. Two or throe years matters thus 
wept on. I became mom intelligent, and took to the w eaving work 
with father and brother, Tho younger ones worked still at odd jobs. 
Until the *8 per 1 year 19 17 1 we thus remained without owing 
anything. 

l\, Cn that famine my father and mother, under want of food, were 
killed oft by tho cold of the months December, January, but still 
they left us without any debt. No on© indeed In that famine would 
give credit, As we could not get along in Balkhora we all came 
away to Batumi, where we Imped for easier days, aa it benefits by 
the water of the Tikri Nnddi. Our mother 1 * Bister too was there, 
imd she helped us to settle. Wo lived there on herbs and on what 
w® got by soiling wood and grass, and finally fixed our abode in that 


The yean mentioned are the fasli (or revenue) years, described else¬ 
where as having been instiflated by the Emperor Akbar, and still retained 
in most parts of India. 
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rtip the threat] of other persons, but our own thread* bought 
Be,l or 1S0 at a time. Two teem worn purchased /or Be A, from 
this one thm, 40 yards long end J cubit broad, was made up. This 
th&ih would be sold for Be. 1-5 or U 6,1-6, By this mean^ we employed 
odd times, and become well off for food. Betrothal of all four brothers 
had been made in tho lifetime of our parents. In 1918 my big 
brother married/ there waa no procession; he went with his B later’n 
husband, as is usual. He married in Dabak, Bhartpur* Rs,7 were 
spent, given to the parents of the bride* They sent no dowry or 
presents* We made no feast, on account of poverty. 

4. I n 1920 I married the daughter of HarMshan of N&i, Musumm&t 
PhulbL She ha^ been a good wife to me* We don't quarrel* On 
my marriage Ks.8 were spent, given to my motherdn-l&w. No 
marriage feast or expenses; no marriage presents, After marriage 
I lived in Sat war! three years* Chelna, boy, was born there; lie is now 
%2 years old, ‘When the woman (?) began to quarrel, and my mother- 
indaw having no male offspring wanted me to come to riiem, I came 
over here to my wife's family. Her father gave me then 20 seers 
grain and ones thatched house to live in, and weaving implements, 
worth some Ee.1-8* These implements are still in use. I have 
ken hero now about 20 years. One year after we came Sarwatt* 
second boy, was bom { now lie is 19 years old* After him two boys 
and one girl were bom; these died of small-pox* After these 
huniratan (now' 12 years old) was born* Five years after him Pur&u 
Mte (now 7) was bom. Four sons and father mid mother are our 
family* 

5. At Ms birth I gave my wife 4 annas worth of 'brijra/ t amms 
■gur,' and 8 annas <ghV ordinary food after this. Nothing was 
gNen to the 1 dluii at confinement, but she came, I gave her n 
ihtle piece of * gur/ however. When Chaum was 8 or 4, I betrothed 
him in Guvahsar, R.?.7 expenses—Rs.S to the bride's parents* Bs*2 in 
eating* My father hi daw found this money. At 12 Chaimr, began 
learning to we ave and working separately* In 1935 he married; 
BUS wore spent—rice Bs*2, sugar Bc J, ghf Be, l, cash to parents 
Rs.ll, The food was distributed among our brotherhood and seer 
to the bhisti and potter each. Nothing to anybody else, as we were 
poor* Five men went in the marriage procession ; the bride's people, 
besides ordinary food, made no presents* Of this Be* 15 my brother 
sent im Rs,5 marriage present from Satwari* My father-indaw, 
when the ceremony of washing the bridegroom on the threshold was 
finished, gave Be J I spent Rs.5 of my own cash, and borrowed 
Rs*4 from Hhan Singh Meo of Satwari. This debt was got at 1 paisa 
per rupee monthly interest* It was paid off by sending Ohaina 
himself to work ae servant to Dhan Singh nt Bc.l per month and 


food* In four months it was paid off* 


’he four annas interest be 


t\\ 

\\\ 
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^Wforked four day* extra for. In 1^5, when food was do&r and 
lather dn-law wanted him to take away lus wife, I borrowed some 
clothes from Bhoutia Muo # Im wife; I could not afford new clothes. 
No other cxpemcij, After bringing homes his wife. Ch&hia lived with 
me for three or four years, then on account of disagreement among the 
women ho separated, but still remained here three or four years; then 
of hi* own accord lie went away to his wifo*s people, 
il At Savant birth I gave his mother 8 ormas of glif, 8 annas g&% 
borrowing the money from Jaw/ hir Meo, My father-in-law gave 
15 seem Mjfet At about nine the boy began to help in the weaving 
business and bring in fuel, etc, 

A t Vo or 14 he began to do zemindar's work, earning half or one antra 
at hoeing, cutting, etc. Since last year he has started the wearing 
business fully with rue, I betrothed him when 12 or Hi in Hatpin, 
Ee,& expenses—Rs.5 to bride’s parents, Be ,2 to guests. He was 
married two years ago- Ba.9 were paid to the bride's pcurexitH; no debt 
incurred. I got nothing from them, Three men went in the marriage 
procession. Bride not yet come home, 

7. Barn Rattan, 12 years, 1ms beau married. No expenses were 
incurred, Puran 'Mali seven years old* has not been yet betrothed. 


Ill, JO&Uy Encp ernes of Food a«d Maititeiianve. 

8. No daughter. We are -five persons now. Three and a half seers are 
wanted for our daily food* At evening 1£- Beers of duly a is cooked, at 
noon 2 seers bajri is used (21 seers per rupee), i anna salt, oil, pepper. 
This given three annas per day* Balya U cooked in water; we don't get 
milk. Wo cat the 1 daiya * in tho evening, anil wlmt is left we oat in 
the early morning. The noontide meal is 1 rotV with it sometimes 
1 herbs,' or sometimes only salt is sprinkled over it. We don’t pay 
anything to the bhisti* bhangi, etc. The women bring water them* 
selves, and sweep the place, and bring fuel from tho jungle, and grind 
flour themselves, Bs.67 8a. h the yearly expense. On IIoh and 
Bhvftli, or on the visit of any guest, a chittack, or half pao of ghi is 
bought, about four annas in the year, Bs.fi'T 12a. in all* 

9. We five use clothes thus : for a man, 2 chadars 5 cubits long and 
3 cubits broad, and 2 dhotis 5 cubits long each, and 1 pagri of 8 cubits 
length. No expense in shoe-leather, a; we wear none* For the 
woman, 1 chatlar 4 cubits by 8 cubits, and 1 petticoat, 14 annus, and 
1 bodice, dyed at home, are wanted in tho year* The two hoys only 
have as yet one chadar each, 2 or 2& cubits long, in the year They 
don’t wear a dhoti. Expenses of this are made tap by purchasing 
two or three seers of thread, and nudring up the cloth at home* Total 
expenses of clothes, Bs.2 fin* No clothes for the cold weather* Ko 
ornaments. 

10. House vessels : only mie lota and one katova of brass were 
bought before 1934 for Be.l s and have been used ever since. The other 
vessels are earthen, and are bought from the potter for a paisa or a 



11. Cattle: none. 


1% Living house : two house a of thatched roof and one room got 
from a Meo, with ocaraa of wood put on by him. Ho hire. I have 
to thatch my houses every three or four years- Bupco 1 thatch, and 
8 annas wages for pitting it on. Leeping and other repairs I do myself. 
One ehappar is badly out of impair* I have put some dried bajrri Stalks 
over half of the xoot The Meo T s house Ml these rains, I weave in 
both 1 ehappara/ 

XV. Riimings. 

IB* Only one weaving apparatus in use at present.. Fine and coarse- 
oloth both are made* Six anna b wages for weaving 40 yards. In 
one day G yards are woven, but one day is taken up in preparing the 
thread —five days for 0 annas. The thick cloth (dom) gives 6 annas 
por two seers thread made up. This takes four, or sometimes five, 
days to do. This work goes on for eight months ; not in the rainy 
reason* Cannot say how much I turn out in the year* X can’t work 
now, as I am weak (looks rather more than his age), but do a little 
now and then. 

14. In the rainy season we, f ather and son and sometimes wife, do 
work at hoeing and sowing the spring crop* One or It anna each 
earns and the woman as much; thus we manage to find our dalh 
bread. At cutting of spring crops for 8 or 10 days at harvest we turn 
out to thflj field- Two or 2} seers grain per person are earned, My 
wife, too, sometimes grinds flour* We have a mill. Bhe jgets hall' 
anna for grinding five seers ; or she works in some zemindar 1 * house 
for crushing bajra or jmvar stalks, getting one or half seer as wages. 
The 12 years old boy has begun this year to earn bis daily mod in 
work for some zemindar. 

lib / t 1928 I bought a cow-calf from Kan A, koli, for Be. 1* I 
brought it up for four or five years. When it grew up it got in calf, 
and in 1932 I sold it to D liana, Meo proprietor, for Rs.25* He did not 
pay cash, but instead lie mortgaged 2 bjgh&s, 1 biswas land to me, 
Bince then I have been in possession of the land* In the Khadf I 
hire a plough and sow bajra and juwar, X get only one or two nmuntls 
grain* I don’t get, it ploughed and sown at the right time* Last 
year I got only 20 seers bajra* This year hiring a plough for Bs*l. I 
have sown juwar, urd, and til. The crop is a good one, X pay the 
revenue rate of the village, which comes to Es*2 7a* 

V* General Remarks. 

16* Expenses are about 113*70 a year, md this is cost of hiring of 
ftve persons. Income not known exactly in detail, but though it is 
impassible to strike a balance, It is said by the men himself that ho 
gets along, He is not in debt, nor does any one owe him anything. 
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im savings ar t i Bs,35 mortgaged in the land. But note the 
narrow margin, the extreme want of clothing no thick clothe* for 
the cold weather, The man's appearance is poor. He is thin. The 
woman te fairly nourished. SaWftn is moderately so. The third hoy 
is weak; the fourth is sturdy and wdhbuilfc, but has * Urge stomach. 
Note the three deaths from small pox; the ft disagreements* among the 
women'; t ho cold after the famine killing off the old parents; the 
easy uprooting from one place and emigration ; the apparent drawing 
towards the wife's family, 

CASE IV, 

I, NcnfnCj fia#'m\iage t Casta, and Besideme. 

1* Guta, hiofr&ri of Tkana Ifhurd, Sonepat T&bsil, age 40 years, 
Mussulman, 


II. Personal and Family History up to data. 

3* Our family was settled four or Bye generations in Bhowapur, 
Tahiti! Sonep&t. My father died in 1857, when I was some 13 years 
old, in Bho wapur. I remamed there, The aocond son of my father, my 
elder brother Kalandari, is some 10 years older. T had other brothers* 
One died in Bbov/apur. Two are living there. My father made tools 
and implement* for the zemindars, and also had some agriculture. 
The earning of the father and two brothers was some Es,3 a day, and 
a very good livelihood was secured. 

B, My marriage was made years ago in Bhowapur, The 
expenses were Bs.250. The money was left by my father in the 
tfhupe of ornaments, silver. My mother used to wear them. She 
managed my marriage. We paid fts.350 cash to the parents of the 
bride, who came from Jaksi, Tnhsil Oohana, I have had five children 
by her—two girls and three hoys. Three are dead- two girls and 
a boy. All three died under two years of ago. The two boys now 
living arc six and four years old. My wife is now Botnc thirty years of 
age. She brought no ornaments with her. I was rather old in com¬ 
parison to her and had to pay. It is thought a fault to marry a girl 
to one much older than her. 

4. After our fathers death we boys were young. Our uncles put 
us away from the shop. We began to work for the zemindars, 
getting one nmund per plough. We used to get 30 or 23 maunda of 
grain in the year* We couldn't manage on this, as we were a numerous 
family, so 15 years ago 1 came over hove. Some zemindars asked 
me to stay here, as T came round in search of employment, I came 
first alone, and having made arrangements and secured a hut, T called 
my wife. All my children were bom here. 


III, Daily Hxptns&ti of Food and Mwnimance* 

5, I live in a zemindar's house and pay Be,l-7 rent half-yearly. 
My wife works in cotton, earning ft or 9 pies [one halfpenny to three- 
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day* This Ajo keeps, and when my employment ia 

Stopped we get our food from this* 

@ # Ko cattle, nor any tod. My wife does not go out in the jungle 
for fear of the zemindars, feat they ah mild insult her* 

7 . Have two vessels of * kiinsi*’ other vessels of earth, and tools 
worth Bn.HG* Four years ago I spent Bs,7 in repairing them. 
Nothing since* Four months are busy in * takn work. In cold 
season a takii* lasts a year* But tin a year there is little or no 
cotton* and my work in stopped. At such times I get 1 sag in the 
fields (eh anna and so on) and get food out of that, To-day I got 
about a seer of this, the green leaf, in. the fields* The zenuna&tfl don u 
Btop this. They help u staring man, and besides it does the channa 
good cutting off its head* I don’t owe anything to anybody. My 
father left BaJJ and BsJ, two debts, to two men: They damand 
Jin,BO or Rs,40* T wanted to pay them Bs*10 r bub haven’t got it. 
My older brother hero works for the zemindars, Kalaudari, 

B. Kfdandad is married, and has two boys alive; one is 19 years, the 
other is some six or seven* He bad a girl, who died five years old, and 
four other boys, who all died under two yearn of age* 
ft, On IM (Bod fi= a Muhammadan festival) if I have money I spend 
B annas or Ite.l on food, some of which I give to the poor 1 Nothing 
to any priest or mullah* 


"®r 

nt ia oIj 


IV. Earning** 

10 . I was well here for some seven years* Since then I have been ill 
of spleen. T have become weak and cannot do full work as a lola&r* 
T make big needles * t&kd 1 for the women to use »t their cotton* 
wheels* I make four in a day* Each needle brings 3 paisa = S aimaa* 
The iron costa me one anna, so I make two annas,. Charcoal I get. 
It doesn’t cost much, I also makes holes (dant&) in grindstones with 
a „ool (tilnki), for which I get 9 paisa, paid in cash. At the time of 
harvest I work, getting li or 2 annas per day* Thus 1 make my 
bread and clothes* 

11 * Kalandari gets along better than I do* He gets 20 or 22 
maunds (m&tma==88$ lbs,> in the year, and cultivates some two kaeha 
bighas, paying Be, 1*3 or Es,2 per bigha* It is barani land* He hay 
a calf about 1 £ years old. He had a cow who gave him it. He sold 
the mother for fU*5* The calf was some mx months old. He borrows 
the cattle of some zemindar to plough his held, and does some 
blacksmith's work for him m return; doe bA t pay cash. 


V General Memarks. 

12* Guta Ls a decent-looking man, but his face shows marks of his * 
disease—a much enlarged spleen* Hie arms are puny* Note the 
Bs*259 paid at marriage and Kalandari’s hve children all dying under 
five years of age. 
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CASE VI 

I* N&m&i Pamnf ar/e 7 Caste } and Residence. 

1 , Kima, son of Matikarn, ^reaver, of Khubru* ftmiepnt, 48 years 
of age* 

XT. Personal and Family His fort/ up to date. 

% I WtlfK bom here, and my ancestors have been boro three or four 
generations* My father died when I was IS years old, 33 years ago, 
and my mother six years after him. My mother came from h. ha tar 
Baula m the Meerut district, My father died of fever when he war, 
60, and my mother about the same age, of 11 dam a (asthma). I have 
no brother or sister* I had a brother older than I, who died before 
m y recollection, 25 years of age. I was married the year before my 
father died, and 6 gohua‘ four years later. My wife came from 
IvhAnpur in Bobtak* Her age is equal to mine, X have one son 
24 years old and three daughters, one 28, one 25 or 26, one 7 years 
old* I had a daughter two years alter consummation of marriage, 
and she died six months old from smallpox* Had no other children* 

fl. Marriage was made by my lather- I don’t know how much 
money was spent. My son's marriage took place seven or eight years 
ago, and the Vgohua f three years ago* His wife came from village 
Pinana in ihU tab ail. She has one boy six months old; no other 
child* In my son's marriage Rs.3Q were upenfc—R*.20 were given 
to the bride’s father, Bs.10 spent in feeding the kinsmen, The 
bride’s father gave us only Its,7* 

4. I had my oldest daughter married 20 years ago, and the second 
Id yeara ago* t got Bs*18 on each occasion, and paid Bs.5 to the boy's 
parents. Bupees X2 or Rs.18 on each occasion were spent in enter¬ 
taining the guests of the marriage procession, and I gave clothes to 
each ghl worth Bs*7 or Be- 3. One girl has gone to Jowra, llohtch, 
and the other to Machrauli in P Amp at Tab sib 

XII, Badly Barnes of Food and Maintenance. 

5. We are six persons—I, my wife, ray son, his wife, my youngest 
daughter* and the son’s baby. Oar food is about four seers a day. We 
cafc’ebaima* There are two meals; half we cook in the evening aud 
half for breakfast* Breakfast about noon, and dinner after sunset. 
Dinner is mode of dalya. If we have sil (buttermilk) we put that in ; 
if not, we cat it in water. Sometimes n zemindar will give tie sonic 
buttermilk, We don't eat salt with the dalya, but we put 'sag' 
sometimes* In these days we put half grain mid half channa herb 
tops. 

It is about two seers we make up of both grain and herb* When wo 
get a lot of herb we use less grain* There ia no strength in the herb, 
but it helps to fill up the stomach. Our women bring in the chonna 
hetb, Tire zemindars don't mind when the plant is big , they do 
when it is little* 
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fik be ¥ /rotr IB, iTia.de of chtVmm gkiund and ..cooked by our women* 
;^;b4ave mil wo pub it in ; if not, we eat it shitless (alum). Balt is 
about 10 eeers to tho rupee, For ones x 5 msa fchen I get okattaoks* 
The b^iya does not give less because of the smaller quantity. Salt 
h certainly good for the taste. 

We cannot eat wheat, m it is 15 seer's the rupee ; we eat channi* at 

SET or 28 seers the rupee, 

6* We make ouv own clothes, buying the cotton, I have only one 
cloth (ahoW M which doet* for chaddar md for sleeping blanket too, 
I have a vest (kmiari) t under it, pa^i and dhoti. The £ gudri 1 X made 
this year ; it cost some & mmm for the stuff, We wear aims if we 
can get thorn I have a pair which belonged to a Jftt who died, and 
I begged them from bis wife, 

They were too small, so X had them out (shows them) so as to let 
out my feet. My women would wear shoes if they could them, 
but they have none—can't afford it. My son has a pair ; he bought 
them for 10 annas a pair last jeyt from the Ghamar here- 

7. I have five tools, Re. 1-8 or Bs.2 value. These work for fceq years. 
Our house is m the village Sh&milat. We pay rent for the ground, 
Be. 1-4 per six months to thelamhard&rs* Once a year one day has to 
be given in clearing out the canal channel. For thin X get one £ roti- N 
No other .service Is due from me for the ground. No o mam eats or 
metal vessels; all earthen. No c&ttle > never had any. No land. 
Just now live fey weaving. We glean in harvest time (silla uthate)* 
This year there is nothing. We get along by my paying my father'^ 
debts, nay &on paying mine, his son paying his. Wo a!) live together 
in peace* We never have any quarrels. 


XV* EarninyS' 

8. I make razai cloth (of coarse quality), and earn Re.l for weaving 
100 yards. This can bo done in 15 days, including the fixing up* 
This is one man's work* I work with other people's thread. My 
share is only the making up. My sou earns as much as I do, and at 
harvest time we each of us earn 1 or 1% anna per day in the field 
work. Beside this we get 4 roti 1 for one meal. Borne pay in cash, 
some in grain. Tf they pay in grain they give one seer less in the rupee, 
because, as they say, if we pay in cash you have to wait a bit, ten days 
or so; if you take grain we will give you a little leap l Thie goes 
on for 15 or 20 days each harvest, I don't work at all in sugar-cane; 
the zemindars all do their own work in this with the help of the 
charuaie. When we don't get the harvest work we have to borrow 
from the hanyc , but we know this is hard for us, bo we don't borrow 
if we can help it* The Juts made us build the school, the chaukidar 
beat us and made us work; but we got nothing, not even ‘roti/ 
This was last Jey t. Altogether twenty days' labour was given from our 
family and nothing paid* The Jilts got the bricks and wood, and we 
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see any official, no chaprai&i; ;*q names were written, 

9. I owe Bfc, 16 or Rs.17—Es.10 to Nantl Lai J&L This was on 
account C'f grain, and partly on account of my son’s marriage. No 
interest runs on this, but I have to work < no or two days for him at 
the harvest. Khubi and Duliya, two banyas, I owe. Ra.0 or Kfi.7. 
0 n thi s there i s half an an n a p er mpe v in tore st pc r month. This vvas for 
grain last rainy housoti* There wero great rains; I couldn’t do any 
work. I work also as a coolie on the canal, and there earn .lj- or 2 
annas a day. This is on the new canal. I worked as a tokriwala for 
1J annas. The chaprkai stood over us and made us work well* We 
mod to be paid daily or every third day, then once & week* The 
Sfthib used to pay the money him self, and no daafcuri, no nothing Was 
cut, no 1 Kulm * was allowed. 

The women clean the cotton for weaving and iht it up too, and 
clean up the cloth when It Is made. They work in the harvest and get 
one anna and one * rote’ This is only when they are strong* My \vi fe 
car/t do it now. She has given it up ten years ago* since her brother 
died* By reason of her sorrow she doesn’t do atiy work outside* 
S,h© begs buttermilk and does very little work at home. She says, 

1 Why has my brother died ?' He was very dear to her 1 
10* My father died Ee.20 in debt. This was on account of my 
marriage* I paid it oft in the course of several years; don’t remember 
how much interest. 


Y, General Bemarks* 


11. Kinra is a lively man, not stupid* Rather small made, but 
fairly nourished. His spleen is enlarged. Hindu. His son is taller 
and stronger looking altogether. K© explains this by saying that he 
has worked Home years on the canal. The wife look a old m& withered* 
The son's wife is down with fever. Her little baby is fat and well 
nourished, and crawls vigorously* The youngest daughter of Kim a 
also m healthy. 

Note the curious relation of cash and grain payments ; the { bcg&r * 
oi the school building; the fairness of payment on the canal. 

Another * case/ a glass-blower by trade, says: 4 We 
have no ornaments save a linger-ring, silver, worth two¬ 
pence, six household vessels of u kansi ” and brass, value 
about 2s, 8d, No cattle. Our forefathers did well; used 
to have cattle/ 

The ex-Lieutenant-Governor ol the Punjab (Sir 
Mackworth Young), then Commissioner and Super¬ 
intendent, Jullimdur Division, was extremely satisfied 
with the condition of the people. The assertion/ which, 

' 1 The greater portion of the population suiter from a daily insufficiency 
of food. 1 



CANNOT AFFORD EXPENSIVE RULE 

j|^4e way, no one but the Government of India made 
said to be ' wholly untrue. 1 'The “SerAtA” (two 
pounds of flour), which in common parlance represents 
the daily sustenance necessary to preserve life, is, as a 
matter of fact, actually available to a vast majority of the 
population, i ked out by pulse, vegetables, and condiments; 
and such a lot as M going hungry ” from day to day falls to 
so few that, it would be difficult to find individuals in such 
a conditions still more classes of people/ A comparison 
is drawn between the Panjabi cultivator and a Dorset¬ 
shire labourer altogether to the advantage of the former. 
Later, when I am dealing with the annual income of the 
Fanjab, this illustration of the ex-chief ruler may call for 
examination, 

Mr, Francis, settlement officer, thinks the example o£ 
rulers of Feudatory States may need to be imitated ‘ for 
maintaining the peasantry in bad years, 1 while Mr. Harris, 
officiating deputy-commissioner, considers the land is 
* sufficient to support the present population/ which, he 
adds, 1 it is to he hoped will not increase/ He concludes : 

4 As I would hold then that the starvation statement is wholly untrue, 
I would not seek for remedies, 9 But, 1 if remedies were needed, I 
would soy shortly: India is a poor country, and cannot afford a good, 
expensive, and sdentmc, Government. Our Government iu already 
fur too expensive, and gets more no every year. The departments to 
cut down would not, in my opinion, be for to seek. Native industries 
should be more protected to the exclusion, lor instance, of 
Manchester trade, 7 1 

Colonel F. M, Birch, Deputy-Commisioner, Ferozepore, 
forwards a report front Bai Maya Das, Extra-Assistant- 
Commissioner; in that report it is stated 

* Although an irrigation branch of the Sirhind Canal lias passed 
through the Faailka T&bril, fitill these unfortunate village a have not 
been benefited therefrom to any appreciable extent. In most placea 
the lands are very sandy and higher than the level of the water, and 
many people of the thirty-three % f illagos are reduced to poverty, so 
much so that many a man ha^ to lie dnwn hungry in the evening. 


T 1 Econ, Iuq., Panjfib/ ISSS, p, 21. 
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Colonel Birch VtimseU remarks :— 

« Xee regard to the general question* 1 should myself my that in 
most years the state of the agricultural population ol tins vast 
continent of India is tolerable. There is sufficiency of food for all 
The slightest variation, however, in season—a deficiency of vain, for 
instance—is immediately felt In times of scarcity or bad crops the 
pinch is at once felt, and m times of the failure of the harvest 
starvation ensues. There is no reserve, as it were, and no poor-law 
or poor-houses, to which the lowest classes may resort. The operation 
of caste is, in this respect* beneficial, It rescues from actual starvation 
oast*) fellows, and operates to supersede the necessity of a poor-law/ 1 

Mi\ M. R O*Dwyer, A^istant-Goinmissioner, Sliahpnr, 
makes some statements which conflict with the optimism 
bo generally expressed by the higher officials—indeed* the 
farther the official is from the daily life of the people the 
greater is his optimism. Only a Secretary oi State could 
use such language regarding India m Lord George 
Hamilton habitually employs. The rule holds good the 
other way also*-—tho nearer to the people the greater the 
pessimism, Mr. O’ Dwyer says 

* In the Thai land has little market value, and in seasons of draught 
very few moneylenders will advance anything on landed security. 
The result of this cause is that just now there is an absolute and 
appalling want of the necessaries of life, at least in the Thai* In 
moat oi the houses there is no grain at ail, and no means of pur¬ 
chasing any* The people have been driven to collect the seeds of 
trees and shrubs found scattered over the jungle* These are pounded 
up and manufactured into cakes, the composition of which is similar 
to that of saw-dust, and eaten generally by the people. All the 
women of the village may be seen every morning wandering through 
the jangle with brooms in their hands with which they sweep up and 
collect the u bakra V seeds- In fact these seeds at hmvpur and other 
villages have obtained a marketable value, selling at two nvuinde 
(82 lbs. = one maund) per rupee. 

'* Out of forty-one houses of zemindar and kaniins that I entered at 
Nurpux* Boland, Adukot, Adhiaargal, etc*, m only five did I find any 
grain at all. In all the rest bukra seed was the sole provision for 
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i,/women, and children, who may be considered as looking 
■Bti^ation in the face* 

4 The same description no doubt applies to the Thai tracts in Barum 
and Dora Ismail Khan and Jkang, which are similarly circumstanced, 
and the seasons in the Thai are so uncertain that drought of the kind 
occurs on the average in two or three years out of every ton/ T 

GhtUam Ahmad, Extra-AssistanUConmiissiorjer, col¬ 
lected. statistics and made inquiries from *10011 of good 
experience/ ‘I have obtained/ he says, * about two 
hundred examples from different parts of the district, 
which lead me to believe that the greater proportion of 
the lower classes of agriculturists and persons connected 
with agriculture suffer from a daily insufficiency of 
food .'/ 3 


< 8 L 


1 1 ftm very sorry that the time given me in which to make my 
report h ns been so short. In my first report I inentj E>ricd the standard 
which gives a sufficiency a f food for man, woman, and child, I also 
stated how I began my inquiries into the subject, 

* Since sending in ray report I have continued to collect stftti ics, 
and to make inquiries from men of good experience, I have obtained 
about 200 examples from different parts of the district, which lead me 
to believe that the greater portion of tho lower class of agriculturists 
aiul parson# connected with agriculture suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food. This assertion is at least partially true* I have been in this 
district for more than a year, of which time about three-quarters have 
been spent in camp, and I have been making inquiries into this 
matter for several months. The folio wing are the causes why thh> 
insufficiency of food prevails among the class to which iny inquiry 
was confined, 

L I* 1 ffi e Piudigbeb Tahsil, and in those parts of the Fatahjang and 
Attack Tahsibi which arc dependent on rain, the cause is drought, 
and consequent bad harvests, but it is very strange that in those 
parts of the district which arc irrigated by well a the same result is 
found in many instances. From this it appears that the principal 
cause of insufficiency of food h not drought, for if it were the parts 
irrigated by wells would not suffer/ 


Another Muhammadan Extra-A&sistant-Commission&r, 
Ghulain Pari cl Khan, speaking of a district with 420,771 
inhabitants, of whom the Hindus number 68,000, the 
Muhammadans 857,742, and the Christians 29* In his 


1 ' Ecoil, Inq., Punjab/ Vm t p, 3-5. 
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.port he throw? an interesting light on the habits ar 

practices of the people. Much of what he says will help 
to an understanding of Indian character. Rrom his 
remarks the passages which follow are taken :— 


4 It cannot he dented that among the Hindus there are pfttsons 
'wiiOHts income ei me Insufficient; and their number, though much less 
than that of persons of the mine position among Mulmimnnffivris, is 
certainly not small* In this class I include the three following 
class*:-: of men - (I) those who get a small quantity of juwar or bajra, 
and chiefly subsist on vegetables ; (:2) those who cannot get sufficient 
food lor two meals a day, and consequently take only ono meal, and 
for the second either eat parched grain or nothing at all; Oh those 
who can get no grain at oJl, and subsist cither upon vegetables or by 
begging. About ten per cent, of the total Hindu population are men 
who fall under one or other of the above heads* The deficiency in 
the quantity of daily food doe* not so harmfully affect them as to 
bring them to an early grave and make thorn unfit for moving about, 
but it causes disease, and they cannot be said to pass a happy lift 
but are weak and unhealthy, and sometimes even die from the same 
cause. Thin state of things seems improbable on first thong]its when 
we consider the case of people living in cities and towns, because the 
outward appearance of these people seems good, and their mode of 
dress and bearing m public preclu des the idea of their belonging to the 
cltiss of persons who cannot gat sufficient food. ButanacquairLtaij.ee 
with their social state and an insight into their private affairs will 
give strange results. In the Punjab one considers it a degradation to 
give publicity to one’s poverty, and it is a custom to conceal from the 
knowledge of equals the narrow circumstances of one's family, and to 
show that one is living in an easy state of life, Such persons are 
technically called “ Sufed posh,’* who, though they do not go entirely 
without food, they can hardly get sufficient food daily* A greater 
number of such Hindus will ho met with in villages than hi towns* I 
mean that those men who form the ten per cent* of the toted Hindu 
population referred to above m getting an insufficient quantity of 
daily food, are chi oily inhabitants of villages. Their food consists of 
juwar, bajra, or grain, which they are too poor to procure hi sufficient 
quantity* But the deficiency is made op by an admixture of vegetables. 
Insufficiency of food evidently affects a maids health and comfort 
without immediate danger to life* Thus among Hindus he If per cent, 
will be found who live at starvation point, and this is a small per¬ 
centage ; but a good number have an insufficient quantity of food, 
being ten per coot* as explained above, 

1 The greater part of the population of this district is composed of 
Muhammadans, being eighty per cent, of the whole. Their sociai con- 
ditionis very low. They subsist chiefiyon agriculture, breeding cattle, 



MUCH UNDERSURFACE STARVATION m 

by manual labour m weavers, washermen, shoe-makers, blacksmiths, 
.carpenters, etc* All th^se are now equally suffering from poverty* the 
Reason being that the peasants {aemmdELrs) for whom they w wk are 
tbc-madves in a state of deep poverty. Home families of peasants 
(zemindars) are still in a prosperous and wealthy condition, and these 
may be divided into two classes—(1) those who are actually rich, and 
(3) those who from their appearance nmm to be wealthy but are in 
hu:^j heavily burdened with debt. The clean clothes and contented 
appears,nee of the latter do not bespeak their true condition, but a 
knowledge of their debts, and an inspection of their household 
furniture brings their poverty to notice. Tb a object of this long 
description is to show that in outward appearance there will be found 
a number of persons whose seeming wealth may lead one to form a 
favourable opinion of the condition of a whole country or community, 
wMl0 their real atate does not correspond to their apparent condition. 
The came its the case with the ordinary peasants (zemindars). In 
particular villages the natural fertility of the soil or well-applied 
labour may conduce to signs of prosperity, but the community cannot 
lie said to ha generally in a flourishing condition, Though no doubt 
the canals have dona immense good in this distr'ct, and the people 
who are benefited by them arc prosperous (and the same may be said 
of those living in the vicinity of the rivers] still the alienation of their 
lands and their debts are on the increase. The people of the T!ial 
and of some pi\rts of the Bar ore poorer than the rest. They chiefly 
depended upon cattle breeding for their livelihood, but this has now 
become very difficult for them owing to the establiyhnioBt of grazing 
reserves* scarcity of water and fodder, and owing to drought, while 
tin: expanses of the care and the keep of the animals, and the demand 
on account of grazing dues press heavily upon them. As a consequence 
they are quitting this mode of earning a livelihood. 

£ In the ordinary times, i.e, f when there is neither plenty nor 
scarcity, the number of Muhammadans who live at starvation point is 
f our per cent., and the number of those who have insufficient food is very 
large, and in my opinion it is not an exaggeration to fix it at twenty per 
cent, Especially in the last two or three year 4 the want of ram has 
much increased the number of such persons, and had it not been for 
the railway whs oh brought down grain, wheat, and bajra from the 
eastern districts, a famine would Jbava certainly occurred. But Urn 
import of grain saved the district from ruin. The number of persons it 
starvation point (four per cent.) is not overstated, because in the towns 
and "villages in several parts of the district the residents are generally 
so poor that they cannot get food for two meals a day, and usually oat 
only *>uo© f and their number, viz., four per cent., if not tindcrstatcd is 
certainly not exaggerated. The twenty per cent, who get insufficient 
food usually get a piece of bread and cat it with turnips or rag, mbdng 
salt with the latter, or they take along with it some bread made of 
hajm, juwar, or grain, Tile majority of the peasants (zemindars) live on 
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In this year bbakra (Tnbalua terrextm)> which is nofc^ 
pM grain, formed the chief food of the people in the Bar, Tim], ,an^ 
jVToh&v. Some people lived upon watermelons only* or on the dried 
seeds of the same mixed with a quantity of grain. In the summer 
the people of those parts where 4 \piMu 11 (the fruit of the wan, 
Satvido-ra oUoulcx, tree) grows, assembled in the Bar, where they 
lived night and day on the “ piblti,” and sometimes sold their surplus 
gatherings of the fruit in the nearest towns or villager, and with the 
few pice thus earned purchased flour to eat. These were mostly 
Muhammadan women* 

4 Of Ml those substances wh'ch serve the purpose of maintaining 
life the bhakra in the worst. It causes dysentery which sometimes 
endi fatally* The number of persons Living in thin way is twenty per 
oent* The number of indebted peasants {zemindars) is much greater 
that) tfiis* They are secure against the want of the necessaries of life 
because they can raise money on the credit of their land produce, and 
the Hindus advance them funds in the hope of ultimately grasping 
their landed property* In this way many of them have transferred 
their lands to the Hindus either by sale or mortgage, and others are 
doing so every day, Though these people get food in the shape of 
jawar, grain, barley, or bajrn, for the present, the day is not far 
disbud when they will fall into tho same state in which their brethren 
now are. Such persons are no& less than fifty per cent, in number. 


Colmiol Ommaney, Commissioner anti Superintendent, 
Derajat Division, while asserting there is ' neither a 
regular nov partial insufficiency of daily food/ in a long 
and unusually interesting report, goes on to remark :— 


* Th'*; v indebtedness, about which bo much has been written, is a 
condition that landholders suffer from more or less in many other 
countries, and has had to be dealt with by their Government* Much 
the same causes load to similar results everywhere, <ny., the Govern* 
ment demand in cash instead of in kind thrown villages into the hands 
of the capitalist in Palestine (Oliphant'a **; Haifa T1 ); borrowing onth r : 
security of tenure, consequent debt and interest thereon, leads to 
transfer of land and emigration (Froudc's 14 Oceana 11 ), In this Division 
tho inelasticity of the cash revenue system hm been greatly moderated 
by suspensions and remissions when necessary, and by the 'introduction 
into; the insecure tracts of Bonntu Dora Ismail Khan, and Muzaffhrg&rh 
of an assessment fluctuating with the cultivation and croph—a system 
that if worked efficiently m admittedly a great boon, but even under 
it when a man pays no revenue because ho baa no cultivation, he 
must needs—for his own maivitemuee, and that of bis family and 
cattle, and for seed,—incur debt, though hero again the Government 
are prepared to advance him money for purchase of cattle and seed. 
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0 ^ ^©11 as for agricultural improvements* Once in debt, however, the 
oohtpmmd interest in kind and vash rapidly swamps him; then 
follows the civil court, execution fat decree t and if under threat of 
imprisonment he has not parted with his land, he may now be com* 
polled to do so. For unthriftiness, extravagance, and dishonesty, the 
Government can do nothing, but where in any way our system gives 
an unfair advantage to one party, the creditor, over another, the 
debtor, who belongs to tile largest and most important class of the 
community in this country, special measures have to be considered to 
protect not only the latter, but also Government interests. While 
largo aud necessary expenditure is incurred to strengthen the defences 
of the Empire, it is surely of equal importance to provide against the 
undermining of the foundations within* Slowly but surely the village 
banker has acquired a hold of the land such m he could not have 
obtained but for the conditions of the law under our rule, I am con* 
cerned only with the Mussahnan districts of this Division. The people 
arc totig-sufforing, but indications are not wanting of the spirit that 
has been aroused in the murders o? exceptionally exacting creditors 
that occur from time to time* In Hazara, in 1679, when 1 was 
Deputy 'Commissioner, the relations between tbc Mtiie4iuaiis apii 
moneylenders became very strained owing to the way in which the 
latter bad ran the former into court and pressed the execution of 
decrees, A wealthy banav in a large village was burnt? down, md the 
Hindus became very much alarmed and unset tied. The simple order 
of liberally interpreting and working the law relating to exemptions 
from attachment, acted like oil on water; and so also in this Division 
four or live years ago, suggestions to courts on similar lines brought 
comfort to many a home.' 1 

The final deliverance o f the two Financial Commis¬ 
sioners —G. Gordon Young and G. B. Elmslie—is that 
not only does no considerable portion of the Panjab 
'suffer from a daily insufficiency of food,* but 1 the very 
reverse of this is the ease, and specially with reference to 
the lower classes in agricultural tracts to which particular 
attention was directed. ^ It was added that only years 
of ordinary prosperity were alluded to. 'In seasons of 
deficient rainfall or abnommlly high prices, from whatever 
cause, there is doubtless a large section of the people who 
come perilously near to starvation.' 3 'If the statement ig 
applicable to any section of the population at all, it is 

1 1 Eeon. Imp, PaftjitV 1S8S, p, 44. 

* Ibid,, p. 57. ’ 7 m<t. t p. 57. 
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^bather to the poorest of the urban population than to the 
agricultural classes. In many cities there are classes of 
exceedingly poor artisans 'who feel the pinch of high 
prices acutely, and women of respectable position whose 
small earnings will not at the beBt of times do more than 
keep body and soul together,' 1 

The foregoing statement appears, on the whole, to be 
justified, as the population in 1901 is only three-quarters 
of a million less than, with good government, it should 
be- This is mainly due to ' large sums of money coining 
into the districts from the member;, of families who have 
taken service outside.’ B 


§§ 


T «Econ* Inq., Punjab,’ 1338* p. 57. 

* Col, Pitch cr, Conference at IMht, March 30 1 1388. 
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THE ASSIGNED DISTRICTS OF B33.RATL 

The districts of Bern- are, provisionally, administered 
by the Government of India. They were obtained many 
years ago as security for certain payments to ho made by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, Deccan. Some day, when the 
conditions arc fulfilled, it may be supposed there will be 
a re assignment. To 1888 the districts were amongst the 
most fertile and the population the most prosperous in 
all India. ' Famines are unknown in Berar/ said the 
Secretary for Berar to the Resident at Hyderabad, on 
April 25, 1888, k and there is no reason to believe that 
any person need suffer from insufficiency of food/ 

The report made by the Commissioner, Mr- Leslie S. 
Saundors, is so admirable an exposition of a small farmer*g 
condition under exceptionally happy circumstances that 
I quote it in full:— 

No, 1809, dated Anwaoti, April 4,1888 

From S. Saunukrs, Esq*, C.S*, OostMissiioNSit, Hypekabau 

Asmtim BismtcTs, 

To the Secretary for Bcrar to the Resident at Hyderabad, 

With reference to your telegram, dated the 2nd instant, calling for 

reply to your confidential letter No 2266, dated the 3rd September 
last, J have the honour to say that . - , although a few replies have 
come in and more have been promised in a few days, I do not expect 
to be able to submit a final communication to you on the subject 
before the ISth of the present month. The real facts of the case, so 
far m it refers to Berar* is that little or no real poverty oxists in 
the provincei 

1 .Does the greater proportion of the population of India suffer from 
a doily insufficiency of food'? 1 

This is the question on which an opinion is asked. The question, 
rightly understood, applies to years of average good crops only. In 
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'/abnormal times of famines and droughts, fell© settled at ale <aLmm 
ib necessarily disturbed, and, with regal'd to such times, there cm be 
only but one reply to the question, namely, that the greater promr- 

of food * W !r,0 ^ l t ‘ tl ° n oi ,tri<3la niuet Bnffer frolu » daily insufficiency 

When we talk of suffering from an insufficiency of food, we must 
exclude from our consideration classes whose means of obtaining a 
livelihood art not confined to their capacity to labour only. So lor." 
as one has any thing which has a saleable value in the market, or on 

. B **™y ° f wl11011 yan got money advanced to him, starvation 
or insufficiency of food cannot affect him. if the year is of averse 
crops, and the country has its usual supply of food for all- As a rule 
it is only when one has parted with his all, and has nothing which 
ho cau put m the market for sale, or with the Banins as a security, 
that he must look to hie daily labour to supply him with his (cod • 
and msnfticioncy of food or even starvation may stare him in the 
ace If there arc any exceptions to this rule, they arc (apart from 
that class of misers who would even starve themselves only through 
a perverted nature) the cases of persons who are provident, and who. 
for a time only, live on scanty supplies, because they wish to got out 
of then temporary difficulties. The more we have of such cases the 
better, and the only regret is that they me so few in the agricultural 
population Of India. This now brings me to tha consideration of the 
normal comhtion of the labouring classes only. Their distinctive feature 
IS that if labour fails them, either through their temporary incapacity 

tssstsr ot “ —“v-—** »p» w u 

Now the most important and pertinent inquiries are-lst, what 
aort of food does an Indian labourer usually take, and what quantity 
of it makes it sufficient, and what is its value in moliev ihepresent 

an7nmnkb CCS: ' wb f f r3 ±he average earnings for the year of 

cL m™^ Urei ’ 1 8ld ’ W J at re8ults do6S tt comparison between the 
earnings expenses point to. 

To eiiabio mu to form an opinion upon these points from facte as 
,ltey flctuidlj exist, i arranged two interviews—one with a few' in- 

the whole province of Berar generally. mlCf ' to 

01 “ India,J f^'^mr generally consists of the husband 
and bis he. Generally both of them work for their livelihood, 
lint between these two they have to support a third member who 
earns nothing* v 

This third member is either an aged, blind, helpless, parent, or a 
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child under ten y^ara of ago, who must be fed, but who -nnnob con- 
'-tribute in the least towards his maintenance, The year's expenses 
of this family are for sufficient food :— 

if a. cl 

Jowaroe.—At one ^eer for the lueband . the same for the 
wife, and half a seer for the child per day, 91^ goers 
(the year consists of M5 days). The value of this 
Jowarea at 20 seor$ a rupee is *** 8 DIO 

To or D&L— For the whole family seers 91], at $ seer a 

day, The value of the dal at annas a seer is Ml 0 15 1 
Chilli*— For the whole family 16 seers, at B} tolas per 

day, "Value of this 1 Mirchi ’ at aim&sa seer is 0 15 l 

Salt.—For the whole family 87 seers, 1 at 8 tolas per day. 

Value . *; ... 0 6 2 

Oil for cooking piu-poses.- For the whole family HJ- 

aeers, at 2^ tolas per clay, at 6 annas a seer. Value 0 5 9 
For petty expenses,- For the whole family, at I| pie a 

day for the year*.* .. 0 8 10 

Kerosine oil for lamps.—At one anna foi' eight days, the 

value of the year's oil ... . 0 3 10 

Total . M 10 7 


Holidays, 

Dipwali ... . 

... 0 2 

8 

Akshtritia .. .. 

... 0 I 

4 

HoU .- .. 

... 0 1 

4 

Pifcm .,* ... .. . 

... 0 1 

4 

Expenses on account of guests ... .* 

... 0 6 

8 

Clothing for the w hole family for the year 

... 0 16 

0 

Total exponses for the year ... 

... M 19 

H 


Earnvrtgs, 

Now the earnings of the family for the year :— 

£ s, d* 

The husband gets two annas a day and the wife one 

anna a flay. Earnings for the year ... ... 4 It 7 

Deduct fov 45 days in which they have no work *,* 0 11 B 

Balance.. ,£4 0 4 

Excess.—A dd for earnings in the harvest season fov sixty 
clays at two annus a day for the husband, and o m 
anna a day for the wife ... *.Q 15 0 

m U 4 


1 Or 215 lbs, per head* In view of the fact that the average for all India, 
including cattle consumption, is a little less than one-half of this amount, 
the reader will not fail to note the significance of this statement In its 
bearing on the physical condition of the people.—W. J>, 
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. /The comparison of the earnings and expends would show 
while the labouring fatally in question gets .€4 15s. 4<1 a year, its 
expense % on what it QO udders its adequate supply of food and 
clothing, ota, would amount to 19a, lid But I must hero remark 
that the scale of expenditure given above U a ‘scale winch has never 
yet been practically reached by a merely labouring family, but is a 
scale which it aspires after, and beyond which its ambition does not 
go. In fact* labourers have freely admitted to me that they have 
never as yet commanded the expenditure given above, and that the 
scale applies actually to the class immediately above them, namely, 
of cultivators who follow cultivation on their own account, and not 
as mere agricultural labourers, but who- either from the small areas 
of f heir holdings or from very limited means of cultivating them, or 
from their involved pecuniary affairs, draw only a portion of their 
subsistence from the laud, and eke it out by offering their labour to 
others who have a seed for it. Hence it would not be unfair to the 
< aborning classes to deduct <£2 Os 9d. from their yearly expenditure, 
as given above, and my that there is an equilibrium between their 
earnings and their expenses, 

I must note here one important fact which can never be lost sight 
of, that the labouring classes actually live from hand to mouth, that 
they hare not even a day's reserve of food with them, and that if 
labour fails them even for a day, they must go to a kindly Jraonhi 
neighbour (the Marwadi would give them nothing, as they have no 
Security; to which alone the Mar wadi looks before making loans), and 
be indebted to him for the day's supply of Jo ware e, hoping to return 
it only at the harvesting season. 

In the scale of expenditure I have included nothing for marriages 
•in the families of the labouring classes. But I find that these 
marriages are conducted with the greatest prudence and economy, 
and not allowed to trench upon the year's supply. A girl's marriage 
costs almost nothing to her parental The bridegroom himself incurs 
the whole of the expenses, which again are kept quite within his 
means. If a boy is to be married ? he is engaged by the year (‘ salkmuo *) 
in the service of a fanner who undertakes to supply him With his food 
mid clothing for the year, and makes him also an advance of abou 
fta/20, the, year's salary, This sum is spent on the marriage. The 
* aateiroo/in all, always earns more than one who is not a * aalkaroo/ 
The demand for ‘ snlk&roo ’ is also in excess of the supply* But a 
1 yalkaroo 1 must be always at the beck and call of his master, and has 
fco do much harder work. The labouring classes choose to secure 
their comparative independence, and awe content with what their 
minimum capacity of working brings them, and put forth their 
maximum capacity only temporarily, and only in such cases of 
necessity. This is certainly a hopeful state of things, as the labourers 
could be a little better off than they are now if they chose. 
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7, note may be taken of the fact that when 


v^&foseholdor in Beta* is in a position to purchase salt 
according to his requirements, he provides for 26 lbs. 
per head per annum, more than twice the average 
consumption, 

The out-turn of wheat in this most fertile Province 
during the past nine years was lamentably low. The 
average for the whole region in 1896-97 was put at 
754 lbs. Actually the produce was only one-fifth of that 
‘ average'; as witness the following:— 


Year* 

Lbs, 

per acre. 

Total in kins. 

No. of Acres, 1 

1833-92 . 

196 

78,000 

868,000 

1892-9il . 

172 

76,000 

965,000 

1898-94 . 

222 

97,000 

928,000 

1894-Pii . 

206 

; 81,882 

889,826 

1895-06 . 

145 

48,649 

747,025 

1896-97 . 

70 ! 

11,841 

861,425 

1897-98 . 

146 

, 26,511 

890,878 

1898-09 . 

112 

! 21,892 

486,86$ 

1899-1900 . 

81 

1 

251 

17,910 


Average of nine years 


144* lbs. 


What possible good can it possibly do to the Indian 
minorities to allow so misleading an average as that 
of 754 lbs. per acre to remain on record? They assert 
12J bushels should be reaped; they acknowledge but 
bushels were actually reaped. Yet the high average 
remains to delude the Viceroy and to mislead the public. 
The very optimistic opinion of the Kesident at Hydera 
bad is scarcely borne out by the Census returns. There 
ought, in 1901, if all had been as excellent as was 
described, a population of 8,332,114 inhabitants; there 
were on March 1,1901, only 2,752,418 


A deficiency of 579,606 

—or one person out of eight * not there when the counting 
took place* 


* Agrie, Statistics, p, 371, 


- Slat Abs., No. 85. p. 1, 






















l I have, never concealed idy opinion as to the extreme gravity of 


our financial position, and I believe that 

t* komusg but the fact that the present system [in India] is 

ALMOST flBOtTEE FROM ALL INDEPENDENT AND INTELLIGENT CRITICISM 
I1AS ENABLED IT SO LONG TO SURVIVE,” 

Sra Louis Mallet, 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State for India* 
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THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Amongst the papers concerning the Inquiry of (888, 
only the letter of the Madras Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the observations of the Board of 
Revenue were given to me. I cannot, therefore, furnish 
details for the south like unto those already given for 
other parts of the Empire. The Madras authorities 
found it difficult to do all that was required of them: 

' some Collectors have pointed out that the collection of 
such evidence is incompatible with the secrecy enjoined.’ < 
A3 to the reports received, ‘ His Excellency in Council 
desires to express his general concurrence in the con¬ 
clusion of the Board and the majority of the officers 
consulted that, in this Presidency, no considerable pro¬ 
portion of the population suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food in ordinary years.’ Some of the collectors were 
decidedly of a different opinion. Mr. Le Panu, for 
example, was of opinion that ‘grinding poverty is the 
widespread condition of the masses.' Mr. Conklin 
au.d aubther were of opinion that in certain sections 
of North Arcot many poor people go through life on 
insufficient, food. The Madras authorities continue ; * It 
is, of course ’—[why of course, considering there are ample 
statistics in every district in the Presidency?]—‘ very 
difficult to form any idea as to the real condition of the 
poorer classes, and still more difficult to ascertain the 


' In i-esprct to thi\t ‘secrooy’ the Madltu Government, In the covering 
letter to the Clover nment of India* have this paragraph 
S . , the Press in Madras were aware of the institution of the inquiry 
forming tbe subject of this communication soon after the dale of the ftr&t 
of the Circulars under reply, and they refer to a notice regarding it which 
appeared m the Hindu newspaper of the Etkd September last, This, 
however, \vm a letter from a Jteiigal correspondent, stating that the Inditm 
Mirror had tmnounoed; the institution of the inquiry* The article to which 
the Bhfljtd make allusion, and which was published m the Hindu of the 
23rd September, was, apparently, bas&d upon information supplied by the 
Bengal Press. 1 urn to state that every care has been taken by the authorities: 
here to prevent the inquiry becoming in any way public. T 
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jjbndition in past; years so at. to frame any reliable 
parison; but the Government consider that it is un¬ 
doubtedly true that wages have risen, that articles which 
formerly were luxuries are daily move and more becoming 
necessaries ’ [true, but where, and amongst what section 
of the population?], ‘and that the old thatched hut has 
been and is being largely replaced by the tiled house, tor 
ample evidence of these changes is furnished by every¬ 
day experience. At the same time the Government 
entertain no doubt that the native labourer generally 
speaking lives almost from hand to mouth, and has little 
reserve save a few cheap ornaments upon which he can 
fall back to meet bad seasons and want of work.’ 

It is a favourite maxim with Sir Henry Fowler, and is 
often repeated by him, that the portion ol the produce 
taken by tire Government amounts to eight per cent, 
only on the gross yield. This statement is confuted 
elsewhere by Government statistics—twenty-six years’ 
old when used by me, and, therefore, available to Sir 
Henry Fowler, who was made Secretary of State for 
India on the 10th of March, 1894, It will, therefore, be 
well to record what cultivators of 1901 say concerning 
the proportion of their produce which is actually taken 
by the authorities. 

In reply to an appeal, publicly made, for information, 
on this point, I have received a number of communi¬ 
cations and much information. Dewan Bahadur B. 
Baghunath Bow, who passed from the Madras sub¬ 
ordinate service to become Prime Minister of Indore, 
writes:— 

* Expenses of cultivation of ordinary lands means the 
value of the seed and the wages paid to coolies employed 
by. the cultivator of lands, This is generally thirty per 
cent, of the gross. It does not include anything for the 
feeding of the cultivator, much less for the proper nourish¬ 
ment of his family; it does not include the cost of any 
manure used. For other lands, viz., superior and inferior 
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expenses of cultivation are generally greater; more 
fieed is wanted for inferior soils ; more weeding for 
superior soils, particularly the black cotton soil. 

‘ The word “ etc.” in the circular order of the 1878 
Edition is a convenient loophole. It may be said that 
it includes the remission for bad years, 

‘Now the Government are said to get one half of the 
net produce which is never less than twenty-five percent, 
of the gross. This is only in theory, Actually they receive 
on an average more than fifty per cent, of the gross. On 
paper it is shown to be between twenty-five and thirty per 
cent, of the gross, by over-estimating the gross produce. 

1 If the gross be 100, the Government professes to 
deduct— 

* 29 for cultivation expenses, 

‘ 15 for bad seasons, 

* 28 for Government assessment, 

‘ 28 for the lyot. 

‘ If these would tally with the actuals the ryot would 
have sufficient left to him to tide over one or two bad 
years; but the actuals are different. 

‘ Suppose the gross produce in reality amounts to 75 
instead of 100, the result would be— 

1 22 cultivation expenses ) 

< ii * i j I or 44 per cent. 

11 for bad seasons j 1 

1 28 Government assessment, or 38 per cent, 

‘ Id for the ryot, or 18 per cent. 

or two-thirds of the net to Government and one-third of 
the net to the ryot. 

‘ As the real amount of the gross produce decreases, 
^o the share of Government would go on increasing and 
that of the ryot decreasing. 

‘ A village measuring 305 acres of wet land has been 
assessed on the estimated gross produce of 8,557 to 9,000 
colams; while it never produced more than 6,200 on an 
average. The yield since the years of the re-settlement, 
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Fasli 1303, has been colams 5,300; Fasli 1304, col am s 
5,275; Fasli 1305, colams 5,024; Fasli 1306, colams 5,820; 
Fash 1.307, colams 5,760; Fasli 1308, colams 5,108; 
Fas!: 1309, colams 1,8,13, According to the theory of 
the letter and spirit of the Government Order, the 
assessment of this village should have been up to colams 
1,612, or Rs. 1,674. The lived assessment is colams 2,862, 
which raises the percentage to thirty-seven per cent. If 
there is any doubt in this case, I am prepared to hand over 
the village to Government if I he allowed to draw from the 
Government Treasury annually the sum of fixed assess¬ 
ment perpetually.' 


Other testimony of a like detailed and emphatic cha¬ 
racter will be found in Appendix II. to this chapter. The 
reader is begged on no account to avoid reading what i.s 
there printed. 

It wa s in connection with the Presidency of Madras 
that the Government of India enunciated the dictum as to 
the normal increase of population under the governance 
of Britain. The district of Anantapur had suffered 
grievously from famine—(at its worst it had not suffered 
quite half so badly as one of the Bombay districts in 
1900, in spite of all the railways in that Presidency)— 
and the authorities put its record forward as that which 
justified any expenditure and the taking of any steps so 
long as wasting populations were turned into increasing 
communities. What was the standard of growth which 
railways and British administration were to produce '? 
It was this 

‘ Population as it would have been in 1881 with 
normal increase at 1^ per cent, per annum.' 

That is the ‘ normal increase ’ good administration in 
India has a right to expect, says the Government of 
India. Since that ideal was set up, Southern India has 
had some ugly scarcities, but there was not, during the 
period between the two censuses of 1891 and 190,1, a real 
famine (that is, an officially-recognised famine). 


.p&pf i during these (comparatively) fat years, has the 
M&dim Presidency fared in view of the ideal set up 
in 1884? 

Three districts show a slight increase over the 
‘ normal 1 ; 

Nineteen show, in some cases, hundreds of thousands 
fewer inhabitants than there ought to have been* 
Yet India generally (not leaving Southern India behind 
the other parts of the Empire) has been covered with 
railways. And railways (with good administration, of 
course) were to ensure the * normal,* 

If the * normal 1 had been reached — 


Anantapur would have had 

25,934 additional people, 

Bellary 

M 



88,383 

it 

11 

Coimbatore 




103,251 

it 

il 
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1 1 

1 1 

150,979 


ti¬ 

Gan jam 

u 

ft 

11 

169,835 

it 

ll 

Godavari 

It 

J- 

n 

87,316 



Kuraool 


It 

ft 

36,760 

it 

i' 

Madura 

If 

IT 

it 

167,560 


n 

Madras City 

11 



10,997 

it 

n 

Malabar 

It 

tt 

it 

262,406 


n 

Neliore 

<i 


IT 

185,499 


tt 

North Arcofe 

» 

I1 

'f 

299,168 

ii 

tt 

South Arcot 


It 

It 

136,913 

;i 

*t 

South Kanara 

it 

5* 

ts 

70,869 

11 

»i 

Salem 

H 

l.t 

It 

51,081 

■ t 


Timievelly 

it 

H 

11 

142,715 


it 

Trichinopoly 

ti 

ft 

It 

183,497 

■ * 

ii 

Tan j ore 

i ■ 

ft 

tf 

812,909 


*i 

Viz&g&patam 

II 


11 

280,828 

n 

it 


Total missing 2,733,955 


In some districts the ( normal * has been exceeded 

Chlngtaput had 5,260 more than the J normal’ 
Kisfcna tJ 1M82 „ f , 

Mgiri „ 6,684 ,, 

Total 23,422 

Plus; 23,422 Minus: 2,733,955 

+ Minus over plus: 2,710,533 
















A ■ 


* In omc districts, notably Fyaabttd, Gouda! Kheri, and parts of 
Sultanpur* at a tixne of supposed financial pros surf 1 * tbe revision of 
the fi'^easnienlj was burned on, and a greatly enhanced demand V?ftB 
imposed before the Settlement Officer had had time to adjust the 
rights and liabilities of the various sharers and under-proprietors 
affi cted by the operation. It is not difficult to under stand that such 
a course as ibis necessarily entails great hardship on the persons 
directly responsible for the Govern men t revenue, and result 0 In their 
frequent default 1 —Oudh Revenue RicroHT, 1872-3* 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

In the estimate in 1882 of the value of Agricultural 
Produce, Lord Cromer and Sir David Harbour put these 
Provinces at the head of the list,,? No part of the Empire 
■was so prosperous as these provinces. The agricultural 
produce per head was LI 10s. 9d. against 18s. lOd. for 
Bengal, and 18s, 2d. for the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. This was an utterly fallacious estimate, and 
ought, on the instant, to have been recognised as such. 
Because of it, however, on the re-assessment early in the 
Nineties, most excessive rents were imposed. One con¬ 
sequence has been seen in the dreadful experiences 
through which these Provinces have passed since the 
new assessments came into operation. To take a few 
districts only, the percentage of enhancement on the 
previous demand in various assessment groups in the 
various districts may be given thus:— 


District 

Bilaspur 

ttfcoui 

Hoshaugabad 


Per Cent. 
1G2,105 
95,97,55, 
9% 50 
09, 87) 96 


District, 
Bangor 
J ubbulpur 

Nagpore 


Per Cent-. 
68 , 42 , 53 , 48 

95,97,M Gfc 

50 

>20,21,28, 24 * 


In 1882 the value of the agricultural produce in the 
X^ro vinces was put at £14,166,667* In 1898-99, on a 
reasonable estimate, it was found to be £7,282,574, 
Before proceeding to record the evidence on which so 
much comparative prosperity was announced, an example 
may be given of the manner in which the Government of 
India places contradictory and untrustworthy information 
before those who wish to follow its labours, as recorded 
in its own publications, with intelligent interest. In 

* On the day on which X am preparing this chapter for the Press* the 
Antfto-Iiuii?wi contributor of The Outlook, an ex-official of eminence, in epife 
of iill the beaching of the past two famines and the fact of exorbitant 
increase of rent having been exacted, complacently refers to the 1 lew 1 
aseessment of these Provinces. Tbc remark h made, regardless of the 
relative produce of the soil, and against ranch evidence to prove the ante 
highness of the laud revenue. 

Speech by the Hon. B. K. Bose, in the Viet regal Council, March 28, 
1900. 
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volume of Agricultural Statistics for British Ini 
900, is a section (pp. 380-413) containing a statement of 
the average yield for each district in the various Presi¬ 
dencies and Provinces. I turn to p. 410, where I find 
tables giving the average yield (lbs. per acre) of principal 
crops in each district of the Central Provinces, 1 vake 
wheat, that cereal in certain districts being greatly 
favoured by the cultivator in this region. I abstract 
these particulars:— 


DiwU'ict. 


Saugor 
Damoh 
.Tubbulpore 
Mandla 
Seoni... 
Narsinghpur 
Ho3hangabac 
Nimar 

Beta! 

JJ 

Ghhiadwan 

n 

W arc! bar 
>> 

Nagpur 

Ghand 

Bhandara 

Balaghat 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Hambalpur 


. Irrigated 
Unirrigated 
, Irrigated 
Unirrigated 
. Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated 


Averstge for the Province 

Irrigated . 

Unirrigated 

Both .. 


Period ending 


1892 

1896-97 

Lbs. 

Lbfi, 

640 

GOO 

i 640 

500 

700 

640 

700 

600 

700 

620 

740 

660 

740 

620 

960 

000 

740 

640 

— 

.1,000 

740 

620 

— 

1,000 

640 

600 

700 

580 

— 

1,000 

700 

580 

! 640 

580 

; 5oo 

500 

! 640 

580 

700 

600 

700 

1 600 

700 

1 

600 

S __ 

925 

<— 

570 

— 

600 
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seema clear enough. It does not seem possible, 
••T;;\iat!»'suoh details, to go wrong. Take the acreage, and 
multiply it by the number of lbs., and you have tho yield. 
It would not be safe to do this in the present instance, 
for, on page S71 of the same publication, the yield in 
tons for tho whole province for three years is given, as 
well as the acreage. A few columns of figures supply 
much food for thought:— 


<SL 


Yeas. 

Yield in lbs* 
par acre* 

Acreage* 

Tonn. 

.1891-92 

437 

3,904,000 

760,000 

1892-93 

405 

4,197,000 

762,000 

1893-94 

322 

3,986,000 

575,000 

1894-95 

329 

3,393,348 

602,275 

1895-90 

307 

2,714,454 

868,088 

1896-97 

390 

1,969,623 

332,845 

1897-98 

576 

2,171,714 

543,095 

1898-99 

408 

2,505,299 

458,169 

1899-1900 1 

173 | 

1,619,989 

194,070 


The average for the whole period was 872 IbH. per acre 
OH- bushels) per annum. Had the tables of averages, 
professedly taken from selected fields, been realised, the 
yield would have been over-estimated on the whole period 
by thirty-four per cent., in some years by fifty per cent,, 
ard in one year by over seventy per cent. Such contra¬ 
dictory statements make an undoubted acceptance of the 
conclusions put forward by the Viceroy, when speaking in 
Council even, altogether impossible. Continual and clew 
examination is always essential in respect to Indian 
statistical statements. 

The story of tire condition of these Provinces, as 
revealed in the secret economic inquiry of 1881-82, may 
now be considered. The region is almost wholly agri¬ 
cultural. Such income as is not derivable from the 
cultivation of the soil must be of little account. In an 
area as large as Italy there are only five towns with a 

83 
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iulation exceeding 30,000 each, while aggregations 
^people ten thousand and more in number are only sixteen. 

1 Agriculture affords the immediate means of support 
of almost the entire population, and it is on the agri¬ 
cultural condition of the Provinces that the well-being 
of the inhabitants as a whole depends.' In 1882 it was 
considered that the provinces were exceptionally favoured 
by the comparative certainty of the rainfall. 1 The soil is 
so exceptional that it will give good return to an amount 
of labour which applied to most other soils would be 
entirely inf met nous. Wheat lands seldom receive more 
than two ploughings before they are sown. The light¬ 
ness of the Government revenue is notorious. . . . The 
development of railway communication has taken place 
subsequently to the fixation of the present revenue 
demand, and the State has as yet had no share in the 
enormous increase of agricultural profits which has 
accrued from the connection of the Xarbada valley and 
the Nagpore country with the port of Bombay.’ 

«It is a natural inference,' the Chief Commissioner, in 
addressing the Government of India, says, * that in the 
Central Provinces the profits from agriculture are larger, 
and the cultivating classes in more comfortable circum¬ 
stances than is the case in many other parts of India, and 
that this is the fact is the opinion of all officers who have 
had an opportunity of contrasting the rural conditions of 
these Provinces with those obtaining in the more thickly - 
populated districts of Upper India.’ 

A few spots on the bright sun of these alleged com¬ 
paratively wealthy Provinces are admitted by the official 
apologists, e.g., the law courts are ruinous to the suitors, 
the moneylenders are extortionate rogues, and the hill 
tribes are too little clothed, and have too little to eat. 
The conclusion is this :— 

‘ There is no doubt in these Provinces a great deal of 
poverty, but there is very little distress. The people are 
well fed, and the only section of them who can be said to 
be hard pressed for bare subsistence are the hill tribes, 



mm thax one farthing .each per day add 

W/ h . ■ 

;\vH6;#r« but little more provident than the beasts of the 
forests, and have to undergo similar vicissitudes in daily 



food. The volume of wealth is rapidly increasing, and 
there is no lack of employment for those who wish for it. 
If only more of the money which the Provinces are re¬ 
ceiving reached the producers, and lass was intercepted by 
moneylenders and middlemen, the condition of the people 
might be described as prosperous. Bnt over them hangs 
the grip of the usurer, and the shadow of the civil courts.* 

The indebtedness, apparently, was very great. * Out 
of twenty-three whose circumstances were investigated in 
detail, eighteen owed money' (p. 49). ‘Out of fourteen 
tenants, eleven were in debt — .£346 in all.' ‘Eleven 
tenants reported on were all in'debt —.£362’ (p. 55), 
‘Out of 1,847 tenants, 1,588 were in debt, and the 
Tahsildar of Burhunpur estimates that at least nine 
out of ten of the tenantry of the Tahsil are in involved 
circumstances’ (p. 60). 

Then, the people can exist—if existence it can be called 
—on almost nothing. 'The most instructive fact brought 
out by inquiries into the condition of five families of the 
labourer class was the extraordinary cheapness, of a bare 
subsistence. A Baiga basket-maker, whose family con¬ 
sisted of his wife and two small children, made, on an 
average, twelve baskets a week, which he sold for 2 lbs, 
of unhusked rice or email ixiillet, each, His monthly 
earnings were thus about 100 Iba. of un husked rice, worth 
rather less than a rupee. The family not only managed 
to live on this, supplemented with jungle fruits and roots, 
but saved annually about a rupee’s w orth of grain, where¬ 
with they purchased the scanty clothing which sufficed 
for them.* This should be, aB it probably is, the world’s 
record in cheap living ! ' The average works out thus: — 

Total earnings in food per annum ... i(5a. 

Less, saving for clothing . Is. 


Leaving for food 


15 s 


This was to be divided amongst four persons, and 
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ives 3s, S)d. each for fifty-two weeks, or less than fa 
, 'of one farthing each person per day! That is, when 
imhusked rice can be obtained at 100 lbs for Is. 4d. 
But, in 1882, the year in question, common rice was 
selling at Jnbbulpur ,32 lbs., at Nagpore 33 lbs., and at 
Bat pur at 64 lbs. per rupee. Let it be remembered this is 
an official statement concerning an inhabitant in what was 
then supposed to be the richest Province in the Empire. 

Of the Raipur district it is said there could be no clearer 
indication of the easy conditions of life in the Ghhatisgarh 
division than was furnished in 1886, when the rice crop 
was barely a quarter out-turn. T.he people did without 
relief from Government. Yet, in 1900, on the second 
famine within a few years occurring, that very district 
gained an eminence reached by no other district in India 
—forty per cent, of its population were, at one time, cm 
Government relief. 

These Provinces, according to the accounts freely given, 
and as freely (and as falsely) repeated to-day, were highly 
prosperous. Yet, when the shock of famine assailed 
them, the ' highly prosperous ’ people died by the hundred 
thousand. 


(fiT 


Famihb Mortality Kesdltb or 1897 urn 1900. 



Percentage of 

3No. of Inhabitants 

District, 

Decrease on Expected 
Popniation, 

fewer than 
should liftve been. 

Jubbulpur 

24 

179,082 

Seoni 

27 

99,241 

Narsingpur 

W 

108,250 

Manila 

21 

92,324 

Damoh 

24 

79,316 

Saugoi* 

35 

209,111 

Bagah&t 

30 

114,120 

Bilaspur 

27 

317,268 

Hoshartgabad 

30 

160,739 

Chink badan State 42 

15,344 

Makrai tl 

45 

Total 

8,309 

1,370,010 


Thns, in what was alleged in 1882 to be the most pros¬ 
perous part of the Empire, scarcity and famine demand 
so terrible a total of human victims. 
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ASSAM. 


Of this fertile region in Eastern India, Mr. Darrah 
concludes an examination of the condition of the Chief 
Commissionership, by saying;— 

(a) The vcvenu g is collected with c&so everywhere but in Sylhet, 
and scarcely any arrears remain over after the close of the official 
year. In Bylhei, where the assessment is lightest of all, the difficult} 
la tine to the litigious ctwaeter of the people, not to their poverty. 
The Sylhetia has the strongest objection to paying his revenue, and 
exhausts all the resources of subtilty to avoid doing so. The people 
of Assam Proper arte much simpler, and, having the money at hand, 
pay it with readiness. 

(&} Every district possesses extensive areaa of eultmable waste, 
consisting largely of grass laud, which could be reclaimed with com¬ 
parative ease. In other words, the land available is f&r in excess of 
the population. Therefore, it is impossible that th«?o should be the 
slightest difficulty as to the means of subsistence, 

(o) Beggars arc almost unknown in the Province. I have only 
seen one during a residence o! four years and tours in every district 
but the Giro and Xaga Hills, 

(cl) Coolie transport is not to be obtained by Government any* 
where but in the KMsi Hills without impressment. It is impossible 
to associate the idea of poverty with a people who cannot be induced 
to work voluntarily for Government at even more than the ordinary 
rates paid by private persons, 

(e) Regular employers of labour are compelled to import at very 
serious cost the labour they require. This is the difficulty which has 
from the beginning so prejudicially affected the tea industry of 
Assam, There can be no want of the means of subsistence amongst 
a people who by refusal to work oblige the planter to import his 
lajbour at an initial cost sometimes exceeding Bs.IOO a head, 1 


The Chief Commissioner affirmed this in these em¬ 
phatic terms: ‘The conclusion, I am to say/ remarked 
Mr. Dankes, Officiating Secretary, in the letter to the 
Government of India/at which Mr. Fitzpatrick arrives, 
on a careful consideration of the materials before him, ljs 
that, so far as the Province under his administration is 
concerned, the question raised in your letter need cause 
the Government no anxiety whatever.* 

1 1 Sofce on Lha Condition of the People of Assam/ p. 3R ‘Eaue. Inq. 
1SS8. 


* up tu this date this declaration of policy [concerning agricultural 
improvement] remains a dead letter au regards facilitating the supply 
of capital on reasonable terms, and the protection, repair, and extern 
gion, of wells, tardea, and embankments, or other works of land 
improvement other than canals* ft will continue to be a dead letter 
as long as those questions remain as at present at the unfruitful stage 
of fitful discussions inside the Government cilices between a Secre¬ 
tary hero and a Member of Council there, and as long at the necessary 
step is deferred of appointing strong Commissions to review the dita 
and experience already gained, to make such further Inquiry as may 
bo necessary, and to map out a line of action/— A. H. Hauhikoton, 
Officiating Commissioner, Fyzabad Division, Otidh, 18£SB, 


AJMERE-MERWARA. 


This io one of the regions under the direct control of 
the Government of India. In view of the censures freely 
meted out by * India ’ to subordinate governments and 
especially to Feudatory .States, here at least ought to be 
perfectness of administration. Yet, Ajmere-Merwara is 
selected in the report of the Famine Commission of 1901 
as one of the regions in respect to which stern condemna¬ 
tion had to ho expressed. The particulars concerning it 
in 1882 are of special interest, Munshi Balmakand Das, 
Tahsi'dar, Ajmere, furnished the following exposi and 
analysis of the condition of four villages: — 



Villages 


Keren 

Masuuu. 

Jmvftua 

Masada, 

[ Khurvva. 

I, ■ 


(a.) The average number of 
persona in a family 
(b) Total population oi village 
and its area:— 

(1) Number of housee 
{£) Number of people 

5 

180 

880 

6 

185 

750 

, 

255 

1,795 

<D I 

' . . 'b J 

i 

(4) Area cultivated 

(5) Area uncultivated 

Biff- 

1,935 

565 

igo ’ 

400 

I ! 51 

! 

Big. 

8,200 

9,953 

Total area 

2,500 

2,000 

5,800 

13,153 

(c) Approximate produce 
during the past 20 years 

Its. 

4,20,000 

Bs. 

2,27,280 

Bs* 

8,00,000 

Es. 

1,80,000 

(d) Approximate amount of 
debts incurred during that 
period 

10,000 

50,000 

15,000 

12,500 

(&) (1) Incidence of produce 
for each family (one yearj 

180 

98| 

191 

71 
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Village b. 



lutrop 

Maeuaa. 

i 

,Tuwana 

Manila* 

' 

Leeri 

Khnrwft. 

F&.k&rsu 
Pieiwigan,. 

(2). Quantity of produce re¬ 
served for payment of 
Government Revenue 
and debts and village 

Be. 

Its. a.)i, 

R*. 

Its. 

mettMs. 

41 

24 4 0 

50 

‘ | 

23 

1 • r ' 

(3) Net available for con¬ 
sumption and reserve 
Block . 

B9 

74 12 0 

141 

48 


(4) Quantity required by the^ 
family for eonsmnpfelon on 
coconut of food, clothing, md 
other necessarieg of life sur- 
pluB or deficit; aotl if the 
Utter* how it is met,.. 


Generally speaking, the whole 
slock ia consumed in feeding* 
clothing, etc,,and no saving or sur¬ 
plus is kept. On the other hand* 
in most cases, there is a deficit, 
which is met by fresh' loons, 1 


(5) Proceeds of occupation, besides agriculture, by members other 
than the head of the family:— 




Village; h. 



Kerop 
hi asuda. 

Juw&tm 

Hasnda. 

Leeri 

Khurwa, 

P&karan 
Pisangam 

(a) Ordinary labour ... 

Es,a. p* 
69 8 0 

4° 

Bs. £wp< 
70 0 0 

Its, a.p. 
10 0 0 

(£>) Sale of dry wood, 
thor, bush, etc* ... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(c) Sale of grass, etc* 

(d) Sale of milk, curd, 

ghi, etc. 

ti 

it 

>v 

i) 

2 8 0 

2 12 0 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

(e) Sale of cow-dung 
cakes, etc. * 

... 

... 

— 

... 

(/). Final results : — 

(1) Total earnings of a 
family in a year 

161 0 D 

.145 8 0 

236 0 0 

88 0 a 

(2) Total liabilities— 

{<*) Old debts . 

68 0 0 

278 0 0 

40 0 0 

80 0 0 

(£) New debts 

IS 0 0 

70 0 0 

10 0 0 

20 0 0 


1 Kota by Mnnsm Balmskand Das, TahsUdar, Ajmum P* 2$7. Inquiry 


of 1988* 



































ANALYSIS Op FAMILY INCOMER 

ttrftbable foreoant— 

Additional profits by increased cultivation,) ™ , y . „ 

of debts, etc. ... ... 1 1 Iea3 ° se * bclow ' 
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( <T<mw m not frequently used by agrlouR 
(j) Articles other than ) turists generally, but they use vegetables, 
grain used as food 1 specially onions, to the extent of about two 
( ehittafce each in addition to food. 

In the case of village mewmls :— 


<SL 



Villages. 


Kercvp 

Jmvana 

j Leeri 

FaJuiran 


MaeutU, 

Maeuda. 

Khuma. 

PitjFmjcnn. 

(1) Number of inmates in a 





family 

(2) Receipts on account of 

4 

4 

5 

8 

village p erqmsi tes (average 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Rs. 

per family) 

(8) Approximate income dur¬ 

30 

20 

40 

85 

ing the past 20 years 
(4) Incidence of income on 

12,000 

10,000 

35,000 

17,500 

each family (one year) ... 
(5) Income reserved for re¬ 

60 

50 

70 

25 

payments o 1 debts, etc, ... 
(6) Not available for con- i 

10 

10 

20 

5 

sumption, reserve stock, ‘ 
etc.... ... ,p( ... 

i 

m 

40 

50 

! ! 

20 


The quantity of food required is as follows:— 

For an adult male . 2 lbs. 

Ditto female . 1} „ 

Children *. 1 lb. 

There can be no doubt that the condition of the agriculturists 
generally is far from satisfactory. The average number of persons 
in a family is between five and seven, and the area under cultivation 
in the possession of each family is between nine bighas and 26 
bighas. The average income of a family, calculated from an approxi¬ 
mate income for the last 20 years, comes to Rs,88 and Us,286 
annually, or in other words, Be.7 9a. to Rs. 24 per month. The inci¬ 
dence per head falls at Rs.l 8a. to Rs.S 9a. per month, which is quite 
insufficient considering the quantity o! food required at the rate given 
above. For a few days after the harvest is reaped they [the agricul¬ 
turists) have a sufficiency of food, provided the produce is not wholly 
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(m away by thrir credit or a. When they have no grain left, theV 
elthor incur frerii debts or live upon m ahicha and sanwan (self-grown 
groiiisj, which are not considered m conducive to health ; on the 
other hand, they ore said to render people weak The ease of the 
generality of the agriculturists is deplorable. In the first place, the 
&bare of the produce they get is hardly sufficient to keep uiom up for 
the whole year; secondly, moat of them are heavily burdened with 
debts, and no sooner the crop is ripe, the creditors take the earliest 
opportunity of taking away a greater portion of what has been 
earned with hard labour. The agriculturists, as a mile, cannot do 
without a creditor. Although he may be a cause of their ruin, as 
soon as they get a share of their produce they would make them¬ 
selves merry at all hazards, thus spending all their earnings in a 
short time. Then they require food and seed. They have, therefore, 
no otJier recourse but to go to their creditor, or h. Ura, as they call 
him. When once a debt is incurred, it m very difficult for an agri¬ 
culturist to extricate himself from the clutches of his creditor. 
Interest upon interest is added to the capital, and eventually the poor 
man has to part even with fcia landed property. Such being the case, 
the agriculturists have not the means of making any considerable 
improvement on their JancL In the Kholsa villages, they have the 
satisfaction of making some improvements when they like, inasmuch 
as they can obtain i&cnwi advances for the purpose; but the case is 
quite different in istamrari estates* Firstly, they havo nothing to 
tempt them to malm any improvements, because they cannot call any 
land their own. They have no proprietary right in the land, and are 
entirely at the mercy of the %afainrardar t who can turn them out 
whenever he likes. Secondly, they havo no such facility in the 
matter of tacavi advances as the cultivators in the Khalsa villages 
have. 

As I have above stated, these agriculturists seldom use jat rte, but 
they frequently use mahtcha and sanwan. which is rather injurious 
to their health, Tt is self-evident that, when they have not a suffi¬ 
ciency of food, they are generally compelled to reduce their food* 
Their expenses hi marriages are but limited,'.but in mesevr (funeral 
feasts) generally their expenses far exceed thoir means, and this is the 
chief reason why they incur heavy debts. 1 

Another reporter says :— 


1 >iot« by Bftlinakand Das, TahaiMar, 7tb June, 1886, p. ?27* * Been* 
Ing.,' 16 m 



SURPLUS IN ANY OP THBBK VILLAGES’ 50 

to the orders of the Government of India and the 
Conunissiouer, I inquired into the question of the msnflb 
eimicy of food grains from which the agricultural cla^e; suitor. 

I selected fifteen villages;— 

5 villages f first sort* 

5 villages, average sort. 

0 villages, inferior sort. 

From private inquiries made of these villages in regard to their food, 
I have been able to prepare a statement herewith submitted. From 
this I conclude that ft villager continues to taka Li3 ordinary quantity 
of meal so long as he is not embarrassed, or so long as ho la able to 
secure loa ia from bohratt, and so long as he h&s a stock of grain* 
When they cannot get loans and their stocks are exhausted, they 
necessarily diminish their scale of diet, thus: — 


Adult male 
Adult female 
Minor 


12 chit talcs. 
10 „ 

8 ' r, 


11 h this diminution of the dietary scale that eventually enfeebles 
the body, weakens the constitution, and breaks the health of the 
agriculturist* 

The inquiry embraces the statistics for the whole of the population 
of the villages. Their receipts for the twenty years have been shown 
in columns 8, 28, and 29* Columns 9 and 80 show the state of loan 
and embarrassment of kmhtka and learning. Columns 21 and 22 
give the details of the old and new loams. Columns 10 and 81 give 
the details of yearly income* Columns 11, J2, 82, and 33 give the 
annual charges. 

At this rate there m no surplus in any of these villages. Zemindars 
and /cumins (village menials) are for the most part embarrassed, and 
their income being low, they are unable to liquidate their loans* 

The incidence of receipts from agricultural and other sources, pei 
head, comes to Its.l 8a., Rs*l 12a*, Ra.2; and" only in selected villages to 
Rs, 28a* per month. It may therefore be safely said that the state of 
the agricultural classes is far from satisfactory, and specially of the 
village** of Ghoojra, Dhagfd, Bargaon, Barla, and Falran, 'which are 
the least benefited by agriculture. 

Their livelihood ia mostly derived from the sale of grass, fodder, 
gtn, fuel, and from working on wages. It is therefore clear that the 
future lot of these villages will be deplorable, since they do noi engage 
themselves in agriculture* 
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ibfa impossible under these circumstaees to think that these 
witf liquidate my debts, or that they would get sufiBcient food to 
sustain themselves, 

Although it is impossible for other villages as well to support their 
inhabitants on a small earning of Bs,*2 or If 3,2 la, per mensem* and at 
the same time to pay debts and indpr marriage expenses out of that 
small sum, the villagers are seen to subsist on onions, plum-berries, 
cu cumbers, mA melons, the produce of the harvest for the time feeing; 
and thora are others who live on game. 

I am satisfied that the people do suffer from the insufficiency of 
food grains. On occasions of marriage a and deaths, loans are taken 
from boliva^ which, under the above oheum&tnnecs, become a burden 
to them, inasmuch as they have to diminish their dietary scales, 
because a good deal of the produce has to be as si good to the bvhrat r 
in payment of debts, 1 


Translation of Muoshi Imamuddln's Eg port, p* 233, ‘Been, Inq,, 1 1888- 



THE HUNGER OF ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS NEVER 
FULLY SATISFIED. 

( I do not hesitate bo say that half on* agricultural population never 
know from year’s end to year’s end what it is to have their hunger 
fully satisfied. 

1 The ordinary phrase in these parts, whan a man asks for employ¬ 
ment, is that he wants half a seer of Hour; and a phrasse so general 
roust have tome foundation. I believe that it has this much truth in 
it, that 1 lb. of flour is sufficient, though meagre, sustenance for a 
non-labouring man, That a labouring adult can eat 2 lbs. I do not 
doubt; hut he rarely, if ever, gets it. But take the ordinary popula¬ 
tion in a family of five, consisting of a father, mother, and three 
children. The father will, I would say, eat a little less than 2 lba„ 
the mother a little more than I lb., the children about 3 lbs. between 
them. Altogether 7 lbs. to five people is the average which, after 
much Inquiry, I am inclined to adhere to. I am confident that with 
our minutely divided properties, our immense and cramped popula¬ 
tion, ;md our grinding poverty, tiny attempt at heavier taxation 
would result in financial failure to the Government, in widespread 
distress* end ruin to the people.’—Sir C. A, Elliott, K.G.i.I,, whm 
Settlement Officer, North-Western Provinces, subsequently Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, now Chairman, Finance Committee, London 
School Doers!, 


( Hall our Agricultural 'Population ’ means 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF PEOPLE! 

What, it may be asked, since he has been living in 
England, after, retirement from the service, has Sir 
Charles Elliott done to assuage this never-satisfied 
hunger ? What is he doing now ? What will he answer 
to the questions in verses 3L-4.S, Matt, xxv. V 




1 Brought and scarcity wore common enough before out time, and 
sometimes passed into actual famine ; but the people were never so 
powerless before to prevent the development of scarcity into 
starvation. Every village In the country had its own reserve of grain 
stored up therein against famine. To this hour, nothing will induce 
the ryots in Lower Bengal or Orissa to part with iheir private food 
reserves of rice but necessity* ... In Orissa the ryot never deems 
himself quite safe, we are told, with less than a fidi two years 1 store 
of rice in his homestead Now the uniform result of introducing our 
rule into a Province seems to have been the gradual exhaustion of 
these stores* and at last their total disappearance/— India. Before 
our Tims and Since, by Bobkkt Knight (1881). 
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CENT. OF BET1>R PEOPLE t-NDKEFED 511 

LOW15B 4i©V3NGE8 OF BENGAL. 

For Bengal, m for the Madras Presidency, the Mr> 
ticulars of the 1881-82 inquiry are ^-wanting by the 
present writer. The following details, however, are 
available for Beliar :— 

The Hei.Ueiucnt Officer, Mr. Collin, writing with special reference 
to two villages examined by him in the district, observes: ‘i rain 
the foregoing description of the condition of the agricultural closes 
hi thin pergunah (Daphor), it appears that th*,y need not at present 
canse any apprehension, and that in ordinary years thoy have &i.cffi- 
ciont means of subsistence. The picture which t have drawn does 
not, however, show any great prosperity and shows that the lower 
classes, which, including the weaving class, amounting to twenty-five 
per conL of the population, have little chance of imp roving then posi¬ 
tion, and that they would have no resources to fall back upon in 
time of scarcity. 1 

The Collector of Mongliyr remarks that lie has come across 
many inhabitants who were thin and apparently In want of dm, 
nourishment. The Collector of Patna writes of ryots holding less 
than four local high as, or two and a half acres : ( Their fare is of the 
very coarsest, consisting to a great extent of fcheswti ddl, and the 
quantity is insufficient during a considerable part of the year* They 
can only take one full meal instead of two. They are badly housed 
and in the cold weather insiiitiekiitly clothed,’ As to labourers, he 
adds that their condition is rather worse; 4 They are almost always 
paid m kind, the usual allowance of a grown man being two to two 
and a half seer a of the coarsest and cheapest grain, value about 
one penny farthing. "Women receive about half this rate, but their 
employment is less regular. Ordinarily, mala labourers do not fim 
omployment for more than eight months of the year. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that, of the agricultural population, a large proportion, 
say 4.0 per cent*, are insufficiently" fed, to say no tiling of clothing and 
housing* They have enough food to support life and to enable them 
to work, bub they have to undergo long fasts, having for a considerable 
part of the year to satisfy themselves with one full meal in the day/ 
■\Vith regard to Gaya, Mm Commissioner accepts a statement made by 
the Collector that forty per cent, of the population are insufficiently fed, 
lh\ Lethbridge, the Inspector-General of Gaols, writes; 1 in behar, 
the districts of Moarufferpore and Sarun, and parts of Duibbunga &xi& 
Chumparun, ais the worst, and there is almost constant insufficiency 
of food among those who earn their living by daily labour. 

1 Facts regarding the seven named district* of ISchar, p. 352, ‘ Eeun. Imj,,’ 

ees. 



■PROSPEROUS 1 BRITISH INDIA 


^fta^Bengal Government lire considered to f furnish a h 
of the Situation 3 in the following quotation 

Tim general xoatdt of the inquiry is that, in tho great part of, the 
Lower Province**, the industrial classes fin<! no difficulty in supplying 
their primary wants, and are, as a rule, well nourished- Thdr 
prosperity U greatest in the eastern districts, and gradually 
diminishes as we carry our survey towards the west. It is not 
impaired by endemic disease, oven where this has reduced the 
population, and left tho survivors to some extent emaciated or en¬ 
feebled. On the contrary, the reports from the districts ho afflicted 
show that the inhabitants are somewhat better oil than in the nvigh- 
bearing tracts- But tho signs indicating prosperity ecu so when we 
reach Rehar, where, though the cultivators having holdings of a size 
sufficient to afford full occupation to their families are well'to-do, and 
the middle class enjoys exceptional comfort, wages are very low, so 
that those who depend for their living entirely or mainly on their 
daily labour, mm a very scanty Bubsistence. The number of these 
labourers, including those who hold some land, is estimated at about 
forty per cunt, of a population of over fifteen millions. The cause of 
the lowness of wages appears to be the multiplication of the labourers 
in a healthy climate and under s social system founded on early 
marriages, up to the point at which employment can bo found on the 
lowest terms consistent with the continued maintenance of families- 
Tim cause is of a permanent nature, existing social and climatic con¬ 
ditions remaining unchanged, Its effects would not foe counteracted 
by any conceivable development of local industry, as such develop¬ 
ment could hardly progress in geometric ratio with the increase of 
population- Emigration can afford a sufficient and 1 taring remedy, 
only if it be conducted on a large scale and continuously. If, after a 
system of emigration had been established, its operations were to be 
cheeked by the occupation of lands now waste, the updating difficulty 
wor ld arise again. It is possible that popular education, winch has 
hardly as yet touched this part of the population, might, in tho 
course of many years, affect a permanent change for the better by 
altering the Views and habits of the people- In the meanwhile it 
would greatly facilitate the application of partial and temporary 
remedies, such as the introduction of new industries and emigration* 


The Behab Ryot, 

Mfc is, however, a fact that the average sisse of the 
farms of the poorer classes does not exceed five bighas, 
and that seven persons, according to the Census, consti¬ 
tute a household. The average value of the crops pro¬ 
duced in one year, taking good land with bad, on a single 
bigha is Rs.25, of which Rs.3 is payable in rent. There- 



V SIR HENRY CONN INGHAM’S! DUTY 
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a, amongst the poorer classes, that is some (300,000 
-parsons, seven persons have to subsist on Ks. 102 a year, 
or only one rupee and four annas each month (l(is. 
each per annum). Yet even this condition represents a 
state of things much more favourable! than half of the 
poorer classes, or 300,000 persons, can obtain. Tens of 
thousands of tl am have not more than two high as of 
land, and the number of those who have only two or 
three is equally great. There are besides the landless 
day-labourers, who number from ten to fifteen per cent, of 
the inhabitants of every village. How they contrive to 
subsist in years of scarcity, and particularly during such 
lengthened periods of dearth as the first five months of 
the official year under report, is a more difficult ques¬ 
tion than most people are prepared to answer.'—Mr. 
Toynbee, Collector of Patna, quoted by Sir F. S. 
Cunningham. K.O.I.E., p. 189, ‘ Condition of the Country 
and People of India,’ 1'arl. Pap., 1881. 

Comment is necessary. That comment must needs 
have a personal element in it, for thus only can Indian 
affairs become vital, It is disagreeable work, but it is 
necessary work. Sir Henry Cunningham, twenty years 
ago, quoted the above grievous description of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Behar. The knowledge of such a state of things 
imposed on the learned judge and versatile novelist a 
special duty. Ho became one who ‘knew.’ Did he, 
from ‘10—10—79,’ the date of his memorandum, do 
anything for the Behari ? Sir Henry, who is still living, 
retired from India in 1388. He has lived in England 
since on pension.. That pension is at least £1,000 per 
annum, and, therefore, represents the annual income of 
more than twelve hundred of the poorer inhabitants of 
Behar. Since his retirement Sir Henry has * eaten up ’ 
one year's living expenses of nearly thirty thousand 
Beharis. He has known their condition. What, in his 
retirement, has he done for them? 

Unhappily, there are many Englishmen who have like 
knowledge ; hardly one of them seems to think that 
knowledge imposes responsibility, 

M 








, i3 tho “oat wretched of countries. TJto way Europeans 

:ve tliero is absurd in its luxury; they seem so utterly effeminate 
and not to have an idea beyond the rupee. I nearly burst with the 
trammels that are put on one, I declare I think wo are not far off 
losing it. I should say it was the worst school for young people 
Every one is always grumbling, which amuses me.' The urn ted 
B.Uanes of four judges were £22,000 a year. A. B. had be® five 
years m India, and had received in that time £37,0001 It cannot 
J«° W t! ' Qly g,ad 1 ara to hftve broken with the whole lot; 
* l00l00rj a - ve,tr woul(J »<>t havo kept me thcr e.'-Lcllers of General 
A. t,. Gordon lo hie titter, M, A, Gordon, p. 208. (London: 
Macmillan and Co, f 18B&) 
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StaTE ifEK t showing this of the Ryottvak System in CoiaiK atobv;, FROM 1814-15 TO 1888-29, BOTH 

^ yj : / inclusive, compiled from the detailed Accounts kept by the Ku&vums ok Native Accountants 
of Villages.* 
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Years. 


a814-15 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 19 
m^i9 
1E19-3Q 
1830-21 
18-21^3 
1822-23 
IR&.U 
1S24-25 

vm 

irn^ir 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 
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5,7913- 550, HI I 
5,613 588,696 
5,618 ! 585,147 
5.748 : 611,823 
5,783 i m t m 
5,799 ! 637,637 
5,850 j 625,815 i 
5,914 ! 638,109 J 
5,953 :1577,352 1 
5,970 Sl^53CM- 
5*979 | 842,211 [ 
3, m ! s&mos! 
5*S*J3 im ,050 ' 
5,996 ; 859,056 j 
5,st>6 I 870 , ase 
•'••' r I 


377,129 
441,510 
417^5 
416,566 
452.010 
457,664 
£02,301 
458,433 2 
4S5 t 037 , 
601,881 | 
606,468 ! 
643,7*5 
666,057 j 
654,837 
65S,01I i 


S84.1&! 

393,537 

372,983 

mM 

403.381 


i 


&H,20bi 
394,506; 
451,102 l 
465,936 ; 
mj&n 
m T m 

451,060 
429,544 ! 
J 


134*fi0£ j 63,108 
144^80;83,287 
145,225 ! 33331 
1*5,664 ; 82,763 
160,233 ! &43S1 
160*975 i 83 jm 
165,382 > 81,499 
162,583 B2,a^ 
168,899 3 SI ,735 
169,423 1 85,639 
i?2,OO0 J 85,467 
174,813 85,940 
175,418 j 88,159 
175,164 Wra 
m&A i 97,769 


J 

1 

X 


23,274 

27,097 


m,m 6 
27 ,m, 
38,312 
29,568 
38*719 
£9,586 

w,m 

E3.989 
3J.2&9 
3 \jm 
3L&4 
30,813 
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15 

51 

73^ 
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£ 
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0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

*1 
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gj 

Sr* 
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0 

> 

c 
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IS 

H 
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f* 

4 
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id 
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i 'S^ 

S 311 

1 5 a 

1 -% 

<% 

! 

£ 

£ ® 

si 

I© 

3 

l< 

2% 

IS 

a 

; a 

1 

i a 3 

! ^ 

1 2 

1 i 
III 
ill 

, 3® : a 

§ s 

if 

2 

s 

0 

Sts 

11 

1 

£ 

Aijres. 

Ks. 

Acres. 

Kb. a. p.fc 

iU. 

Rs. 

Tv 3_ 

Ra* 

JU, 

H^. a, p. 

1,056.614 

1*054,391 


19 10 3 

109,315 

113,009 

19,889 

12^35 

1,9I5G,359 

3 9 1 

1,345,121 

2,611,192 


19 4 6 

190*671 

1108.787 

20*438 

12,019 

- 25U (**3 

4 0 1 

1^55*436 

1 S31v8505 


19 3 6 

134,335 

123^84 

32,073 

10,727 

3J06 t 2I5 

3 32 4 

1.373.294 

2,012,401 


19 4 0 

123J7I 

153,144 

22,857 

15.Ce 

2,331,6^9 i 

3 14 3 

1,412,064 

2,071,180 


19 7 0 

164 t 650 

167.506 

35,487 

w:m 

2,454.994 ; 

3 11 11 

1,419,743 

J.080.042 


If 15 10 

158,716 

310,734 

05*167 

19^ 

-2.550,^1 ! 

4 0 0 

1,415,303 

2,042,167S 


20 5 0 

174,617 

193,9ft’ 

32^11 

£2.6(13 

2.489,165 1 

8 15 8 

1,418,249 

3,055.Md 


3> 7 8 

172,703 

123 .243 ! 

89,335 

m*SG9 

3tS03,S n) 

3 14 n 

i t §ss,m 

2,142.165 


20 4 5 

171,537 

206,29! 

43*169 • 

15.716 

2,611,359 i 

313 8 

1,464,130 

3.062,1905' 

19 6 7 

164,341 

179,805 

41,277 ! 

17,421 

2a97;53j ; 

3 0 5 

3,47S,E44 

2.218,775 . 


19 33 5 

161,319 

180490 

42,084 ; 

15.890 

2 f G3#.l55 ; 

3 1 JO 

1,448*221 

2.219,416 1 


19 10 1 

160,217 

mss 0 

43,833 

15,453 

i 

3 S 2 

j, 444,617 

2,230.030 I 


19 9 3 

159,360 

203,6^ 

44,088 

14.118 

S ,573,999 ! 

3 2 1 

l,44f ,031 i 

2,227Jfl&S 


19 6 11 , 

166,231 

902,743 

53,561 j 

20,ftSr: 


3 1 11 

1,457,816 j 

2,i&9 t 27&s! 


13 10 9 

179.063 

314,873 

54.661 i 

213 ^ 

2.67QJ6G j 

3 0 9 


1 FarliHme&t&ry Papers* 1831, vuL v. p, 438. 

3 Tin? province was under lease in 1834-lii. 5 Deserted villages included in these returns, 

4 Ini acts under live years ot ago are included in Viie 3 .ait sis years. 5 X Irad season, £ liupees* annas pice. 
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‘ PROSPEROUS ’ BRITISH INDIA 

. 

■^y II 

From a number of replies in answer to an inquiry made 
in The Hindu newspaper, respecting the practice adopted 
by the authorities and the experience of the ryots, received 
by me from fch< Madras Presidency, I select from three 
districts what appear to be representative statements:— 


I,—MADURA DISTRICT. 

Maouea, July 10, 10OL 

You want to know whether * expenses of cultivation ■ in the 
Madras settlement operations include merely seed, etc., or whether 
any allowance ia made in addition for a sufficient quantity of grain 
being set aside for the due and proper nourishment of the cultivator 
and hie family. 

The answer id, no such allowance is made* 

Tour question is directly answered in paragraph 70, pago 192, 
edition of 1898, of Dewar Bahadur Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar’s 
Memorandum on the * Progress o! the Madras Presidency during 
the last Forty yours/ where the author quotes Mr, Tedder, Revenue 
Secretary in tli«> India Office, from ihe Statement of Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India for 1882-88, Part 
ptige Ufri m follow i?: 'The only way of finding the average oo^t 
of motivation is to ascertain what it would cost to cultivate a grven 
holding by hired labour, and, as this labour would be needed for only 
a certain number of weeks or months, it is obvious that nothin 7 
would be allowed as wage for the subsistence of the cultivator and 
his family during tlw rest of the gear/ 

Here, of course, Is the direct official answer to your question. As 
to what the 1 expenses of cultivation f mean, I append two extracts, 
one from the * Manual of Standing Information for the Madras 
Presidency/ published by the Superintendent, Government Press, 
Madras, 1898, and sold for Rs,l 8a,; the other from the 1 Manual of 
the Administration of the Madras Presidency/ in 8 vols,, Government 
Press, Madras, 188,1 Both hooks, I believe, are by Dr, Maclean, of 
Salem fame, mid I think Sir ftL E. Grant Duff prided Hraself on the 
completion of the Manual of Administration during his regime. You 
will see from the extracts I append that the expcuses of cultivation 
include only (1) plougliing cattle, (2) agricultural implements, (S) seed, 
(4) manure, (6) labour /equired for ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc. 

The only doubt that mu possibly arise as to the above is, as to the 
' labour required for ploughing/ etc. You also want actual instances. 
I can give you two instance b at present, also from official sources. 
The tirat is from the letter of air. G* P. Clerk, Depu/y-Co mini as ioner 
of Revenue Settlement, dated September 80, 1890, No. 2S8B to the 
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MADRAS CULTIVATION RULES 


Revenue, embodied in Madras Government Order dated 
No. 697* passing orders on the Tanjore Settlement 
"■-dScheme. In para* 89 of his letter (page 26 of the G.O.), Mv. Clerk 
s&ya in regal'd to wet cultivation expenses 

* In the following statement the cost of cultivating an acre of the 
beat soil ifl given in detail. The amounts noted against each item are 
the averages of all the statements taken from the Mirasdhrs. The 
average of the estimates received from the Tahsildnrs is also 
shown* [fc iu:xf ±m$e*] 

Tina list shows conclusively that the cultivation expenses does not 
include any subsistence for the cultivator’s family* It must be borne 
in mind that Rh, 14 is, hi Mi\ Clerk 1 ;* words, 1 the maximum cost of culti¬ 
vating an acre of the best} soil.' For inferior soils he takes the cost 
of cultivation to he less, instead of more, as he ought to do. I append 
an extract from the same letter of Mr, Clerk's giving the out-turn for 
each class of land and the deductions made and the tax proposed, 
from which it will he scon that tho cost of cultivation is taken as low 
as IW2 12a. for tho most inferior land. Certainly lts.2 I2n, cannot 
include anything for the subsistence of the family, I may add that 
the Board of Revenue was itself struck at th^allowance of Rs,2 12a* 
per acre for cultivation expenses, and said that Mr, Clerk’s ‘ lowest 
hgure hardly allows for anything beyond the cost of seed*' The 
Board reduced Mr* Clerk’s scale for the higher classes of bunds in 
some cases and adopted Rs.4 8a. as the lowest figure. (Para. 60 of 
Board’s resolution, printed at page 157 of the same GvQ*) Bo much 
lor wel lands* 'With regard to dry lands, the cultivation expense.; 
am thus estimated by Mr* Clerk (para, 101 of his letter, page 29 of 
the G*0.). 


1* 

Cost of Bollocks *., 


Rs* a* 
... 1 0 

P- 

i 

2* 

n 

Plough ... 


... 0 7 

8 

$. 

it 

Ploughing 

.*. 

...16 

0 

4. 

it 

Manure ... 

... 

... 1 4 

0 

5* 

■*? 

Seed 

pit 

... 0 7 

0 

6. 

yy 

Weeding,, . 

... 

... 1 0 

0 

7. 

yy 

Watchman and Yettigan 

... 0 2 

1 

8. 

Hi 

Harvesting 

. 

0 13 

9 




Total . 

.. JRs.6 8 10 


This again is * the cost of cultivating an acre of the best ordinary dry 
land / and he has a sliding scale from Bs.0 8a, lQp, to Rs.B Oa. 10p, for 
cultivation expenses* 

My next quotations will be from Mr, Clerk’s letter to the Board of 
Revenue (containing proposals for the re-settlement of Godavari! 
dated November 9, 1895, No* 571 A, printed in Board’s Proceedings 
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Cost of a pair o£ Bullocks 

» Plough ... . 

tl Ploughing ... 

„ Manuring 

t , Lowering the level of fields (Xuli Yettu) 
,, Repairing Channels 

„ Seed,., ... .- 

. t Removing Seedling.:: -.. 

?> Transplanting 
1% Weeding 
„ Wages of Nixkatti 
u K&nal or Watchman 
„ Coolies for reaping,,, . 


Total 
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Cost as per 
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Inquiries. 
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Cost as per 
Statements 
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Tahriliiars.; 
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MARIUS CtrLTJVATION RULES 




- L« Eds, and Agri.) March 12, 1898, No, 43, In para, 41 
®^-)j Mr* Clerk gives the details of the 1 expenses 1 of 
cultivation for the best wet land as follows : — 


1. Cost of Bullocks and Houghing 

2* ft Implements 

8. 11 Seed .,, 

4, f * Manure .,* 

3* ,i Labour. 


Rtf. a, p. 

3 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 15 0 
3 12 0 
8 8 0 


Total 


Xta,M 0 0 


In para, 42 (page 32 of the RJ\), Mr, Clerk gives 1 the cost of 
cultivating block paddy on an acre of dry land —paddy-growing dry 
laud is, of comae* the boat dry l&nd--as follows : — 


X. Bullocks and ploughing 
2, Implements 

a Seed . 

4. Labour ... 


Ra. a, p. 

3 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 

4 0 0 


Total ... Rs,8 0 0 



Mr. Clerk's sliding scale for J wet cultivation expense,: ‘ varies from 
Rs,14 to ItsO, and that for 1 dry cultivation expenses 1 from B&M to 

Ra.2 6a. 

Your question in t I think, answered sufficiently by the quotations 
and extracts I have given. With regard to the Madras Settlement 
operations generally, I would refer you to paras. 69 to 7ft in Mr. 
Srinivasa Raghar Iyengar's * Forty Years' Progress 1 from which I have 
already quoted, under the heading ‘Periodical Revisions of Land 
Settlement. It is a great mistake to suppose that the Government 
proceeds upon its theory of a scientific settlement from actual facts* 
What it docs is first to make up its mind to raise the revenue demand 
of a particular district by so much, and then to prepare table3 
of out*turns, cultivation expenses, etc,, leading up to the? theoretical 
1 half-net' to be found in the Standing Order, It is cot that the 
conclusions are based tin actual facts bearing upon each item of 
calculation in the theoretical process; but the facts are adjusted to 
suit the increase of revenue previously fixed upon. Upon this point 
I ruav quote to you again from the * Forty Years’ Progress/ para. 70, 
page 192, where Mr, Srinivasa Itaghar Iyengar quotes from Fed tier: 

* The first step in a Madras settlement practically is to determine, on 
general consideration! (such as those described under Bombay), 
whether the tract coming under settlement requires & decrease or 
will bear an enhancement of its laud revenue and to what extent. 
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I £fk amomU of msemtmd to be imposed ha ving thm been ^ 
lj4e.S0H o h j, remits of the process above dwerihed <trs adjusted so 
m to yield Uf 

Vide dec Hon* K. Kalyana Sur.damro Aiyar’s speech in t hp Congress* 
of 1894 or the Land Settlement question. Vide also Sir Auckland 
Colvin's remarks on the Madras Settlement printed in appendix to 
the same book at page cexxxvii, et seq* 

Yon will find that Sir Auckland quotes (page cexxxix) Mr, Benson t 
on& of our Settlement Directors, as remarking that * the system of 
calculating the working expenses of the ryot by which these decrease 
to proportion to the as messed value of the land is radically wrong, 
tmd that 4 in fact,.within certain limits the expenses for the production 
of the standard crop of jowra vary rather inversely to the quality of 

the land dealt with/ ; 

As to what is the actual cultivation expenses, iu our pr|ctieal 
experience as against the theoretically adjusted figures of the Govern¬ 
ment officers 1 1 would refer you to a memorial signed among others 
by Sir Y. Bhasbyam Iyengar—& gentleman who will never pat his 
signature to any memorial to Government unless the facts were 
absolutely true, who has been often consulted by Government, and is 
in its confidence, who was the first native to officiate as A-ivoeate- 
, General, and who ban now been made judge of the High Court, 
The memorial is about the IHagar assessment. You will find tout 
ho estimates the coat of cultivation to be Bs,86 8a* per acre (not 
including anything for the subsistence of the culriv&fcor and his 
family), whereas the Government estimate is Es.ll Hr. 5p, and 
Br ,10 10a* Ep. In fact, the maximum allowance for cultivation expenses 
of the Government officers that I know of is Us. 14 per act e that I 


have mentioned above, J 

You may ask, how it is that the ryots keep up their Lands instead 
of relinqubhing thorn when cultivation expenses are taken bo low 
and the tax is very high* My candid opinion on this matter is that 
though the Government has estimated the outturn very high and the 
cultivation expenses very low, still the ryots are able to hear the 
assessment because the prices have continually increased since the 
Seventies, and the ruling prices are much higher than the prices taken 
at the Settlements. This rise iu prices has acted as a providential 
set*od to the iniquitous figures of the Settlement Department, Other¬ 
wise in any people would have been forced to relinquish their lands* 
Now that a sort of gold standard has been established in India, if the 
prices should fall hereafter the ryots would suffer hides crib able woe 
&hd misery on account of the Settlements. 


Extract from Dr. Maclean’s 4 Manual of the Administration of 
the Madras Presidency,' vol. i* p* 109, par* 111* 

The third step h to get what is technically known as * net produce. 
The money-value of tker net produce is found by deducting from the 
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tue of the total produac arrived at m just described the 
of cultivation Thti&i! am made w]} of the cost of caftle^ 
implement #> nmimre^ sefidt a ?id sowing, trmwglanling {m w$t)^ and 
the W‘/$e& of aertifantSf p#r>nmmt and temporary. The expenditure 
on all thed 0 itaim except the first and second must be freshly 
incurred every year; but cattle and implements will last for several 
years* and their coat is distributed equally over all* The cost of 
cattle, implements, seed; the wages of permanent servants, and 
the cost of transplanting are taken as constant whatever the soil. 
It is obvious that the ryot will employ the same cattle and im¬ 
plements on any land he may have without reference to its soil; 
the quantity of seed sown is much the same on all kinds of soil ; 
the wages of permanent farm servants do not depend upon the soil oi 
the farm they arc employed on; the cost of transplanting is a 
question not of soil* hut of area j and the cost of sowing is properly 
included In the hire of the permanent farm servants, The only 
items al the cost of cultivation that may be regarded as varying 
therefrom are manure and harvest labour* The soils having been 
valued at so much per acre* it is necessary to determine the cost of 
cultivation by the same standard. This is done by ascertain Lug 
the sbe of an average holding in wet and in dry and by distributing 
the various items which make up the total cost of its cultivation 
rateably over its acreage. The difference between the value of the 
product: adjusted and commuted in the manner indicated above and 
the cost of cultivation is the value of the net produce, half of which 
is the land assessment* 

Extract from- 1 Manual of Stand tag Information for the Madras 
FremdmiGifl Government Press, Madras* 1898* 

Against the average value of the produce thus determined has to be 
set off the ‘ cost of cultivation ,* the estimation of which used to be 
one of the most difficult and the most conjectural of the various steps 
in connection with a Settlement. The items of cost usually included 
in the climate were—(1) Ploughing cattle; (2) Agricultural im¬ 
plements ; (8) Seed ; (1) Manure; (5) Labour required for ploughing, 
mowing, reaping, etc* The method of calculation varied according to 
the description of crops grown, and of culture, as well as according to 
the practice of making the various payments in each district* In 
tome, these are made in grain, in others in money, and in some m 
both groin and money. The payments made in grain were converted 
into money at the commutation price adopted for the Settlement* 
The cost of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was 
distributed over the number of years during which they wore 
estimated to be serviceable, and the other items were calculated 
for each year. Calculations were made for the area which could 
be cultivated with one plough and one pair of bullocks, and then 
reduced to terms of an acre. The usual practice was to work out the 
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* or beat mil, and then to proportionally dimmish 
-'Jatumtod ao the quality of soil descends This- raofchod is open to 
Objection, on the ground fcfrat the cost of pnlfcivafclfcg poor sol?.'? is 
greater than for superior soils- But it is to be borne in mind that 
the cultivator is content with a much rinnller relative oui-tiirn 
from inferior soils and omits many processes, such as repeated 
ploughing^ manuring, weeding, and hoeing, which are Resorted to on 
the higher rksa lands, Now the cultivation vxp&mm are taken to bo 
the same as has already been determined in. neighbouring aettl id 
district j. These expenses being deducted from the gross assets, 
the value of the total out-turn, the result is the approximate net 
produce of the land under examination, and half of this is taken i\z 
the Government demand* 

[For additional extract see Table on opposite g&flcij 



II*—THE NELL ORE DISTRICT* 

Nkulosb, 

July 10 , 1001 * 

Referring to your communication published in the issue 
of tbo Hindu of July 8, 1901, I beg to communicate to you the 
following information as regards 1 cultivation expenses. 1 The in¬ 
formation refers fco the Hello re district* 

The Board's Standing Orders in force now say :— 

4 The assessment is to be fixed so as not to exceed half the net 
produce after deducting the expenses of cultivation. 1 

Your question what items arc included in the expression, 

1 expenset of cultivation, etc.' 

The following items are Included in the above term 
■ 1* Cost of Bullocks* 

2. Cost of Implements* 

SI* Cost of Manure* 

4. Wages of Labourers (yearly and daily). 

5. Cost of Seed. 

C append a statement showing how the * net produce ’ has been 
worked up* 

Theoretically, the method of calculation adopted serais to be 
excellent, and none but the ryot knows where the shoe pinches* 
bead the above to the ryot i he will at once point out the fallacies, 
ho begin with* he will take exception to the gross out-turn adopted 
per aoro^ Ho will say that for the kind of soil which hU land is 
composed of, the estimated outturn h too high.* He is apt to com- 

* The estimated oubtunifi given in the statement are for soils most 
common. Higher out turns are estimated for richer soils, which are not 
common- 
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Extract from Me, Clerk's Letter, &hGiving how he arrived ml 
the Net Product for Tanjcrc DiUrict. 
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l under this liead that there Is failure of suoseesive seasons; 
id! the same, die land-tact has been screwed from him with relentlel 
-Vigour, on the ground that a few grains have been found scattered in 
the fields, which was evidence of out4urn, Eemember, also, the 
Madras rules on remission a, under which no remission is granted 
ii the inspecting officer is satisfied that the land has produced one- 
thirty'Second of a normal crop* Ten or twelve years before, the rule 
was to grant remission if the estimated out-turn fell below one-eighth. 
In other words, if the normal out-turn was estimated at 32 bushels 
per acre, and if In a year of short rainfall it produced only, way, 
four bushels, the ryot can have no remission. Supposing another bad 
year follows, ami in this year an acre of the land produced two bushels, 
no remission can be granted under the rules. Now, remember the 
fact that the ryot had spent on the hind in both the years much 
labour and money for ploughing, seeds, weeding, etc., and the out-turn 
in both the years is found to be far short of the expenses incurred. 
As if this is insufficient, Government conies with its demand for 
land tax to complete the ryot*s ruin. I am not drawing on my 
imagination, for the above are stern facts. We ata having a suc¬ 
cession of bad seasons; and even in the beat of years the estimated 
normal out-turn cannot be got. 


Expxnbjss of Cultivation. 

1, Cost of Bullocks . 

Then, coming to the first item of expenses of cultivation, i:$, cost- 
of bullocks, I am unable to find out how the amount has been worked 
out. It was estimated that four pairs of buUocbs, costing Es.2o0 in 
the aggregate, are required to till twenty acres of land. A sum of 
Ks.17 fia. is deducted under this head for ten acres (vide statement 
attached), and this is what I don’t understand. Of course new 
bullocks are not required each year. A set purchased in one year 
may, if all goes well with the ryot, last for a maximum period of 
five years. But in these days of famine and pestilence and forest 
reservation, the cattle mortality from diseases alone is terrible, not 
to speak of mortality from want of fodder, so that in the case of 
unlucky ryots—and the majority are unlucky—a set will not last for 
more than three years* Even supposing that his cattle serve him 
out the full term, the average coat of bullocks for a year is Es.25 
for ten acres. 

In calculating the cost of bullocks, it is not sufficient that the 
average cost of bullocks for each year is deducted from the gross 
produce, but provision musi be made for meeting the interest on the 
capital raised in purchKHiag the bullocks. I shall make the poiufc 
dearer. Say I own twenty acres of land. I want four pairs of 
bullocks, which cost Iis.250. (I take this figure, being more easy 
of calculation.) J borrow this amount from a moneylender. I have 






Ttaop^Vaie rate indeed for a ryots* If I lay aside Bs,50 a year from rny 
gross produce, I shell recoup the original capital raised in five years. 
Bnti how am I to meet the interest due on the amount ? No doubt 
I may pay to my creditor my yearly saving under this head, and thus 
i csseu the burden of interest; but even, then, how am I to pay the 
Interest? ®jjtf I fancy, bo mot from my net produce I At 
the end of the fifth year, my cattle, even if they are alive so long, are 
of no use to me, and I have to purchase new ones ; and I have to 
rai*G a loan Again, so that the stun of Bs.230 I originally borrowed is 
a permanent debt, and the interest thereon should, in the ordinary 
course, bo deducted from, the gross produce as part of the cost of 
bullocks. According to my contention, the cost of bullocks for ten 
acres comes to Bs*34 per annum. 

lie. 

Cost of bullocks for ten acres . * 125 

Total interest on capital for five years at 12 per cent* 
per annuui, a sum of Bs/ZG being supposed to be 
paid towards capital every year *** ... ... 45 


Total for five years 
Total for one year 


Bs.170 

Bs.84 


/ts I have already stated, 1 shall have to raise again a Joan of Iis.125 
at the beginning of the sixth year to purchase now cattie f ar.d the 
saaio process as stated above continues, 

It will be observed that the Government has allowed only Bs.17 fia* 
under this h ^ad, or only half of what might fairly be claimed by the 
ryot, without taking into consideration other vicissitudes, such as 
premature mortality among his cattle from diseases so prevalent, 
into consideration. 


2, Cost of Implement#, 


Under this head a sum of Bs.5 4a. is allowed* When this is 
mentioned to the ryot, he heaves a long sigh, and recounts with 
tears in eyes how little by little his privileges in getting certain 
agricultural implements gratis from his village forests have been 
ruthlessly cut off by the all-absorbing Forest Department, and how 
he has now to pay for every stick which he wants. Times have 
greatly changed now, and the allowance under tUs head, which may 
have been fair at one time, is now found inadequate* 


8* Manure, 


One curious inconsistency occurs under this head, displaying the 
ignorance of the Settlement officer* His Code probably teaches him 
that the richer the constitution of the soil, the greater the manure it 
requires, and the poorer the soil, the less the manure* But we all 
understand that the poorer the soil, the more the manure required 
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to make it productive. This inconsistency apart, the ryot in 
.ijJlcccs is denied the • benefit of the manure which hi t eaftje give him 
by the en force merit of the so-called sanitary laws. He oannot store 
up the manure in his back-yard because the sanitary officer condemns 
it. In municipalities and unions he has to purchase the ashes of his 
ow i household and the dung of his Own cattle at extraordinarily high 
pi ices from those bodies. It thus happens that the provision under 
this head also Is not sufficient. 


4 . Wages of Labourers. 

This communication will he unusually lengthy if I begin to demon¬ 
strate th; utter inadequacy of the provision under this head. Suffice 
it bo say that the expense is much underestimated. If, however, it 
is desired that this must bo thoroughly sifted, I should be very dad 
to give the results of my experiences. 


5 , Cost of Seed—Sufficient. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that any allowance is nude and 
deducted from the gross out-turn for the duo and proper nourishment 
of the cultivator' and the members of his family. The ryot manages 
to lteep his body and soul together, by himself, and all his family 
members, toiling in the field, taking the place of daily labourers, for 
whom some provision is made in the expenses of cultivation, 

_ „ . . A RYOT. 

[ofi<5 Tabt& opposite,] 


III.—SOUTH ARGOT DISTRICT. 

li-KAtt Sib,—I n response to your letter dated 17th June 1001, pub¬ 
lished^ the Hindu of yesterday, I beg to Inform you that, according 
to the former practice of the Madras Land Revenue Settlement 
Department, the expenses of cultivation included the following 
items:— 

1< Cost of Ploughing Cattle. 

2, Coat of Agricultural Emplemmta. 

8s Seed. 

4, Manure. 


, r >. Price of labour required for sowing, transplanting in wet, 
reaping* threshing, etc* 

The expenses of cultivation do not allow for any quantity of grain 
being set aside for the nourishment of the cultivator and bin family* 

The cost of feeding cattle is not provided for in the estimate of 
cultivation expenses, as the straw is token as a set-off against this 
item. If, however, in any district or tract the feeding charges arc 
known to be specially higher, owing to grain being given to ploughing 
cattle, this is t&kon into account. 

Supposing that the cultivation expenses were calculated at Bs.ll 
for the best laud, they would run something as under, via., wet 




Particulars asFZjaEEi* to in the Letter or A Biot. 
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Items. 

{'out per iter., 
it. ft. p. 

Hough lug Cattle ..* 

. i 1 a a 

Agricultural Tmplejn ant i 

. 10 1 

Scad ... . 

. i a 5 

Manure 

. 1 10 B 

Wages 

... 5 6 1 

Total 

Efi.il 0 0 



Buy, ono-haH .. 5 8 0 

The way in which the expanses wore arrived at was ho ascertain, 
separately, what extent of wet land and what of dry could be, under 
the ordinary conditions of the district, cultivated by one plough and 
one pair of bullocks. 

The method of calculation varied according to the description of 
oropa grown and of culture, an well as according to the practice 
of making the various payments in the district. In some those ore 
made in grain, in others in money, and in some in both grain and 
money* The payments made in grain were converted into motley at 
the commutation price adapted for the settlement. 

The cost of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was dis¬ 
tributed over the number of years during which they were estimated 
to be serviceable, and the other items were calculated for each year. 

Suppose the commuted money value of the gross produce per acre 
of hind was Re,27 9a* 

A sixth of this (= Ess,4 9a. 6p.) was deducted to compensate for 
vicissitudes of the season ; 
leaving Its,22 15a. 0p.; 

from which again was deducted Rs.ll for cultivation expenses; 

leaving the net value of Rb.I 1 lua dp.; 
of which half (=Ru,5 I5a* 9p.), or say Rs.0, was taken as the 
Government share. 

The present practice of the Settlement Department is not to work 
out separately the cultivation expenses for each district dealt with, 
but to adopt those arrived at for the neighbouring districts* 

July 9, 1901. 


If any reader has omitted to peruse the foregoing most 
valuable documents, and this paragraph should catch his 
attention > I beg him to turn hack the pages and read them. 
Their intrinsic interest is so great, they throw so clear 
and vivid a light upon the Indian Governments as prac¬ 
tical land stewards, as well as exhibit the actual position 
of the cultivator, that no one, wishing to really under¬ 
stand the ryot’s position, may pass these * human docu¬ 
ments 1 by unread and unpondered. 
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\V'AN explanatory statement 


tetluemg am? Consimi ing Classes; 


Agriculturists, 
Manufacturers, Minors, 


Professional and Property- 
Holding Classes, 


Artisans, etc., 
Carriers and Middlemen, 


0 overnmerit and all Parties 
Connented With It, 


Total Income of Country : S, + 8 , + S 3 — 8 v 
Money Value of Crop 3 not Accurately Obtain aide in India, 
Therefore Government He venue (its Ratio Ascertained) Made 
the Basie of Calculation. 

Reply to a (possible.) Rigorous Critic as to Hew ho Many 
People Still Continue to Survive, the Average Visible 
Income being Below Maintenance Lino, 

The chapter which follows, the longest in this work, 
consists mainly of an estimate of the whole income of 
India in an ordinary year. From the estimate thus made 
the average income of every Indian is obtained, and, as 
the Government of India professed to take a like course 
twenty years ago, a comparison between the results of 
to-day and of 1882 is made. A pending discussion, in 
certain English reviews, on a, cognate subject affecting 
the detailed income of the United Kingdom, which is 
proceeding whilst these pages are passing through the 
press, indicates the desirability of my stating explicitly 
the principle upon which my calculations are made. It 
appears that there are in use two or three mutually 
exclusive methods of reckoning a nation’s income. The 
great point of difference seems to be this : Ought income 
derived from stocks and shares earning dividends in the 
same country, and from professional and clerical services, 
to be added to the total value obtained from the products 
of the rioil—surface-planting or growth and mining—and 
from the value imparted to those products by agricultural 
■a,nd industrial labour ? In the opinion of the present 
writer the answer is in the negative. Those incomes 
ought not to be included, seeing that they are paid from 
' the respective products described. To include them 
would he to reckon a portion of the total income twice 
over, and thus vitiate the result. 

The diagram and explanation which face this page are 
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yen to make more clear than any words of 
--■^description could do, my basis of calculation. They 
should, it seems to me, make my position discernible 
at a glance. 

In the calculations which follow I have given the 
income in money value. It is necessary, then, to state 
how ! have obtained this value, and to examine generally 
the factors involved in the problem. The diagram shows 
the respective classes of a country segregated into five 
broad natural divisions:-— 


Agriculturists, Professional and Property- 

Manufacturers, Miners, holding Classes. 

Artisans, etc. Government, and all parties 

Carriers and Middlemen. connected with it. 


The Economic Wealth produced by or brought into the 
country is represented by the broad streams of yellow mid 
blue—foodstuffs and merchandise ; the red streams 
indicate the flow of money between the various classes. 

Now, in estimating the total income of a country or 
people it is evident that the only wealth produced by or 
coming into the country is represented in quantity by the 
various streams—Ss, S 2 , S 3 , and the outward stream S 4 . 
The only action within the country is the distribution 
and consumption of this wealth, and also, maybe, certain 
rearrangements of the accumulations of wealth [if such a 
phrase can be used in connection with India after Sir 
Richard Strachey’s observation, * Consider the total 
absence of anything like accumulated wealth in India']. 
But this distribution, this consumption, and this re¬ 
arrangement, do in nowise add to the income of the 
country, for they are but a transfer of the country's 
wealth amongst the various classes, the producers giving 
to the consumers of their produce as taxpayers, as tenants, 
as employers of carriers, middlemen, and professional 
parties. 

Also, in such an estimate, the currents of currency 
Mubin the country need not be allowed for. So far as 





m 


TOTAL INCOME of a country 

i e concerned, the arrows in the diagram point both 


ways, to indicate that the total backward and forward 
flow are approximately equal during the year* 
Therefore) as regards the quantity of the substances 
forming the income, the position may be stated shortly> 
thus!— 


Total Income of Country— 

S* d* + S3 £>+** 

But, in the chapter following, I have given the income 
in money value. It is necessary, therefore, to state how 
I have obtained this value, and to examine the validity 
of comparing such value lor one year with that for 
another year. 

The money value for the streams Sr and S:, to ensure 
accuracy, should bo obtained by reckoning it at the 
current price in the market for such portions of Sl and S a 
as may be the subject of buying and selling- Of course, 
in a country like India a large part of the foodstuffs 
is consumed by the actual producers without becoming 
the subject of barter, (Not, however, without a pricing 
—of a sort : most of the crops are hypothecated to the 
moneylender who puts a value upon them which to 
the producer is never excessive-) Still, it would be 
approximately correct, in a comparison ol year with year, 
to apply the average market value to the whole quantity 
of the streams S* and S 3 . This mode of calculation has 
been denied to rue. There is an entire absence of trust¬ 
worthy data, showing the market or money value of the 
total production of the country bo far as the yellow 
stream is concerned. I have, consequently, had to adapt 
another mode* The Government revenue is intended to 
boar a definite ratio to the assumed (or ascertained) 
produce of the soil reckoned over a number of years. 
That ratio differs in the respective Presidencies and 

1 It is scarcely necessary to state that if the, tea currency stream with 
other countries is greater onto way or another the excels value must bo added 
to or abstracted from this total* 
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,J L.. . . W— 

X mvmoee. it in approximately ascertainable, 
have ascertained it as nearly as may be. Possessing it,, 
to arrive at the money value, I have multiplied the land 


M 


revenue the necessary number of times, and have thus 
reached the result I announce. 


[I am not aware whether this coarse was adopted 
in 3.882, as the particulars on which the Baring- 
Barbour estimate was based have not been 
published, Nevertheless I make the comparison 
as though the methods were identical, partly with 
the hope that my doing so will induce the Govern¬ 
ment of India to furnish the full details. My 
acquaintance with the Note of 1882 is but 
fragmentary; certain lines followed then are 
indicated, and those I have adopted. In the. 
absence of actual investigation, the principles in 
each case must be so nearly alike as, I contend, to 
make the respective estimates comparable.] 

In other respects the requisite data are available, and 
exact figures are given ; where an estimate only has been 
possible I have indicated the fact. 

The money value of streams S 3 and S 4 is obtained 
from the Blue Books. 

The average income per head is, then, the total 
value of these streams divided by the number of the 
population,— 

Or 

Average income per head *= —— 

1 population, 

Si, S 3 , S 3 , S. f now standing for the value of the four 
streams. 

One last observation by way of explanation to a 
rigorous critic. The average income of an individual 
Indian, worked out cu this basis gives the appalling 






A POINT OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


m 


£1 2s ‘ 4d> P er aTmum > or, allowance being made 
the well-to-do people, of 18s, per head for two hundred 
and thirty millions of British Indians. This will suffice 
to give him food, at 50 lbs, of grain to the rupee (which 
is f>ometinie$ f but not often, the rate, nowadays) for less 
than eight months in the year, leaving nothing for 
clothing and other purposes. But, as has been stated, 
the larger proportion of the food consumed is obi lined 
without the intervention of a middleman* save the 
ubiquitous money lender, and he has become ubiquitous 
and can fix what price he likes : fortunately, it is to his 
interest to keep his debtor alive. The food of some 
cultivators may, therefore, in such circumstances, come 
to them at a cheaper rate than the market price would 
indicate. But the difference thus allowed for could not 
amount to more than one or two months' supply of food, 
and if such a cultivator and his family should have 
enough to eat the year through it can only be at the 
price of his becoming more and more deeply the bond- 
slave of the moneylender. The point is merely men¬ 
tioned to show to a possible objector that it has nut been 
overlooked. 


«*»wru' 



Admission by the 
Bt, Hon. Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., Sec¬ 
retary of State for 
India, in tee House 
of Commons, August 
16, 1901: 

* I admit at once 
that 'if it could be sfiown 
that India has retro¬ 
graded in material pros¬ 
perity tinder our rule 
we stand self-condemned , 
and we ought no longer 
to be trusted with the 
control of that cowntri/d 



The 

DIMINISHING INCOME 

oi 

The Indian People 


Non-official 
Estimated Income in 

1850: 



par head 
per day. 


Officially Estimated 
Income in 1882: 



per head 
per day. 


[An analysis shows that 
during his period of service 
at the India Office the 
present Secretary of State 
for India has drawn as 
salary a sum which repre¬ 
sents one year’s average 
income of ninety-thousand 
Indian people!] 


Analytical Examination 
of all Sources of 
Income in 1900 , less 

THAN 

3 °. per head 
4 per day. 







CHAPTER XII 




THE PRESENT ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA : THE 
BEAD INCOME OF THE PEOPLE 

The Dhmnisldng Income—A Typographical Sketch, 

Presidencies and Provinces to be Separately Considered as 
to Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Income. 

First: a Non-Agricultural Estimate for India as a Whole. 

Government Greatly to be Condemned for Leaving Much a 
Task to Outsiders, 

Decreased Income in 1899' (Treated as *a Good Year') 
Compared with 1B81-2, nearly ,660,000,000. 

Statement and Analysis of the Whole Non-Agricultural 
Income of India—Seventy-two Items and a Total 
of £85,000,000. 

Presidency and Provincial Estimates: 

BENGAL : . 

Diagram Showing Average Inc omv— Gue&Bed and 
Ascertained. 

Ares under Cultivation during Five Years. 

Land Revenue in 1808-1899, £ IS,000,000 Leys than in 
1882. 

Government Estimates of Hiee-Yield Averages: 120 lbs. 
Per Acre Too High; of Wheat 208 lbs. Per Acre Too 
High. 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agricultural Income, 

Total Income Ml 0s. fid* Per Head Per Annum, 

Mr, Grierson on the District of Gaya: the Pioneer's 
Review and Conclusion that * Nearly One Hundred 
Millions m British India are Living in Extreme 
Poverty. 1 

The Madras Presidency : 

Diagram Showing Average Income—Guessed and 
Ascertained. 

Casual Character of '82 Estimate: the Contradiction 
between Board of Revenue Statemmits and the 
Baring-Barbour Figures. 

Government Collection i 5, 20* and 31 per Gent* of Gross 

m 
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Produce respectively; Fsnainc Commission State l 
por Cent, Only All Bound. 

Proportions of Wet and Dry Cultivation with Statement 
as to Yield. 

Estimate of Famine Commission of 1880 Too High by 
412,139,868, 

1 Choppings and Changings 1 in Money Nomenclature (first 
4, then Be., then Bx„ and finally M Sterling again) 
render Statements for Different Years Difficult of Cal- 
eolation- 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agricultural Income. 

Average Income: 18s. IQd. Per Head Per Ann am. 

First-Hand Facts Proving General Accuracy of Fore¬ 
going Estimate. 

* If We Can Eat Food Once in Two Days, We Will Not 
Aak For More/ 

Tn » Bom bay Pru si o e no y : 

Diagram Stowing Average Income—Guessed and 
Ascertained. 

Wide Difference between Condition of People prior to 
1876 and in 1882. 

A Poona Middling Marat W a Requirements Day by Day: 
Require* 42 7 s, Id. per annum; if Agriculturist lias 
only 41 8s* 2d, 

Sir James PeUe on Out-turn and (Indirect) Testimony to 
Greater Prosperity in Feudatory States* 

Lord Curzon's Yield Estimate—740 lbs. Per Acre; Actual 
(Wheat), rm\h*> 

Mr. Wingate's Examples of Juwar: 


1878h 1 ...408i lbs, 

1875- 6..-.842J lbs. 


The Over-Estimation of Wheat-Yield in Bind 881 lb a. Per 
Aero, 

Indebtedness of Ryots in Four Deccan Difttucts 
Annually New Debts are Incurred to 98 per Cent* of 
I md Revenue! the Moneylender Provides the Revenue 

Land Revenue Bill of 1901: Non-Official Members’ 
Emphatic Protest. 

Minus Difference between Value of Yield in 1882 and 
LS9fMJ9: 49,788,652. 

Ne vertheless the Viceroy in Council Declares an Increase 
of 43,602,655 Per Annum over 18821 

Statement and Analysis of Non- Agricult oral Income; 
Latter Comparatively Largo; owing to Manufactories 
at Bombay and Ahmcdabad. 

Average Income: 41 18s* Bd. per Head per Annum. 




SYLLABUS TO CHAPTER XU 537 

| ' . , 

I ; / 

ThI* Nonm-Wwtiifati Provinces A * D Ou mu 

Diagram SJmeing Average Income — Queued and 
Ascertained* 

The Legend as to the Great Prosperity and Easy Land 
Revenue of these Province®* 
individual Rack* Renting Higher Here than in Any Other 
Part of India, 

Another Over-Estimate of Out-turn: 104 lbs. per Acre 
Excess, 

difficulty in Ascertaining Proportion Revenue bes-rs to 
Yield. 

Even Here, where there is Much Irrigation, Figures for 
Out-turn *£3*585,770 Below the Guess of 1882, 

Statement and Analysis of Non*Agricultural Income, 
Agricultural Reduction since 1882— 7 s- fid. Per Head Per 
Annum* 

Average Income: JG1 fte, 8£d, per Head per Annum, 16s, 

&fcL Lower than Viceroy's Estimate of March, 1901* 

The Pan j ah: 

Ding mm Showing Average Income—Guessed and 
Ascertained* 

Fifty pet Cent. Cultivated Areas under Irrigation, Never¬ 
theless Famine is Frequent* 

Wb&t Over- Assessment and Rigidity of Our System Have 
Done to Reduce the People to Destitution* 

A Significant Blue Book Entry : 

* Property/ 

* Bs,2QG in Debt* No Grain or Property* 1 
Illustrative Incidents—All Painful* 

Share of Gross Produce Claimed by Government, 

Jullnnchir Wit—According to 1 The Little Friend of All 
the World * and Mr, Eadyard Kipling* 

Yet One More Over-Estimate of Yield—This Time 100 lbs* 
per Acre, 

Statement and Analysis of Agricultural Income 
Lord Curssoo’s Additional 2s. 8d* per Head* Agricultur¬ 
ally, Represented by a Fifty per Cent. Reduction on 
Old Alleged Income- 

Average Income per Head per Annum : 17s, * as Against 
the Viceregal EsUrna be of -£2* 

Tub Central Psovinobs : 

Diagram Showing Average Income — Guessed and 
Ascertained. 

The Most Prosperous of the Provinces Nineteen Years 
Ago Collapsed under Stress of Scarcity* 

Terrible Suffering and Unmerited Poverty the Con^ 
quence of Exaggerated Estimate in 1882. 
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A W^amrtentel Be-Assessment o&d 11 Gross Breach of 
Faith in Deducing S< Utemenfc Period horn Thirty 
Years to Twelve Years* 

Bents Increased by Four Hundred to Five Hundred per 
Cent, 

Still Another Estimated OvovYield—Thto Time of 228 
IbR, per Acre* 

Description of the Crime Committed in the Settlement of 
1896 

Mr. FeddePe and Sir James Phile’s Estimate of Value 
of Crops Per Acre* 

Income of Cultivator not 2a, 8d. Increase* but Diminished 
by a Very Considerable Amount* 

Statement and Analysis of NomAgmitlfcur&l income. 

Average Income per Head per Annum: £lSs, 8d, Against JG2 
as Alleged ‘on the Highest Authority 1 in March, 1901 

©ukma, Upper and Lower : 

Diagram Showing Av&rtigc Incomv^'Gitc&scd and 
Ascertained, 

No Comparison Statistics for 1882 Available* 

Large R ice Cultivation and Export justifies High Estimate 
of Average Yield. 

Average Income per Head per Annum : i?l 14s, lid. 

Aaawt: 

Many Particulars Furbished during Inquiry, Generally 
Proving Comparative Prosperity of Inhabitants. 

Food-Prices in 1869 and 1877-88 Enormously Increased. 

Ten Cultivation the Agricultural Mainstay. 

Statement and .Analysis of Non-Agricultural Income. 

Average Income: £1 14s. OJd. per Head per Annum, or 
5b. lljd. Less than Declared Average for All India. 

THE INCOME IN 1900 OF ALL INDIA— GENERAL 
SUMMARY, 

Figures Submitted Justify Author's Estimate in Open Letter 
to the Viceroy, April, 1901* 

Agricultural and Non* Agricultural Incomes per Head accord¬ 
ing to Presidencies and Provinces, but Division of 
Workers Largely a Division in Nome Only. 

Further Analysis: 835,000 Princes, Maharajahs, Professional 
Men, Business Men* and Others, Absorb JG2GG,000,600 
of Total Annual Income, leaving 
Thirteen Shillings and Elevenpence Halfpenny Per Head 
Per Annum ^ 

For Each Inhabitant of British India. 

How These Foots Fail to Square with the Empress’* Pro¬ 
clamation of 1858 s 4 In Their Prosperity will be Qur 
Strength,* 



^Iie Destruction of Uio Propertied C&as and the Nearly- 
Complete Realiisataou of the Banfcinck-Thackeray Ideal 
of Hinety Yean Ago. 

TJia LiU&entation oi a Bengali Publicist. 

Professional and Vfercantilo Classes in Utter Despair as to 
the Fufcute. 

The Great and Touching Faith of the Indian People m to 
Coming Political and Material Redemption through 
Britain, 


Goo Savk India I 


Appendices: 

I. Tin* Incidence of Land Revenue in PorjLbay, by the Hon, 

Got uldati K, Farekh, 

IT, The Inquisition InMpanmi fmn the Ryotwar System, 

IIT, The Prosperity of India in Olden Pays. 

IV. ‘Tha Slow, Systematic, Starvation of India/ 

AYINGf* seen what the condition of the people of 



India was six years subsequent to the first estimate 
of the average income, and, being thoroughly assured, 
after the two recent disastrous famines, each with a 
money loss to the people of India of at least £120,000,000, 
or, together, nearly a whole year’s income from every part 
of India, that it cannot now be better, it may be as well 
to take the .Presidencies and Provinces separately, note 
what is the agricultural and what the non-ugriuultura] 
income, setting forth the grounds on which the respective 
statements are based. 

But, before doing this, it is necessary to indicate in 
detail wnat appears to be the present non-agricnlcural 
income for the whole of India, Since 1882, when it was 
imUt Its. 9 per head of the whole population, 15,000 miles 
of new railways have been opened for traffic, 18,000,000 
additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
while upon irrigation has been expended the capital sum 
of 418*659,172. Thousands of miles of new roada have 
been made. Industries of all kinds have sprung into 
existence, not, it is true, counting for very much when 
the extent of India is considered, but additions—for 
what they are worth. Yet, a most generous calculation 
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to every conceivable item that can be c 
Itnral, shows that, even in 1900. the proportion 
of annual income which was estimated eighteen years 
previously, does not exist. The present writer, after 
diligent study and untiring examination, collation, and 
analysis, of ( he figures, cannot find that income. The 
authorities may have been right in 1882 in the estimate 
they then made, but they afford no means whereby their 
statement could be tested. For so humble a student of 
Indian affairs as is the writer of these lines it may seem 
to savour of presumption that he should endeavour to 
set forth so stupendous a matter as is involved in testing 
the agricultural income of the whole of Tndia, and to 
trace out and set forth the non-agricultural production 
of a whole continent of diverse countries, Somebody, 
however, must begin. If the Governmental authorities 
in India and in England (especially in England) resolutely 
refrain from doing that which they could, if they would, 
do thoroughly, seeing the supreme necessity for its being 
done, the humblest student and critic is justified in at¬ 
tempting the task, and in presenting what he has discerned 
to those who are interested. This is my apology for 
undertaking what others, with ample resources, sufficient 
time, and receiving large salaries, refrain from doing. 

That first step which, the French say, is the step that 
costs, that first lesson which, as the Germans put it, is so 
hard to learn, but there would be no following learning 
were it not mastered — that Htep has to be taken, that 
lesson has to be learned, by Borne one. I do not profess 
to have arrived at absolute accuracy in my statements, 
but, at least, I have taken extreme pains to be correct. 
At the worst, my effort to ascertain the real condition of 
India may be the means of causing others to fully in¬ 
vestigate the facts and so achieve the success at which I 
aim. The facts I have collected would seem to indicate 
that an over-estimation to the extent of more than one- 
third, compared with results of 1882, and, probably, of 
one-half compared with the facts of that day, marked the 





A DECREASE OF 
statesmen of 1882. 


£60,000,000 

The ‘guess 
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Non - Agricultural Income of India: 

Rs. 175,00,00,000 = at Its,12 to the £ ±145,883,883 
Investigation for the year 1899 shows 

Us. 136,00,00,000 = at Its. 15 to the £ 85,000,000 

Decrease 1800 compared with 1882 .060,833,333 


Avoiding the unsatisfactory practice of the Finance 
Munster and bis Secretary in 1882, who have furnished 
no details of their calculation, and whose successors 
persistently refuse to furnish them, the items which 
make ,£84,751,905 will be given. They are as follows 


SoUIfCK OF INCOME. 

1. Opium . 

2. Salt. ,,, 

*3. Country-made Liquor, say 

4. Fisheries (300,000 fishermen together 

obtain and sell fish to the value of) 

5. Clothing; Allow 2s. 4d. per head per 

annum to the 231,000,000 inhabitants, 
the total requirements would be of 
the value of ±28,950,000. Of this 
amount English looms supply 
.41.6,432,082 worth, Cotton mills 
m India (173) £9,469,490 worth 
(of which £1,636,294 worth are ex¬ 
ported), leaving for village looms in all 
the 450,000 villages and the two or three 
hundred populous towns, £8,784,722; 
or, say, ±8 w orth for each village,* carry 


Value in £ 
Stealing. 

3,166,887 

6,066,661 

20,000,000 

1,980,140 


Weaving ,s practised on a small scale by men ftnd wonmn jn ^ 
homes or in small workshops,'-' fin. and Com. But. of Brit India ’ As 
there cannot be less than forty millions of homes throughout British indie, 
tno aggregate of home proton on must be very conaidovablo. 
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Source or Income. 

out the proceeds of Indian mills and 

village loom* ... 13,317,918 

0. Forests (total receipts) 1,239,9(12 

Man unac tube s, etc. 

7. Jute and Hemp Goods (less Raw M aterial. 

included in Agricultural Income} 1,937,841 


8. Iron and Brass Foundries . 583,979 

9. Paper Mills (8) 4.10,0(50 

10. Breweries (28} 371,35-4 

11. Oil Mills . 946,159 

12. Living Animals . 117,280 

f 8. Cement Works . 13,600 

14. Chemical Works ... . .. 33,722 

15. Coir,, and Manufactures of . *2*26,3J 7 

16. Glitch Factories ... ... ... . l,94fi 

17. Dairy Farms . 16,951 

18. Dye Works.. 47,329 

19. Drugs and Medicines . 95,374 

20. FlourMills... ... . ... 1,424,917 

21. Gas Works. 122 184 

22. Glass Factories . ... 3,864 

23. Gums and Resins... 80,492 

24. Hemp Presses . 2,480 

25. Hides and Skins. 4,967,089 

ae * Homs , . 107,530 

27. Ice Factories ... ... ... ... 52 318 

28. Ivory, and Manufactures of . 42,362 

29. Jewelry and Precious Stones . 88,151 

30. Lac (of all sorts). The Lac Factories 

account ior £830,484 only; I carry 
forward the Export statement ... 380,930 

81. Manures, chiefly Animal Bones. (Again 
a minus discrepancy in the details : 

£71,298). Export statement ... 272,268 

32. Mineral and Aerated "Waters . 69,956 










DETAILS OF NATIONAL INCOME 


r>4: 


Cy / • / 

^^<< 1 / SODIWK Or IKCOMB. 

■■~-8Sr$ottariss (oat including village pottery 

work) ... . 

liL Potteries, Village : earthen chatties and 
cheap goods for ail uses . 

86. Rope Works . . 

8ti. Printing Presses (this is wholly an 
estimate of toy own : Government 
records show a blank) 

87. Saltpetre (the export value is given, but 

the details, Presidency and Province, 


Vi), on IN jL* 
STJBBUNG. 


43,167 


375,000 

.178,205 


750,000 


amount to only £107,350) . 

38. Silk, Raw. 

39. ,, Manufactures of ... ... 

40. Soap Factories 

41. Sugar „ . 

42. Tanneries ... 

48. Tile Factories . 

44. Tobacco Farms and Factories 

45. Wool, Raw . 

46. ,, Manufactured .. 

47 • .i „ (noL produced in 

classed mills) . 

48, Wood, and Manufactures of 

49. Miscellaneous : Carpets, Benares ware, 

Silver ware, etc. . 


232,806 

3.17,872 

116,602 

34,120 

290,900 

420,424 

63,035 

88,560 

1,150.898 

170,530 

18,307 

1,090,048 

88,560 


Mineral Products. 

50, Coal.,, .. . 1,034,398 

51, Iron Ore 1 .... 1%S07 

t The production of iron is yefcquUe in its infancy, ore being worked for 
lfae mofd oriJ J r in Baaigarg district o t BmgaX, where it mw m dose 
pfoxiinity to the coal folds. According to the figures, which, howe ver, are 
of doubtful Accuracy, the production for all India in IW amounted to only 
50,000 tons, of which nearly 42,000 tons were produced in Htuiigauj. 
Whether or not it will be possible hereafter to utilise the iron deposits of 
other parts of India—hi the Central Provinces, lifodras, anti elsewhere—is a 
question which cannot yet m answered, (‘ F, and C. a tat, of Eritfdi India, 
P*l5£.) While these pages are passing through the press the Directors of 
the Bengal and Nagporc Bail way are said to h arranging to develop 
large adds of manganese oiw in Chota Nagpore* 
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Golcl. fit may be explained that, 
practically, all the gold mined in 
India comeg from the State of Mysore)' 

53. Alum 

54. Gypsum 

55. Manganese Ore 

56. Mica 

57. Soaps, fine ... 

58. Tin Ore ... 

59. Clay—for building material 

60. Granite „ „ 

61 . Gravel and Rubble 

62. Latcrite a . 

68. Limestone. 

64. Sandstone . 

65. Slate . 

66. Petroleum Oil . 


<8L 


Value in 

Si/iaLiNCi, 


10,993 

4)200 

450 

32,240 

15,004 

533 

2,553 

55,157 

60,000 

8,835 

766,991 

141,479 

108,838 

4,029 

30,000 


Other Objects. 

67. Ploughs : Not many now ploughs arc 

made in each year, possibly under 
.(00,000: in a portion of the Deccan 
it is stated that no now plough has 
been made since the disastrous year of 
1877 .. 

68. Carts: Making new ones and repairing 

old 


66,686 

189,500 


is t,vk,in oI U»e 8«id produced la parte of Northern India, 
from the washings of river sands because there are no means of stating the 
cia.citUjstatu.ti^iy but.it is wait known that it i s entirely insignificant. 
Unlit the beginning of 1800 the gold produced in the mines was shipped from 
Bombay^ Loudon, there to be refined and coined ; bat. since then, most of 
the vninuig oooipamns have been sending the gold to the Bombay Mint.— 
i . and C. btft.ii. of British India,* p. 1^. 

*1 - f mVnff No value is placed in the Eeeords gainst 

the 0,485,1)47 tons produced in Madras, I have put the value of this at 
about 3s. 8d. (Ha,3 s per ton. 
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Soubcb OF SttfCOMB, 

oata on Hi vers and at Porta: New 
Boats and ^Repairs 
.'0. Indian Slips : Total tonnage, 66,728; 
some are wrecked, others are with¬ 
drawn, every year fewer—a great 
industry at Calcutta and Bombay has 
been allowed to die; say, for repairs, 
etc. 1 . 


V.U.UJS IK £ 
SmiLiNti, 

1 , 000,000 


100,000 


Cattle. 

<1. Following the precedent of the Baring. 
Barbour inquiry I include existing 
cattle produce in the Agricultural pro¬ 
duction, with a set-off. That is to say, 
like the two gentlemen named, in my 
calculation, too, profit for milk, ghi, 
etc., balances deductions which might 
be made on account of cultivation. 
All increase of cattle i 3 counted as an 
addition to income in the year when 
the increase occurred. The period 
taken is prior to the last great famine 
and, m so far as the tenable loss of 
cattle is concerned, my calculation is 
defective, if taken as representative of 
the present condition of things. That 
condition is very much worse than 
these fignres indicate. 


Increase of Cattle in 1898-99 
compared mlh 1897-98, 

T . Number. 

Bulls and Bill Jocks , 1,579 915 

. *758,560 

Buffaloes. 981,429 

■ See ante, page S8, where particulars will he found of shiufcuiMw in 

Calcutta aud Bombay one hundred years ago, 1 ' ln 

36 
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Sourc'b or Income, 


Value 
Sthrlino 


Young Stock . 

Humber, 

S,433,4So * 

Sheep . 

1,229,377 

Goats .. 

3,269,014 1 

Horses and Ponies 

195,730 

Mules and Donkeys 

96,518 

Camels . 

61,196i 


Total 


13,5{i.p25 


,§L 


If a value of Ba JO be put upon these 
animals all round, the calf one day old 
with the mature beast, it will repre¬ 
sent a fair average. Take Rs. 135,452,250 

at Be,IS to the £ .... 9,030,150 

72, Sundries for sources of income which 


may nave escaped consideration, say 

about fifteen per cent,... , , . ,. . is* 601,399 

Total ,£84,751,905 


In the sundries is included 42300,000, approximately the 
contribution of Catholic and Protestant Missionaiy 
Societies towards the support of Mission Agents through¬ 
out India, and expended in India, 

Ihus the total for the whole of India, I will now deal 
in like manner, but in more detail, with each of the 
X residencies, Provinces, and Chief Oommissionerships 
of the whole Empire* 


Uivre is something surprising in the figures from which these details are 
frakon. For four years the young stock stood at 17,000,000 odd ; fn the 
iast year of tue series there k a jump of five and a half millions l Again, with 
the goats ; after being in the 13,000,000 rank for four year^ then* is T all at 
ouee, an addition of 3,269,014; yet T again, camels show a like susceptibility 
to mysterious influences—the mystery of which, perhaps, has to do with 
inaccurate statistics rather than with natural causes. 
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BENGAL. 

In 1382 tho total agricultural income of this Province 
was estimated at Rs. 108,50,00,000 or (Bs.12 to the A‘) 
£80 ,‘250,000. Other parts of India will enable com¬ 
parisons to be made as to area under cultivation, if not 
in 1882 at least within three or four years of that date. 
Bengal statistics, however, are not available until 
1890-91. Considering the settled condition of the Lower 
Provinces, it is not likely there has been much increase 
of cultivation during the past eighteen years, The 
figures for the past five years show slight valuations 
only :— 


VBAB3. 


Net Ael<a Cbopkbd. 

ACRES. 

1894-95 


54,716,600 

1895-96 


53,441,200 

1896-97 


51,823,200 

1897-98 


55,128,700 

1898-99 


55,398,000 


The changes in this period are few and the total, 
probably, has not varied one-tenth, or even one- 
twentieth, since 1882. However, the only course to be 
taken in this instance—in the absence of statistics for 
comparison—is to ascertain what was the land revenue 
in Bengal for the last year in the series. Knowing the 
proportion which the actual amount paid to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement bears 
to the total produce, it should not be difficult to arrive 
at a figure which not only is likely to be near the truth, 
but which may bo generally accepted. A consensus of 
opinion, founded on close investigation, gives between 
five and six per cent, of gross produce as represented by 
that payment. Take the lower amount, as tending to 
show a higher yield, this result follows:— 










ie income o| iqe neopte 

as sTa'feel tie Viceroy a*^ T>y lie pe ciVfi 
Jls skewn. !>y ttese analytical ex-s^Mio 
of tie ceatttr.y J coticU-Ucui 


4‘&iU£ii«s* 


A^Binss/a 


iWiiJift*#. 
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■■'.ijiiirl Bevenue collected ia 1898-90 : 42,696,524 x 
20 « £58,930,480, gross produce. 


This is 415,069,520 loss than the estimate of 1882. In 
the absence of details justifying the larger figures I must 
ask credence and acceptance for ray own ; or, failing 
their acceptance, that satisfactory reasons may he given 
why my statement should not ho accepted. 

It is altogether impossible, in any calculation as to 
crop-yields and crop-values, to accept the figures of the 
Bengal Government. When the 'Famine Commission 
of 1397 wanted, a statement from Bengal showing the 
probable annual yield of food grains so that it might see 
what surplus would be available after the people had been 
fed, the Bengal authorities put their food crop area at 
60,596,000 acres and the out-turn of food at 24,407,000 
tons, or nearly half a ton per acre,—actually, 1,072 lbs. 
How does this compare with the facts ? About four- 
fifths of the area is under rice, These are the yield 
statistics for nine years as published by Government; 
although they are termed ‘ estimates ’ there are many 
reasons for considering that they arc fairly accurate 
statements of fact :— 


YEAR. 

Vine,]) IN LBS, Witt At BE. 

ACS RACE, 

1891-92 

813 

39,552,008 

1892-93 

1,011 

37,324,907 

1893-94 

1,100 

37,856,500 

1894-95 

1,191 

38,639,500 

1895-96 

880 

37,447,600 

1896-97 

587 

36,177,400 

1897-98 

1,115 

39,549,500 

1898-99 

1,111 

39,605,400 

1899-1900 

1,069 

39,069,700 


The average is 986 lbs., or 126 lbs. per acre below the 
estimate made by the Government of the Lower 
Provinces. On 40,000,000 acres this means 2,751,800 
tons, or two lbs, of rico per day for eight millions five 


*mp* e 
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thousand full-grown man for one year. ‘WifE 
fjjraok care are Indian statistics officially put forward J 
Again, take wheat. In 1898-91) there were 1,600,000 
acres under cultivation with this cereal in Bengal. The 
selected averages are for 1892, and range, as follows :— 



Lbs, 


Lbs. 

Nadia 

861 

Barblianga ... 

... 984 

Mutshidabnd 

861 

Mnzaffarpur ... 

... 984 

Dinajpur 

861 

Saran. 

... 984 

Raj&'nahi . 

861 

Champaruu ... 

... 984 

Pabna . 

801 

Monghyr 

... 984 

Patna: Irrigated ... 

895 

Bhagalpur ... 

... 984 

,, Unirrigated... 

984' 

Purnea 

... 984 

Gaya : Irrigated .. . 

895 

Malda 

... 984 

,, Unirri gated... 

994 1 

Ranchi 

... 

Shahabud : Irrigated 

895 



,, Unirrigated,.. 

984 1 



No average for the 

whole Province is given, but, from 


the above figures, 950 lbs. would not be an unfair 
estimate. The year in which the estimate was made 
was, apparently, not a very good year. Famine pre¬ 
vailed in many parts of the Empire, Bengal included, 
although none of the Provinces w ere scheduled as famine- 
stricken An analysis of statements giving ‘estimated’ 
actual yields reveals these unsatisfactory results;— 


YEAR. 

yield nr lbs, 

PER ACRE. 

ACREAOS. 

YIELD IN TONS. 

1891-92 

431 

1,300,000 

250,000 

1892-93 

670 ' 

1,559,000 

466,000 

1893-94 

704 

1,461,000 

459,000 

1894-95 

1,088 

1,413,000 

686,800 

1895-96 

542 

1,427,400 

345,600 

1896-97 

646 

1,341,700 

386,900 

1897-98 

846 

1,569,500 

592,600 

1898-99 

929 

1,582,500 

656,400 

1899-1900 

823 

1,555,800 

572,600 


* This is indeed a marvel; un irrigated land giving a larger yield thau 
irrigated I 
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.The average works out at 742 lps. pet annum, or 
370 Jbe. per aery less than is alleged by the Bengal 
Government as applicable everywhere, enough to give to 
750,000 full-grown Bengalis food for one year at 2 lbs. per 
head per day. Why, it may be asked, did not the 
Famine Commission expose these fallacious statements 
m some such detail as is being here attempted instead of 
merely describing the Bengal returns as being particularly 
unreliable ? The measure of the unreliability ought^ to 
have been .stated as a guide to the student of Indian 
affairs, The principle on which such obvious deductions 
are avoided by all Indian officials, in every conceivable 
circumstance, is past finding out, unless one imputes a 
motive for such reticence. At the best it is singular. 

The non-agricultural income was assumed to be fifty 
per cent, of the agricultural produce ; so far as is known, 
that was purely an assumption. It amounted, in 1882, for 
Bengal, if the estimate then made be correct, to the large 
sum of £84,500,000. That amount cannot be found, 
even now, after much additional expenditure, mostly 
with borrowed money, has been employed to ‘ develop ' 
the country. 

I put in everything that can legitimately be claimed 
for the Lower Provinces, and yet cannot get anywhere 
near, even for 1900, the amount alleged to have been 
received in 1882. Until the contrary be proved, I say 
once more, the following must be taken to represent the 
non-agricultural income of Bengal:— 


No, 

1 . 


SOUHl'KS OP ISCOMS, 

Cotton Mills, with one-tenth of the 
spindles and a like percentage of the 

production, say. 

One-fourth of the total village pro¬ 
duction of cloths, say 
Jute and Hemp Mills ... ... 

One-fourth of the Liquor Production ... 
Paper Mills . 


Yalcb nr £ 
Sraaioxo. 


500,000 

1 , 200,000 

1,937,841 

5,000,000 

416,000 
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No. 

6 . 

7. 


SOOROB OF ISCOMK. 

Breweries ... 

Genera) Factories (one-fourth), say 


8 . Coal Mines.. 

9. Saltpetre. 

10, Iron Ore . 

11, Various Minerals. 

1*2. Boat Building and Ship Repairing (half) 
18. Forests .. 

14, Potteries ... ... ... . 

15. Cattle Increase : one-fourth . 

IB. Opium (one-third). 

17. Ploughs and Carts . 

18. Printing Presses and other concerns in 

proportion . 

19. One-fourth for Sundries (including 

fisheries) . 


Total ... 


Vat.kb 
Btejiung. 

6,000 
6 , 000,000 
700,000 
92,869 
7,000 
•11,626 
500,(300 
64,841 
75,000 
2,250,000 
1,000,000 
60,000 

200,000 

1,650,000 
1121,685,177 



Tne busy shores of the Hughli, the mercantile houses 
in the streets of Calcutta, the great importance of the 
capital city of the Empire, the thronging millions on all 
the broad alluvial plains from Mirzapore to Chittagong, 
from Orissa to the borders of Assam and the fever-ridden 
Terai, might have been expected to show better returns 
than these, If there be omission on my part, of material 
sources of income, it is because I do not know, after 
most diligent search, where to find them; certainly the 
Government records contain no others than those I have 
set out, and by no means all of them. Many I have had 
to ‘work out’ for myself. Taken together the gross 
annual income of the Province would seem to work out 
thus;— 

Agricultural Income.£53,980,480 

Non-Agricultural Income ... 21,701,1 77 

£76,631,657 







Twenty Shillings and Three Pence per head 
per annum (£1 Os. 3d.; or Rs.15 3a.). 

And this Lieutenant-Governorship is generally described 
afl the richest Province in the Empire ! 

There is much evidence to support the view as to the 
condition of the Bengali people which such a deduction 
as this pr<-supposes. I had hoped to cite the facts 
narrated in 1893 by Mr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., of the 
Indian Civil Service, in his ‘ Notes oil the District of 
Gaya/ My inquiries, however, both in England and in 
India, have failed to obtain for me a copy of the work. 
I,.therefore, take a review of the book (which is also a 
synopsis of its contents) from the Pioneer newspaper of 
May, 1893. The information seen through the medium 
which this paper provides, acquires additional value as 
evidence. In the course of the review it is stated:— 

Mr. Grierson’s ‘ Notes on the District of Gaya' is an 
admirably faithful and complete picture, not only of 
the physical features, but of the economic and social 
conditions of the district, In this latter respect the little 
volume is a wonderfully complete exhibition of the real 
India—not the India as it appears to the casual visitor 
in hia swallow-flights across the continent, but the India 
of the millions. The picture has its bright side and its 
dark. There is little evidence of the strife and antagonism 
of class against class, which in these days unhappily bulk 
so largely in the life of the Western world. The divisions 
of society are clearly cut; but as the position of every¬ 
body is plainly defined in the social scale, so also are his 
duties. No doubt there are ways in which the individual 
endeavours at timeB to get more than communal custom 
allots him. The reaper will try to make the sheaf in 
which he takes his payment at harvest-time bigger than 
the rest: or the goldsmith may not put all the silver 
or gold he ought into the ornament. But, on the whole, 
the conflict of interests is not obtrusive, aud die broad 
impression, personal feuds apart, left by the economic 
microcosm, is one of harmony. 
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But there aare features i * r the district life upon w. 


'it is less pleasant to dwell. In Gaya one-half the popu¬ 
lation live by cultivation, of the soil; but Mr. Grierson 
tails us that one of. the most remarkable facts about 
cultivation in the district is that it does not, as a rule, 
pay for its expenses. Tt is found that -when the holding 
s less than 124 acres in extent, even in the most fertile 
portion of the district, it will not suffice for the support 
of an average family, which, in the case of a ryot, usually 
runs to six persons. In that case the ryot and his family 
must either eat lees than two full meals a day, or have 
supplemental sources of income, and perhaps even then 
he may not have enough food or clothing. Mr. Grierson 
proves this by a careful examination of the income 
derivable from, holdings of various sizes; but he also 
instituted an interesting experimental tost in the case 
of four villages, with a population of 103 families and 
1,210 cultivators, A native gentleman, in whom the 
cultivators had entire confidence,, was deputed to find 
out from each ryot his actual income and expenditure. 
The 1,210 ryots cultivated in all about. 1,428 acres, and 
the net income realised was Es.fi,248. From other 
sources there was an income of Es. 5,810. so that the 
total not income of the 1,210 cultivators was Es.15,108, 
or an average of Bs.12’4 a head. But to let a person 
live in comfort with two full meals a day and sufficient 
clothing you require Es.15 a year, so that m the case 
of these four villages there was a deficit of Es.2'6 a 
head. This, too, without reckoning expenditure on social 
ceremonies, which are compulsory and are never preter- 
mitted. In the case of the four villages in question this 
item came to over one rupee a head, which brings the 
deficit up to Its.3 -4 (4s. id.) a head. 

Coming to the labourers of the district, who form about 
one-fourth of .lie population, the poverty is still more 
general. There are two classes of labourers, the free 
labourer or viazdut, and the serf or kttmiya. It sounds 
, strange to speak of subjects of the British Crown as 
serfs ; but though the Icamiya has been prohibited by 
law from selling himself and his heirs for ever, as he once 
did, he achieves virtually the same result by ‘hiring 
himself, in consideration of a stated advance or loan, 
to serve for n hundred years or until the money is repaid, 
which comes to very much tbe same thing.’ The 
maulur is a free labourer : but one year with another 
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^9'^rass much the same income as tho jcamiya. life 
hi^hor ■wages, and of course greater independence, bat 
his work is less regular. The hcmiya, too, Has the first 
right of gleaning, and often receives presents, such as 
money for drinking toddy and gifts of old clothes. 
Supposing that a labourer and his wife are fully employed, 
Mr. Grierson calculates that their total annual income 
corner, to about Bs.41’12 per annum; but as the family 
usually consists of four persons, this gives Its. 4 '9 short 
of the Its. Id which is necessary for a comfortable 
existence. ‘Part of this,’ writes Mr. Grierson, ‘may 
bo made up by odds and ends, supplemental s&urces 
of income, such as cutting fuel in the jangal and the like, 
but the greater part must be met by insufficient clothing 
or food. This calculation is borne out by practical 
experience. It is universally stated that a labourer has 
frequently to content himself with one meal a day in 
order to avoid curtailment of the food of the children, 
and that even when two meals are taken they are rarely 
of the full amount.’ Lastly, there is the artisan class 
who, like the labourers, form about a fourth of the 
total population. For the most part the various handi¬ 
crafts are flourishing : but there are two exceptions. In 
these latter days the mills of Manchester aud Bombay 
have run the weaver {joUiha) so hard that he is dis¬ 
appearing from the district. ‘If,’ says Mr. Grierson, 

1 all the members of the jolaha caste had to depend 
on the produce of their looms, they would have died 
out long ago.’ Most of them now earn their living by 
agriculture, and a good many also by service and trade. 
Along with the weaver the dyer also (rangy ee) is suffering 
from the competition of the West. ‘ Cheap F.uropean 
dyes can be bought for a pice in the. bazaar, and people 
dye their own clothes. The profession of dyer is fast 
disappearing, and with it the beautiful old permanent 
Indian dyes.’ Thus even of the artisan class, who are 
naturally the best to do, two entire groups are becoming 
merged in the labourers, of whom there are already too 
many in the district, and who, as we have seen, all 
live on tire wrong side of the margin of comfortable 
subsistence. 

If we sum up the facts Mr. Grierson thus puts before 
us regarding the various sections of the district population, 
the conclusion we arrive at is certainly not encouraging. 
Briefly, it is that all the persons of the labouring 
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™jses, and ten per cent, of the cultivating and artis_„ 
V1 asses, or forty-five per cent, of the total population, 
are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, or both. 
In Gaya district this would give about a million persons 
without sufficient means of support. If we assume that 
the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional—and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise—it follows 
that nearly ono hundred millions of people in British 
India are living in extreme poverty. No doubt extreme 
poverty means something far leg- repulsive and appalling 
m the East than in the West. Mr. Grierson is careful 
to point out that his inquiries do not warrant the 
suggestion, that ‘tins large number of human beings 
(he is speaking of coarse only of Gaya) is, as a rule, 
in actual want of food, or has never more than one 
meal a day. In the majority of cases two meals a day- 
form the rule, but they have often to curtail the number 
of their meals for a few days at a time, to enable them to 
tide over difficulties.’ Equally 'unwarrantable is it to 
suppose, though doubtless Mr. Naoroji will turn Mr. 
Grierson to his own uses, that British rule is in any 
way responsible for the poverty of so large a proportion 
of the Indian people. Less is taken from each individual, 
and they have vastly more to distribute in the aggregate 
than they ever had under Hindu Baja or Muhammadan 
Emperor. 1 If the excess is swallowed up by the increase 
in numbers, that is no sin of the Government. Never¬ 
theless the fact of the poverty is there, and a most 
unpleasant fact it is. The remedy is lei;s obvious , is 
indeed remote; to the point of obscurity. It is no doubt a 
beautiful trait of native life, that the meals which the 
elders of the family deny themselves, go to the children. 
As one of Mr. Grierson’s informants puts it, ‘ The 
children always get their two meals: we cannot see 
them die.' Nevertheless, to reduce the problem to the 
simplest terms, it were better if the children were less 
numerous. The difficulty is much as Bill, the crossing 
sweeper, stated it to an enterprising interviewer bent 
on discovering the causes of the"squalor iu the East End 
of Loudon: ‘ There’s too many on us, and that’s the 
fact.’ 


<SL 


1 The remarks in this and tha preceding sentence are highly provocative, 
but, in view of the facts recorded in these p;tgea, the reader will not find 
it difijcmlt to make allowance for such 1 special pleading* s the statements 
in which hays not the merit oven ol being true. 
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THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

If an example were wanted of the casual character 
of the estimate of 1882 and a justification were admis¬ 
sible for the hesitation exhibited to make the whole Note 
public, they might be found in the haphazard character 
of the particulars supplied to the Famine Commission 
of 1878-80 for Madras in regard to the agricultural 
income of that Presidency. The line in the Note of 
1882 by Earl Cromer and Sir David Barbour concerning 
Madras reacts thus :— 

Produce Payment. Per Cent. 

Madras R.60,00,00,000 Re.7,64,46,000 15*3 

The Famine Commissioners of 1878-80 presented 
(para. 156, Report: Part I.) an approximate and rough 
estimate in which they put the yield of food-grains 
from 26,000,000 acres in Madras at 8,500,000 tons, 
valued at £3 per ton, and amounting to .£42,500,000; 
the 2,500,000 sores under non-food crops were apparently 
valued at £8 per acre, or £7,500,000 —together the 
Bs.50,00,00,000 in the Note. But six millions of acres 
were wrongly included; these are in i'emindary tracts, 
and, in the estimate of the Famine Commissioners of 
1897 are (rightly) omitted. This leaves 20,000,000 acres 
alleged as under cultivation, whereas the actual area in 
1880-81 was 15,059,000 acres, plus the districts of South 
Kanara and Malabar (omitted)—say, 1.800,000 acres, or 
10,859,000 acres in all. The settlement in vogue Was 
that ranging from 1860 to 1890, and was for thirty years 
from the respective dates of the conclusion of the inquiry 
in the respective districts. Elaborate tables show that 
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Ss^oportion taken of the net value of crops by the 
Grofermuunt ranges from thirty-one per cent, on wet land in 
South Arcot to twelve per cent, on dryland in North Salem, 
taking the maximum in such instance. The particulars 
from South Arcot may be cited as a sample: — 


<SL 



Value of 
Groses 
Produce* 

Deduction 
for Season 

Cultivation 
33 xs. 

Value Net 
Produce, 

| Govmi- 
xamt 
Eflvanoe, 

i 

* pLioeo 

; 

Dry 

Ua. a* p. 

n is io 

Us. a. p. 

2 15 11 

*f i 8- j 

Hs, a. p, ; 
4 11 5 j 

a. p. 

1 18 5 

n 

Wet 

17 0 3 

8 8 4 

7 4 2 

0 18 3 ! 

5 8 7 

81 


The average for the eleven districts is given thus :— 


Dry 

8 

2 

4 

1 11 6 

3 S 7 

i 3 0 8 

13 7 

15 

Wet 

26 

0 

9 

4 11 1 

9 13 2 

|11 IS 6 

5 5 1 | 

20 


These figures enable us to judge what the Govern¬ 
ment estimated value of the whole crops really is : The 
proportions are four acres of dry to ouo acre of wet 
cultivation. 


Land Revenue lor 1882-83.£4,506,4 59* 

Add for Irrigation (one-fourth of total 

credited to Land Revenue from Irrigation) 35,000 


Total 


£4,541,459 


This is divisible not into fifths, but, practically, into 
halves, the superior yield on one-fifth of irrigated lands 
bringing up its value to that of the product of the 
remaining four-fifths. 3 

1 In face of these pwoiintsges Sir Henry Fowler should ocase to proclaim 
that the Indian atithotitiea take only a alight percentage oi pwdaoe m rovon ue. 

J ' Slat. Abs. Brit. India,’ No. 18, p. 84. 

3 Many of the foregoing particular* are deduced from ‘ Replir-,. to Chap. i. 
of the Circular of Question# simulated by the Famine Commission (1873) 
compiled in the office of the Board of He venue, Madras.’ 
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Total 


£ 15 , 138,1 
11,353, t 


£26,491,837 



To carry the comparison farther the £ sterling must 
be turned into rupees at the rate for the year—12 to the 
£1: £26,491,837 x 12 = Bs.81,79,02,044. 

Estimated by the Famine Commission Es. 50,00,00,000 
Board of Revenue Actual Besults ... 31,79,02,044 


Over-statement ... Rs. 18,20,97,956 
Or, £12,139,863. 


Reference may now be made to the yield in Madras 
during 1898-99 : the increase in irrigated area disturbs 
the proportions of wet and dry cultivation only slightly, 
as pressure on the soil by dispossessed industrials and 
increased population have brought more dry land under 
the plough. The dry-land area cultivated has increased 
one-third ; the irrigated area has doubled ; wet produce, 
therefore, must be reckoned as 7 and dry as 5, or in 
other words 7-12ths of the revenue most be multiplied 
by 5 (twenty per cent, for wet lands) and 5--12ths by 
(fifteen per cent, for dry land). 

Gross land revenue in 1898-99 : £3,358,832. 

Divided, as in the previous instance 


Dry Lands: £1,899,902 x = . £9,332,680 

\yetLands: £1,959,902 x 5 = . 9,799,510 


Totals. £19,132,190 


Explanation again is necessary. From the figures it 
would appear as if the gross land revenue of Madras in 
1898-99 were £1,200,000 less than sixteen years before. 
It is not. The confusion arises from the ‘ choppings and 
changings ’ made in the official accounts and the seeming 
carelessness on the part of responsible officials to make 











LAN ATIONS EVERYWHERE NECESSARY Mi 

-^..embntb square with one another. In No. IS of 
; thU ^Statistical Abstracts the Madras revenue is put at. 
£4,506,459; in No, 27 the same revenue is put at 
Rx.l ,506,459 The average rate of exchange in 1882-83, 
to which both these statements refer, was Is. 7|d. per 
rupee. Rs.l2J = £1 sterling; consequently the sum was 
neither £4,506,459, as first stated, nor Es.4,50,64,690, but 
£3,610,944 ! The pre-requisite to any thorough adminis¬ 
trative reform in India is the reduction of all Indian 
figures since 1850 to one denomination, and their publica¬ 
tion in that denomination. Otherwise comparison be¬ 
comes misleading to a dangerous degree and the task of 
the Indian student is made almost impossible of accom¬ 
plishment. It only needs that a start should be made on 
the right lines; this done it will be as easy to give the 
right figures as it now is to give the wrong. 

Tested by the figures of 1882-83 the returns for 1889-90 
appear to show a reduction of £252,112; the difference 
is accounted for by the difference in the sterling value of 
the rupee—as a Government coin, that is to say, as a 
token, not as a piece of silver representing the intrinsic 
value of the precious metal. 

The non-agricultural income of the Presidency may be 
thus set forth :— 

Value xk £ 
Sterling. 


No. 


Souses or Ikcome. 


1. Sait. 97.010 

2. Saltpetre ... .. ... 11,515 

3. Country-made Liquor (one-sixth) ... 8,333,333 

4. Fisheries (one-third) ... ... ... 600,000 

5. Clothing (village production one-sixth)... 750,000 

6. Forests (total income) ... ... ... 154,234 

7. Coir, and manufactures of . 225,317 

8. Hides and Skins (one-fourth) . 1,975,660 

9. Cotton—piece goods (exported). 540,543 

10. ,, Twist and Yarn (exported) ... 117,562 

11. „ Village production (one-sixth)... 2,000,000 

12. Timber and Wood. 107,355 
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VALUti IS 'i 
Sterling. 


13. Live Animals (exported) ... 


112,374 

14, Oils.. 

*« , 4 « * 

613,168 

15. Flour Mills (one-twentieth) 

i * * 

71,245 

16. Breweries ... 

, *, 

22,545 

17. Wool, Raw (nearly one-half) 

P * . ; 

475,000 

18, Minerals : Quarry Stones 

Rs.55,000 


Granite 

80,000 


Laterite 

1 ,110,000 


Limestone 

140,000 


Sandstone 

90,000 


Slate ... 

1,750 


Manganese ... 

48,360 


Gold. 

10,490 



10. 

20 . 

21 . 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


Pottery of all kinds (one-sixth) 

Various Manufactories, etc.. 

Tobacco Farms and Factories (say three- 

fourths of whole of India) . 

Ploughs—repairs, etc. (one-sixth) 

Carts—new, repairs, etc. (one-sixth) 

Boats on Rivers and at Ports (one-fourtli) 
Cattle—increase in year (over one-fourth) 
Sundries, to cover omissions 

Total 


711,067 
70,000 
100,000 

70,000 
10,600 
32,000 
250,000 
2,400,000 
800,000 

£15,650,533 


The combined totals of income from both sources 
show :— 


Agricultural Income ... 

Add Coffee (value at port of shipment) 
Non-agricultural Income .. 


.. £19,132,190 
.. 1,190,448 

1 5 > 65Q « S23 
£35,973,161 


Divide this sum, £35,973,161, by population, 38,208,000, 
the result is 









.... -WE ARE DYING FOE LACK OF FOOD’ 5fi3 

): .. 

teen Shillings and Tenpance per head pen annum; 
or Eb,14 2a.—Five-Eighths of One Penny per day 
per person. 


With such an average income available, if the whole 
sum he equally .livided between thirty-five millions of 
people, the awful significance of such a narrative as that 
which follows becomes palpable to the most indifferent 
reader. ‘ Leaving out other questions,' writes the Rev. J. 
Knowles, 1 a missionary of long experience in Southern 
India, * cannot we save millions from starvation ? Now 
I do not think one out of a thousand of your reader, has 
any idea how poor the poor in India really are. Let us 
look first at the question of food. Do these poor people, 
even under ordinary circumstances, get enough to eat ? 
Hers are two extracts from totters from missionaries I 
know, given in this month’s Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society 


‘ “ I think the most trying experience I ever had," 
writes the Rev. J. I. Macnair, of Cuddapah (January 13), 
“ was a three weeks’ tour in September of last year, in a 
part of the country where our people are specially poor, 
and where they have had no proper crops for several 
years. My tent was surrounded day and night, and one 
sentence dinned in my ears perpetually—'We are dying 
for lack of food-’ We do not expect that the present 
year (1901) will be any improvement on the last. The 
famine will be only local, we hope, but it will be a time 
of terrible hardship." 

So one missionary. Now for another and older 
nissionary, the Rev. G. H, Macfarlane, who writes 
1 “ The grain which each householder is usually able to 
lay in store has this year been very meagre. It can serve 
only for a few weeks at most. After that comes the 
period of no work and gradual starvation. It is the 
tiding over this period—till June or July, when rain may 

1 Letter to the MamhcHer Guardian March, 190J, 
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•.gin aga 
harrowing 


t is the difficulty. 
f't starvation and 


"We cannot 
death as yet 


,§L 


But 


PEOPLE ARB LIVING ON ONE MEAL EVERY TWO OR 
THREE DAYS ; 


the poorer classes in India are always prepared for this. 
As one of our Christians said, * If wo can eat food once in 
two days, we will not ask for more.’ ” 

* In my own missionary experience I once carefully 
investigated the earnings of a congregation of three 
hundred, and found the average amounted to 


LESS THAN A FARTHING A HEAD PER DAY. 


They did not live ; they eked out an existence. I 
have been in huts where the people were living on 
carrion. I have taken photographs of famine groups 
which are enough for most people ; yet in all these cases 
there was no recognised famine. Further, the salt tax 
alone amounts to between two and a half and five per cent, 
of the income of a labouring-class family ; and the poorer 
the people are the worse is their food, and the more they 
crave for satt. Now, for nearly all these poor people 
the food is only a little rice or food grain, the bulk is 
less nourishing food. So it comes to pass that, living 
as they do., and that from hand to mouth, if they fail 
for a few days to work they have to face starvation, and 
when famine really comes it is ready to claim its millions 
as victims unless prompt and timely help is given.’ 





THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

In the Note of 1882 the Bombay Presidency was 
described as having;— 

Agricultural Produce valued at ... £33,800,000 ; 

or (Bs.l2J to the 4) . Rs. 39,00,00,000. 

Scarcely anything more startles the student of Indian 
Blue Books than the wide difference in the reports written 
concerning the condition of tbo people generally in 1876, 
the year before the great famine of 1877, and those 
written in 1881 and 1882 in obedience to Lord Dnft'erin's 
behest. In no instance is this more marked than in 
relation to the Bombay Presidency and the Panjab. The 
Bombay officials describe a state of things which would 
indicate that the good cotton times of ten years before 
the ’77 famine still left the general cultivator in a posi¬ 
tion to do some justice to the soil, and, therefore, to reap 
good crops. One must suppose the crops described by 
the highest officials in the Presidency as being grown, in 
some considerable measure at least, were really reaped. 
If they were, then the decadence in the districts of this 
Presidency has, during the past thirty years, proceeded at 
a most terrific rate. The officials of that day, with food 
prices— 

Kiee 10 lbs. tier rupee J Bajru 36 lbs. per rupee * 

Jowari 82 „ „ ,. I Naohni 82 „ „ „ 

state that a Poona middling Maratha cultivator would 
require, and presumably would, in the way of daily food, 
have;— 

1 4 Condition of the Country and People of India, * Parliamentary Pi par, 
p. 306* * Articles required each month to make up the ordinary meale oi a 

field cultivator and labourer in the Deccan and o! a Ktmbi in the Kcnkan,* 
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A MIDDLING MA'EATHA INCOME 


Total per day 
Days per month 


2 a 

30 



y . , 

Grown np and Working 

Boy of Ten 
Yft&na, 



*Vfale and Female. 

No, 

ol Artidta. 







Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value, 




a, p. 


a. p. 

L 

Eice, Kf.oond sort*,. 

i lb* 

0 0 

1 lb. 

0 6 

2. 

Jowfui ., 

li lb. 

0 9 



8. 

Bajri 

— 

-— 


— 

4. 

Wheat . 

— 

— 

*«. 

- 

5. 

Gt-ain . 

— 

—. 


— ' 

0. 

Btigi or N&ehni 

— 

— 

— 

—* 

V, 

Ghi. 

—. 

— 


— 

a 

Oil .„ 

ISO gr. 

0 \ 

90 gr. 

0 0£ 

9, 

Shit.*. 

400 gr. 

0 1 

180 gr. 

0 0,V 

10, 

Vegetables or Pulse 

mk . 


about 4 Qjss, 

0 8 

— 

0 1 

li. 


— 

— 

— 

r— 

12* 

Kokamb ." 



.i| i. ill f 



ia 

Oocoanht Kernel 






14, 

Chilly Powder *** 






15, 

Turmeric. 






la 

17, 

Coriander ... 

Jim,,, 


If 038, 

0 4 

— . 

0 2 

la 

Assafoefclda 






19, 

Onion.' 






20. 

Garlic 






21. 

Salt Fish.* 






22. 

Jagri 

— 

— 

— 

,—" 

28, 

Fuel 

8 lbs. 

0 H 




”<SL 


0 10 
30 


Ks.4 3 (> Esl 9 0 


That is to say, to sustain life, with some variety in food, 
and without reckoning clothes and other necessaries, there 
is needed for a family of four:— 



Rs. a. 

p- 

£ s. 

d. 

Father . 

50 10 

0 

3 17 

(i 

Mother . 

50 10 

0 

3 17 

0 

Boy of ten years . 

18 12 

0 

1 5 

0 

Young child. 

6 4 

0 

8 

4 

Total ... 

Es.126 4 

“o 

£9~ T 

~4 
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Sl 


%^;6vAa,y, Rs.SH (^2 7a. Id.) each. It will be seen late* 
what the agricultural produce to-day in Bombay provides. 
Suffice it to Bay here that it provides nothing like 
(i>2 7s. Id.) per head, nay, nor half that sum. 1 '°*d 
Curzon says the Bombay cultivator should be Rs.2 (2s. 8d.) 
per head better off in 1901 than he was in 1882, that is. his 
income should be E&.33& (£2 9s. 93.), always assuming 
he could live as well now as it is described above he lived 


then. 


Bor a Poona kunbi similar tables are given, as also for 
a kunbi of Kolhapur and for a kunbi ot Ratnagiri. The 
totals in each case (same number of members of family) 

1,1 ‘ Rs. a. i>. £ b. d. 

Poona: Kunbi ... 108 4 0 or 5 17 0 

Kunbi of Kolhapur ... 108 4 0 ,, 5 17 0 

Kunbi of Batnagiri ... 131 18 0 ,, 0 12 1 

The official responsible for the tables whence the above 
facts are gathered is Sir James Braithwaite Peile, K.C.S.I., 
now a member of the Council of India. ^ In the course 
of the paper accompanying the tables Sir James Peile 
says: 1 The incidence of the Government assessment on 
land has been ascertained by careful experiments to be 
less than one-sixth of the gross return on very ordinary 
cultivation. The new cash rents of the Bhaunagar State 
are about one-third of the gross produce, in some dis¬ 
tricts more, and yet the State is verj kouiisbing, Iht 
zemindars of Ahmedabad, after a few deductions, divide 
the entire gross produce with the tenants in equal shares, 
yet they have no difficulty in keeping their tenants. Of 
course the produce rent varies with the season, but if 
Ks.12, Rs.6, and 0 are taken as the produce in a good, 
a middling, and a bad, season of an acre assessed at Rs-l. 
the produce rent on the three years will be Rs.8, while 
Government assessment will be Rs.3—that is to say, the 
Government collection ’ assessment ’ means collection) 
* ia in the circumstances described more than, one-third 
of the average gross produce and not one-sixth.’ 



CALAMITY TfPOK CALAMITY 


- i^fther passages in Sir Tames Peile’s report show that 
the Bombay cultivator must have enjoyed halcyon days 
prior to the famine of 1877, though, as one remembers 
the total collapse of the Western Indian agriculturist 
during the famine and. in many cases, his inability even 
to the time of succeeding famines to right himself, one 
wonders whence all this prosperity departed ere the time 


Iqt 

that kJXJ 


of distress came. 

The condition of the Bombay cultivator, according to 
the particulars garnered in 1888, has already been 
recorded in these pages. They show, indubitably, that, 
from one month to eight months in various districts, 
the land does not produce enough to maintain those who 
cultivate it. The reader, if he he following these illus¬ 
trations and arguments with the interest incumbent upon 
him, may not unprofitably turn to pp. 451-458 before 
proceeding farther, and reperuse what is there set forth. 

It may now be well to inquire what is the probable 
agricultural income of the Presidency at the present 
time, Towards the end of the decennial period, 1880-89, 
times were not good. Yet there had been a long senes of 
more than average years of prosperity. Since then twelve 
years have passed; nine of them have been bad years, 
involving, in some instances, the total loss of crops and of 
everything that could be turned into value, however 
trifling. Not only in the arid Deccan districts, but also 
in the rich Gujarat division, calamity upon calamity has 
falleu upon tbe people. How great the decline in pro¬ 
duction has become may be judged from a statement as to 
yield of wheat in the Presidency generally and in Sind. 
The particulars are available for wheat only among good 
grains, but what applies to this cereal, quantum valeat, 
will apply to other products of the Bombay fields; any¬ 
how the responsible Government which gives one aspect 
which is detrimental, when understood, to itself, does not 
give the other aspects which, it may be supposed, would 
be favourable. 

The estimated average yield per acre of wheat in 



Ysar. Lbs, 

1891 - 92 . 438 

1892- 93. 324 

189'.MW... ' ... 081 

1894- 95.618 

1895- 90. 440 

Average: 


Ykak. 

Lns. 

1896-97... 

... 464 

1897-98... 

... 756 

1898-99... 

... 703 

1399-1900 

... 174 


53lbs. 


How near these figures are to the actual facts and how 
utterly visionary is the Viceroy’s complacent (but, in 
view of the consequences, wholly cruel) talk of an average 
yield of 740 lbs. of food grains to the aero, is proved by 
Sir James Peile, In his Note on Crop Experiments in 
the Bombay Presidency, 3 he says :— 

Ml. Mr, Wingate says of the produce of Juwar, 
“ The favourable season of 1872-73 gives about 
1,000 lbs. to the acre, but next year the failure is 
almost complete, and 1874-75 is, if anything worse.” 
And, he infers, the failure was such as to drive the 
ryot to borrow money to pay his assessment. 

‘ Turning to his table, I soe the rates of production 
quoted are:— 

1873- 74 ... 676, 212, 370, 876, lbs. per acre. 

Average r 4081 lbs. 

1874- 75 ... 200, 133, 757, 640, 112, 240, 

240, 420, lbs. per acre. 
Average: 842$-lbs.’ 

Sir James Peile goes ou to make some remarks which 
must be quoted here because of their pertinency to the 
point involved, and which the reader is begged to bear in 
mind when the Central Provinces yields come before him, 
*' I see,’ says Sir James, ‘ the average produce assumed for 

* 4 Agricultural Statistics of British India/ fifteenth issue, p> 871, 

* Condition of the Country and People of India/ Famine Blue Book 
1881 , p, W* 





yore* 'fNimnramisfc in the deco an 


,r ia the Central Provinces is in various districts, 
300, 302, 322, 364, 400, 406, 435, 467, 480, 500, 582, 710,. 
lbs. per acre, So that these 408 lbs. or 432 lbs. would be 
called an average rather than a complete failure. No 
doubt, however, the 1,000 lbs, rate is exceptional for the 
Deccan, and an average above 600 lbs. would not be safe, 1 
In Shod the average yield was put at 944 lbs. The 
actual out-turn in tons is here again reduced to lbs,;— 


Yea*. 

Lbe. i 

! Year. 

Lbs. 

1891-92... 

... 536 

' 1896-97... 

... 644 

1892-93... 

... 765 

1897-98... 

... 064 

1893-94... 

... 763 

1898-99... 

... 484 

1894-95... 

... 719 

1899-1900 

... 435 

1895-96... 

... 508 




Actual Average: : 6131, lbs. 


It will be noted that in no single year was the ofticialiy- 
stafced average reached by 179 lbs., and on the whole 
period the average decrease was 3311 lbs. per acre. The 
average area under the cereal was about 500,000 acres 
each year. Consequently the diminished produce annually 
doling this period in Sind amounted to 165,600,000 lbs., 
enough to support every able-bodied man in the Province 
fully three months on rations at 2lbs. per day. And in 
Sind the cultivation was almost wholly or. irrigated fields. 
Whence, then, the falling tiffin estimated yield of thirty- 
three per cent ? 

Further evidence, and this of a most startling character, 
must be pondered by the reader before we come to actual 
figures concerning the present agricultural income of 
Bombay. 

First, the indebtedness of the ryots in the four Deccan 
districts with a population of nearly four millions. The 
average land revenue of the years 1885 to 1892 was 
Bs.57,17,000 (Be.12 to the £ -- £476,417). During that 
period the average annual borrowing was Bs.53,70,000 
(£447,500)! Thus 
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^ V 


Laurl Ho venue. 


Average for 1ft *£ 

years **. 47ft,417 


Borrowings; 


Average for 1ft £ 
ymxH ... 447,500 


Percent a&fc of Bor¬ 
rowing to Hovenuo. 


9 ft 


Qn the basis of these figures, says a most able author * of 
a * 1 * * Note on Agriculture in Bombay ’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of lh*. Poona Saruajanik Sabha, October, 1894, 

‘ the ryots’ annual debts in the Presidency may be 
estimated at Bs.2,50,00,000 (£1,660,067), and taking the 
average ratio of interest on secured debts at twelve per 
cent., their annual interest payment on account of annual 
debts come to Es.30,00,000 (£200,000). Nor is this all. 
The pressure of old debts is excessive. On the basis of Mr. 
Woodburn’s figures of nine districts, giving, on an average, 
lis.28 (£2 Os. 8d.) per head of the population, the total of 
such debt for the whole Presidency might be put at about 
'Ks.45,00,00,000 (£30,000.000),on which the annual interest 
charge at twelve per cent;, amounts to Es.5,40,00,000 
(£4,500,000). On Mr. Woodhnrn’s data it is 
Es.5,60,00,000 (£4,660,066).’ 

It is in the presence of such a calamitous state of 
things nine years ago, with two severe famines in the 
interim, that the Bombay Government think to restore 
prosperity to the people by reducing the security which 
can. be given by a landowner to the moneylender for his 
accommodation in times of disaster. To stroke a hill¬ 
side in Assam for the purpose of soothing the land during 
an earthquake is on a par with the production of such a 
remedy for such an evil,* 

1 The editor of the journal says: 4 This note, written by Mr, G. V. Joefci, 
B.A-. Headmaster, Sholapor© High School, end read at th« Industrial Con¬ 
fer line© on the 14th of September* 1894. has been kindly placed at our 

disposal.* The remarks which immediately fellow will be found in their 
appropriate place in a citation which appears on pp. 347-353. 

' When the Bill referred to passed its meet critical stag© seven cut of the 
nine tfu«*£elected Indian members of the Bombay Legislative Connell with¬ 
drew from the assembly-—wisely as t hold—as a protest against the 

Ctovernment’a refusal to agree to eight month* 1 adjournment to allow 
of lull consideration oi its proposals. 











THE MUCH MISLED VICEROY 


<j t&y-f-i ill® and of this aoction I quote some passages frou\ 
Presidential address at the Bombay Provincial Con¬ 
ference held at Safcarft on the 12th and 13th of May, 1900. 
It would repay the careful reader at once to turn to the 
Appendix and read the Hon. Mr. Goouldas P&rekb's 
remarks before proceeding farther. 

With the above facts in evidence it would not be safe to 
reckon for the present day an average gross yield of more 
than the Its.9 (12a.) per acre which Sir James Peile stated 
long ago had been accepted as a fair average, though he 
discards it for a higher sum. Thus regarded : — 


The agricultural income of the Bombay Presidency 
for 189.3-99 amounted to 27,018,913 acres >: Rs.9 
= Ra,24,31,70,217, or in £ sterling, £16,21.1,348, 


This is not two-thirds of the amount reckoned in 1888. 
The statistics for the respective years come out thus:— 


Produce (alleged) in 1882 ...Ks. 39,00,00,000 

„ computed for 1898-99... 24,31,70,217 

Difference, being Re.14,88,29,783 

Or, £9,788,652. 


And yet the Viceroy, comparing the two years, 
declares from his place in Council at Calcutta there 
was a gain of Rs.2 (2s. 8d.) per head by the agricultural 
population! In favour of the genera] accuracy of the 
present calculation is the circumstance that the 
Rs.4,71,64,970. which the Bombay Government have 
collected, bears a smaller proportion to the whole pro¬ 
duce, namely, one-fifth, than the iess than one-third 
which Sir James Peile allowed on the produce rental. 

The agricultural income thus failing to support the 
assertions that Indian well-being is not lapsing, Bombay 
occupying a special position in this respect, the non- 
agriqultural income will probably help to redress the 
balance. We will sec. 
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Yaluk in 
JE STEELING. 

69,074 

20,605 


An examination of the sources of the non-agrieultuv 
income reveals the following:— 

No. Sotjrcb or Income. 

1. Salt. 

2. Forests . . 

3. Mines and Quarries . 

4. Cotton Twist and Yarn, and 

manufactured goods, say: 

Cotton Mills (127) £ 

Twist and Yarn . 4,170,762 

Manufactures, 5)00,647,593 



yards at 4 as. (4d.) per 

yard. 5,004,792 

Village manufacture, say one- 

tenth of .64,636,294 ... 463,629 

- 9,639,183 

5, Fisheries—one-third of £1,930,140, say ... 6-50,000 


0. Country-made liquor, one-fifth of total, say 4,000,000 


7. Apparel . 54,486 

8. Cabinet-wave and Furniture .. 16,579 

9. Coir: manufactures . .... 5,612 

10. Tobacco .. 33,607 

11. Dyeing and Tanning Materials . 301,074 

12. Hides and Skins .. 691,367 

18. Horns . 64,166 

.14. Jewelry and Plate (half of export) ... 8,617 

15. Animal Bone Manure .. 194,043 

16. Oils. 44,680 

17. Silk (manufactured) ... . 12,107 

18. Wood (teak and sandal) 26,433 

19. Wool: raw .£482,956 

,, manufactures . 75,072 

- 558,023 


20. Articles (not specified) exported by post, 

one-fourth . 40,306 

21. „ (not enumerated), one-fourth 141,269 

22. Potteries (village manufactures and oth ers), 

one-seventh . 63,071 





23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27, 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


34 
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"V ALUS' *N 
£ &TKWti&P' 
833)333 
62,500 
2,616 
23,534 
1,068,690 
120,000 
11,000 
26,000 
38,000 
31,550 


1,128,802 

625,000 


SoUIWK OF InCOMK. 

Shipping and Boat Bepaiw (one-third) ... 
Printing Presses (including newspapers) 

Paper Mills... 

Breweries . 

Flour Mills, 24 out of 103 (aay one-fourth) 
Iron and Brass Foundries ( „ ,, 

Mineral and Aerated Waters 

Oil mills .. 

Ploughs—repairs, etc.. 

Carts: making new ones and repairing old 
Yearly increase of cattle (the records show 
decrease in 1898-99, but for normal 
year, reckon one-eighth of general 
increase, probably an over-estimate) ... 
Sundries, to cover small sources of income 
and overlooked sources. 

Total 


4520,065,872 


The totals of agricultural and non-agricultural are v 


Agxicultural income 
Non-agricultural Income. . 

Combined Totals 


£ 16 , 211,348 

20*065,872 


£36,277,220 


Here the non-agricnlturaJl exceeds ihe agricultural in- 
come by about twenty- live per cent.; probably £l ,000,000 
or £2,000,000 are too generously credited to Bombay, the 
produce being merely Bombay’s as Bombay is one of the 
two great gates of India, Besides, I have reckoned the 
full value of Mill productions, when strictness should have 
led me to credit only the value given by manipulation 
to raw material. The big Mill industry, not only m the 
chief city, but iu many other parts of the Presidency, 
accounts for the comparatively large figures. Further, 
much of the income thus shown belongs to wealthy 
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bankers and others whose homes fire in the Ffludatorj 
'States. So good a result is shown in spits of the badness 
of trade throughout the whole region governed from 
Bombay Castle. 1 


1 How bad the trade was may be judged from the following remarks 
whioh appear i a the latent Administrative Report of the Presidency .— 

1 The chief industries other than agriculture in the Bombay Presidency, 
namely, the cotton mill industry, the manufacture of Belt and the distilla¬ 
tion of liquor, are dealt with elsewhere. The remaining Industries arc of 
local importance only, and the majority of them declined comMerably in 
the unfavourable eiraumstauces of the year. The cream and butter industry 
in Alunedabad and Kaira suffered severely owing to the gmt mortality 
among cattle in consequence of the fodder famine, JFrom the latter placo 
the output of cream was lefts than half that of the previous year. The iron 
and brass foundry at Hadi&d was hlosed throughout the year. Broach 
cotton is reported to bo losing its reputation by adulteration with inferior 
local products, and the Surat cotton industry declined owing to the closure 
of the South African market, Surei is, however, noted for the manufactures 
of gold and silver thread work and of shoes, of which the latter is one of the 
v cry few industries in the Presidency that advanced in the year of report. 
A factory for the preparation of agave fibre commenced work in the Thdna 
District, but the business is still in its infancy. The Thimi silk industry 
has finally succumbed to the machine-made goo da of Bombay. The brewery, 
paper mill, and silk mill fli Poona continued to do a largo business, but the 
sugar refinery was not so successful and only worked spasmodically during 
the year, The evacuation of the town of Sholapore owing to plague, together 
with the influence of famine, reduced the weavers of that place to such a 
rendition that relief was administered by Government in the form of work 
suitable to their craft. Similar assistance was granted also to weavers in 
Kb&udesh, Beyond the Industrial schools under the charge of missionaries 
which continued to turn out good work, the industries of Ahmednagar arc 
of little account. The diver-ware industry is languishing and eiista princi¬ 
pally by occasional European patronage. The hand-weaving industry of 
BijApur, which suffered in the outbreak of plaguo in the previous year, made 
no recovery during the year of report. In Belgaum the GoMk water mills 
were stopped for want of water. Dh&rwiv had a bone mill, a distiJlery, and 
two oil mills working during the year, bus. the carpet industry showed a 
further decline. The cloth embroidery done by the desert women of Thdr 
ami Parka^ which is becoming known to Europeans, commands a ready 
sal* and U beginning to be exported, Elsewhere in Sind the manufactures 
wore confined to cloths, carpets, and the ordinary metal and earthen ware. 
A considerable business in the adulteration of ghi and the manufacture of 
imitation ghi is reported from Shikirpur, the ingredients used being kopra 
oil, turmeric and lima Efforts are, however, being mode by the introduction 
of the Adulteration Act and iha co-operation of local bodies to put down the 
industry which hod been stimulated by the high prices of the year. 1 — Buntixnj 
Adminiitratm itepoff, lStUMMO, pp, 01-02, 
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Compared with the statement made in 1882 the figures 
'•l/work-oiiT. thus 


<8L 


1882. 

£37,383,333 


1899-1900. 

£35,978,220 


An apparent decrease of £1,355,113. 


The average amount per head per annum is:— 

&i 18e. 3d, or Rs.29 la. 

Here the Ra.27 of 1882 are passed, owing to the 
exceptional character of the non-agricultural income and 
the comparatively small number of inhabitants. But the 
prosperity is wholly in spots, and affects only a com¬ 
paratively small number of people. As to the agri¬ 
culturist, in spite of the perennial water supply in 8ind, 
instead of being Rs.‘2 better off in 1901 than he was in 
1882, qua agriculturist, ho was B&.6 14-a. worse off. 
This is precisely what the caustic analysis of the position 
of the Bombay agriculturist by “ J." in the Times of 
India would lead one to expect. Side by side with in¬ 
dustrial progress in Bombay and Ahmaetabad ihe agri¬ 
culturist is sinking lower and lower in the economic 
and social scale. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND 
OUDH. 

A legend has gained currency, and has taken deep root 
in the minds of some criticd of British administration, 
that the Upper Provinces of Bengal (as they were once 
styled) and the ex-Kingdom of Oudh rank higher in 
prosperity than any other part of India. There are, on 
the face of things, reasons for such a belief. The whole 
region is fairly well watered, while the Ganges Canal 
renders a vast area independent of the seasons. As a 
part of the legend the excellence of the land assessment 
finds strenuous support, even amongst those who assail 
the land assessment throughout India generally. It is 
true that the support is based on (alleged) comparative 
betterness—the least bad among great communities 
where the assessments are all beyond the ability of the 
cultivator to bear, save as a crushing burden. The 
Provinces are comparatively, and not positively, pros¬ 
perous ;—that: is all. I am bound to confess my own 
researches do not lead me to a community of views with 
the apologists for these Provinces, I attentively examine 
the evidence procured and subsequently produced by the 
officials who were instructed to inquire into the truth or 
otherwise of certain alleged statements concerning the 
condition of the Indian people. It may not be supposed 
that these officers deliberately selected the worst districts 
and the most hardly-tried cultivators as the objects of 
their inquiry. Rather must it be supposed that they 
acted with full candour, impartially took what came, 
and honestly told all the facts. "VVhat are those facts'? 
For full details the reader is referred to the analysis 
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contained in pp. 382-432 in Chapter X. Here I will sin^«, 
'remark that, again and again in the ease of individual 
cultivators, a rent is taken here, as in other parts of the 
Empire, which approximates almost to the entire pro¬ 
ceeds of the land cultivated. Of this rent one-half goes 
to the Government, the other half to the landowner. 
Time after l ime the return for the land under cultivation 
comes to only Bs.3 to Rs.4 per acre, or as in the case of 
one cultivator who himself farmed fifteen acres (out of 
twenty he held and sublet five acres at the same rental 
be was paying), and for his fifteen acres received less than 
one rupee and a quarter (Is, 8d.) in produce for each 
acre. An examination of the evidence will show the 
interested reader that such cases are neither few nor far 
between. In the case of the villages dealt with as a 
whole, while the general returns are a great deal better 
than the instance just mentioned, enough of produce is 
not raised (after the double rent has been paid) to more 
than half or two-thirds feed the cultivators. Even where 
from five and a half acres the Autunm harvest yielded 
Its. 129 8a. (£8 12s.), and the Spring harvest- Ks.84 5a. 
("L“5 13s,), after rent was paid and cultivation expenses 
were met, only fts.lOJ (14a.) per head were left for 
food and clothing and all other needs for a whole 
year. This, too, was irrigated land. In the very 
next example given in the book the produce of seventeen 
acres are stated to reach Rs.318 (4*21 Is,), while the 
rent amounted to Bs.306 (4)20 8s.), and the Reporter 
says the rent is paid every year, 'With such examples, 
if the system in the North-Western Provinces be—next 
to Bengal ‘Permanency’—the best in India, how bad 
must be the remainder! 


However, the particulars given above are thirteen years 
old. Has there, in the meantime, been any improvement 
in the yield of the land in these regions? A nine years’ 
average in the only cereal concerning which particulars 
are afforded to the Indian student may help us to a judg¬ 
ment. The average yield of wheat in these Upper Pro* 




MORE OVER-ESTIMATED 


-Kingdom ranges from 
land in Debra Don to 44.0 lbs. on 
miirrigated" land in Falebpor. About twenty-seven per 
cent, of the whole cultivated area is irrigated, and the 
average yield is recorded 


For irrigated land 
,, unirrigated land. 
„ both 


080 lbs. 
803 „ 
890 „ 


As has just been stated, more than one-fourth of the 
whole cultivated area is under wheat. That cereal, there¬ 
fore, furnishes an excellent test of the yield gen.ei.tlly. 
The Government estimate of wheat, year in and year out 
(for all deductions on account of bad seasonB, insect 
plagues, and troubles of all sorts, arc supposed to have 
been taken into consideration), is that 890 lbs. per acre 
will be produced; 3,483,087 acres are irrigated, and, there- 
fore, aro beyond mischance. Once more, as in every 
preceding instance, the estimate and the out-turn differ, 
the estimate being considerably higher than the out-turn . 


Actual Out-turn. 



Lbs. ! 

Year, 

Lbs. 

1891-92 

... 762 

1896-97 ... 

860 

1892-93 

... 877 ! 

1897-98 ... 

881 

1893-94 

... 677 | 

1898-99 ... 

840 

1894-95 

555 

1899-1900 ... 

910 

1895-96 

712 




Average ... 

786 lbs. 



Estimate ... 

890 lbs, 



Minus ... 

104 lbs. per acre. 


Only in two years did the area under consideration fall 
below an average of 4,000,000 acres. Tlio difference 
between the expectation and the realisation, at 2 lbs, per 
dav, represented full rations for nine millions of able- 
bodied men for nearly eight weeks. Only in one year our 
of the cine was the average exceeded. Working on the 
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. basis of the Bombay and Sind yields—if Rs.9 were 
' sideired a fair average value per acre, largely in view of 
the recent famines which have been most destructive in 
Bombay ; considering, further, the evidence available as 
to actual yield in 1881-82, as officially reported, and the 
additional fact that the soil cannot in the raeanwliile 
have increased its yield—it will not be unfair to these 
Provinces and the ex-Eingdom to put the yield all round 
at Its. 10 per acre. With the evidence of actual out-turn 
before me I dare not give a higher figure. In the days 
when famines were few in the land—that is within the 
memory of men little past middle age—and eagerness 
was exhibited to discern what it all meant, that there 
should lie famine in the land, aa ants are eager when 
their neat is partly destroyed, much official litera¬ 
ture was produced. Among other matters put forward 
Sir James Peile, in his ' Note on the Economic Condition 
of the. Agricultural Population of Indio,’ submitted sample 
transactions of ordinary agriculturists. Two of these 
were from the North-Western Provinces. They showed 
average receipts per acre of Rk. 6 (8s.) and 11s. 13J (18s.) 
respectively. The three other farms selected gave Bs.8 
;IDs. 8d,), Rs.3 (4s.), and Rs.ll (14s. 8d.) each. [It is 
interesting to note that the details show the value of the 
produce to be in direct proportion to the amount spent 
on cultivation.] Taking, therefore, Rs.10 (13s. 4d.) per 
acre to represent the value of the produce— 

The agricultural income would be Rs. 6 , 63,71,050 x 10 =-■ 
Rs.66,37,13,500 (or in sterling) £44,247,567. 


These results are the nearest approach to the agri¬ 
cultural figures of 1882 that the investigations have yet 
yielded. Even then the deduction is by so much as 
Ea.5,37,86,500 (£3,585,770), a decrease of one-twelfth, 
and nearly the whole rental acknowledged as received by 
Government. Clearly it is not in these old-time Pro¬ 
vinces of Britain in India, and in the ancient Kingdom 
tacked on to them for administrative purposes, that Lord 
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/will get any help inwards the additional TIb. 2 
. extra) which each agriculturist is said to now 
receive. If not here, where irrigation plays so large a 
part, nor in Bengal, the land of abundant rainfall, where 
is alleged increase to be found ? 

Possibly the non-agricultural income may serve to 
redress the balance. Lord Cromer and Sir David 
Barbour estimated this at .£‘23,916,667 (Re. 35,87,50,000). 



No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 


11 . 


50 each) 


Socjtcn op Incokr 
Forest Receipts 
Mines and Quarries 
Hides and Skins 
Shellac 
Cfhi 

Saltpetre 

Animals (net export, 31,545 at Rs 
Salt (under ‘ Northern ’ India the Panjab 
mines, and Mandi, Kohafc, Nuh, and 
Snltanpur works are all lumper! to¬ 
gether) ; including 49,74,889 maimds 
from Rajputana States, the whole is 
7,910,980 maunds ; after deducting the 
Rajputana amount, two-thirds of the 
remainder are credited to the North- 
Western Provinces, and one-third to 

the Panjab . 

Fisheries (River), say one-tenth 
Conntry-made liquor (population, one-fifth, 
no manufactures, say one-sixth of 
£ 20 , 000 , 000 ) 

Cotton manufactured in vi 


VALETE IK 
M 

106,221 

4,782 

1,008,146 

314,824 

640,114 

137,373 

104,817 


of total ... . 

... 927,258 

12, Cotton ditto in Cotton Mills, say ... 

... 315,403 

13. Woollen Mills . 

80,473 

14. Paper Mills ..■ 

33,520 

15. Breweries (6) . 

... 816,996 

16. Limestone.. 

15,467 


255,962 

193,014 


3,333,333 


one-fifth 











Wm 


n. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 , 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
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Straiten or Income. 

Sandstone . 

Flour Mills ... 

Lac <,44 Factories). 

Mineral, and Aerated Waters . 

Minor Manufactories . 

Ploughs—repairs, renewals, etc. (one-fifth) 

Carts, do. (one-sixth) . 

Cattle, yearly increase of. 

Pottery (in villages)... 

Sundries, to cover small and overlooked 
sources of income 


Total 


Vm.ce 

£ S'i'fiSLIXCf 

417,629 

200,581 

193,643 

10,000 

50,000 

11,000 

32,000 

2,250,000 

70,000 

750,000 
,£12,276,406 


<§L 


The totals from Agricultural and non-Agricultural 
income are:— 


Agricultural Income ... ... <£44,247,507 

Non-Agricultural Income ... 12,275,456 

Total ... £50,523,023 


Here the non-agricultural income, instead of being 
one-half of the agricultural, is only one-fourth. On the 
basis of the figures of 1882, these Provinces and the px- 
Kingdom have fallen off greatly:— 


Estimate in 1882 (both sources) ... £71,750,009 
Actuals in 1899-1900 „ ... 56,528,023 

Diminution ... £15,226,986 


"Whether this sum represents a falling-off since the 
earlier year, or an exaggerated estimate then, this much 
is apparent that, instead of there being Rs.2 additional 
for the agriculturist, and Rs.l to the non-agriculturist, as 
Lord Curzon, on the information given to him, declared 
there was, there is a considerable reduction in both 
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The reduction is so much as Es.5 10a. 
head. Beckoning sustenance at one penny 
per person per diem, the minus sum represents foot! for 
forty-seven millions of people (the whole population of 
this part of India) for nearly twelve weeks. Even with, 
the progress he believed he was in a position to report, 
the Viceroy deprecated the - advance ’ as giving little 
occasion for congratulation; it was nothing at all to 
boast of; he said he regarded it as little enough at the 
best. His Excellency was speaking more truly than he 
knew. What is to be said should it be found, as I am 
confident it will, that ray statements are as near to accu¬ 
racy as the available information permits ? 

The total income works out;— 

£i 3s. 8*d. per head per annum, or Rs.18 0a. 8p. 



I iest i*: 
n ■ 

tpst 
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stated Lj tkc Ytcerpy and by the $ecrehvry 
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THE PANJAB. 

With such a plenitude of water as the name indicates 
(“the Five Rivera”), and the fact that fifty per cent, of 
the cultivated area is under irrigation, 1 combined with 
the peace and security of British rule, marked prosperity 
should be the chief feature of this Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship if of any part of the Empire. Before, however, 
prosperity could come to the people, we had, within 
twenty years of our assuming possession of Kan jit 
Singh’s dominions, to undo much ill that we had 
wrought. Everywhere wo too highly assessed the terri¬ 
tories over which we assumed sovereignty, and so laid a 
burden upon the shoulders of the people which was too 
great to be borne, One of our achievements in this region 
was, if not the actual introduction of the moneylender 
to, certainly his becoming the dominant factor in, village 
life. There was no general indebtedness in any village 
before 1871, says a high authority ou this subject. The 
same gentleman 1ms remarked: ' The indebtedness of 
a large proportion of the Marwats is due, I think,' wrote 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn,’ of the Indian Civil Service in 1878, 

* chiefly to ovoji-assessment and the rigidity of our 
revenue system, but there is also no doubt that, without 
any assessment at all, in bad years or famine cycles, debts 
would be incurred, and some old peasant proprietors 
would have to sell or mortgage their holdings. In this 
settlement the over-assessed villages have received sub¬ 
stantial reduction, but Government still owes them repa¬ 
ration for the great injury of having for the twenty-two 
preceding years rack-rented them, so to say; and, as the 
rigid revenue Bystem remains, the district officer is under 

1 1 Admin, Report, 1800-1000,’ p. 131, 

J 1 Condition of the Country end People of India,’ p, 240 . 
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ao obligation to work the rules sanctioned lot suspense 
'"and rcmifisiona with a wise liberality,’ 

Of a village in the Muzaffargarh district, it is said: 
‘ In tiiis village there are 164 cultivators; of these only 
one (Daulat) is not in debt; all the others are invol ved 
more or less.’ 1 In the next village discussed ‘ there are 
110 cultivators; only seven are free from debt,’ Of one 
(comparatively) large farmer’s operations it is remarked: 
‘There has been no surplus for the last ten years.' 3 
Again, ’ Kent rates are so high that, with one or two 
exceptions, all the tenants are largely in debt,’3 Of 
another, after recording the yield of a, good year, and 
reckoning the earnings of ‘ two men of the family who 
work as labourers for others,' it is stated : ‘ Deficiency of 
Us. 15, hence debt.’ In the tabulated particulars of the 
same family is this significantly grim statement 

* Property. 

* Rs,200 i« debt. No grain or property.’ < 


In another instance, after deducting the rent, ‘ which 
is one-third of the produce in .Tatpura,’ the cultivator’s 
expenses were Bs.139 8a., or Rs.2710a. above his income. 
This amount he borrowed without any deed being written 
* at twenty-four per cent,’ s Of a farmer of forty-six acres it 
is said : * The women’s jewels are not valued at more than 
Rs.10 ’ (I3s. 4d.); ‘ there is no store of grain. After 
paying the interest on the debts the family have no surplus 
income .’ 6 One more instance and this page may be closed. 
Family: man, wife, four sons. Cultivator. ‘The house 
consists of one thatched room. All the household pro¬ 
perty—it was only acharpai and brass dish—has been sold; 
there remains a hookah and some earthen pots. Has two 
bullocks and a she-goat. The wife has no ornaments. 
The children have no clothes. They have no store of 
grain.’? In winter time the climate is inclement: the 

1 ‘ Condition o! Country and People of India, 1 p. 243, 

1 IWd-, P- 250. ^ IHd„p, 854. ‘ Ibid,, p. 234-55, 

• Ibid., p. 259. 6 iW„ p. 200. » Wd,, p, 252. 
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_i needs the sustenance of a sufficiency of good food 
and^-the protection of warm clothing. These people 
had neither. As to wasting money on ‘ tamashaa,’ it is 
said of a cultivator of seven acres, ' the only festival be 
can remember of late years was the birth of his first¬ 
born, when he spent thirty shillings in making merry.' 

The details elsewhere given 1 indicate with much clear¬ 
ness that the condition of the 'Panjab agriculturist has 
not improved in the interval since the Great and Secret 
Imposition met in 1887-88. The recent passing of a 
law for this region, interfering with the rights of property, 
is proof, if further proof were needed, of this fact. 

The condition of the cultivators to-day may be judged 
by the report of Mr. Thorburn on Indebtedness of the 
Landed Classes, which has already been freely used by 
rae. 


The two incomes of the Province may now be dealt with. 
In 1882 it was alleged that the 

Agricultural income was Its.34,15,00,000, 
or (Rs.l2£ to the £1) was .£29,822,485. 2 


It is asserted that the rental is but ten per cent, of the 
total produce. But with instances given in foregoing 
pages of thirty-three per cent, it is idle to deal with a mere 
tithe in ascertaining the true proportions of the impost. 
If it regarded twenty per cent, all round, I should probably 
be near the mark; I will, however, content myself with 
fifteen per cent. 

Confirmation of the percentage I have selected with 
which to multiply the produce, namely, fifteen per cent., 
is to be found in particulars given in 1878 concerning 
the last preceding statement. These particulars are 
as follow':— 

* See pp- 29fi-905, ante* 

v Bs.IS per f, the present standard, th^ value would be £26,700,000. 


^ j £ Division, 

4,4', 

District, 

fcthare o£ tha gross prefers 
which the A^ehnsutai 
when mark wasVj 
tended to cover m |a 
m can bo abated* 

Delhi. 

Delhi . 

One-sixth 


Ourgaort. 



1 KaniaJ. 

Not stated 

Hissar 

Hissar ... 

! I 

One-sixth 


Rohtali. 


Sirsa 

Not stated 

UmbalJa 

Umballtt. 

Ludhiana 

Simla . 

tj 

7 1 

Jullundur 

■Tullundur 

One-fourth 


Hoahiapur 

i 1 

! t> 


Kangra. 

1 Not stated 

Amritsar 

Amritsar 

Sialkofc. 

j One-sixth 

\ i< 

Lahore 

Giirda F^pur 

f t 

Lahore. 



Perozepove 

Not stated 

Rawalpindi ,,, 

Grujnmwala 

One-sixth 

Rawalpindi 

Not stated—perhaps 
one-sixth 


Jhdum. 

Not stated 


Gujrat . 

One-sixth 


Shahpur. 

Not stated 

Mooltan 

Mooltan. 

One-eighth 


Jhang .. 

One-tenth 


Montgomery ... J 

One-sixtb (?) 

Derajat 

Muzaffargarh ... j 

One-seventh 

Dera Ismail Khan 

Varies generally from 



one-sixth to one- 
tenth 


Lera Ghazi Khan 

One-eighth 

Peshawar 

Bannu . 

One-twelfth 

Peshawar 

Irrigated laud—one- 
sixth 

Unirrigated land — 
one-twelfth 


Kohat ... 

Irrigated land—one- 
fourth 

Unirrigated land — 
one-eighth 


Hazara ... 

Dess than one-sixth 


3 4 Condition of the Country and People of Indian p, 336. 
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,,tHe ‘ share of Gross Produce ’ Tinder the assessment 
intended to cover' rates from twenty-five per cunt, 
to eight and one-third per cent,, this at least is certain : 
The revenue collected represents the respective percen¬ 
tages. In this one thing the revenue official does not fail 
the Sirkar which appoints him. When the ‘ guejss ’ of 1882 
was made the above facts were in existence: how came 
they to be wanting when material upon which to express 
a judgment was obtained ? The mischief which has been 
done to country and to people hy the inflated statements 
winch were then made, which are added to and confi¬ 
dently repeated, who shall tell? 

Before applying this percentage it may be well to show 
here, as in the other Provinces, that over-estimation of 
the yield is a prevalent vice of the authorities, in 1896-97 
the estimated production of wheat for most of the districts 
is carefully set out: the averages range from 1,280 lbs. 
(irrigated) in Jullundur, 1 to .560 lbs. (unirrigated) in 
Sialkot, Half the acreage in Jullundur is ‘ well ’ irri¬ 
gated . The averages for the whole Province were:— 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigated 
Both 


917 lbs. 
576 „ 
728 


After the crops were grown these were estimated ay 
results 


Year. 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 


Yuan tur Acrb. Acrks. 

526 lbs. ... 6,224,000 

708 „ 7,020,000 

717 „ ... 8,265,000 

670 „ ... 8,051,800 


" That Jullundur is one of the mo?t fertile of the districts, indeed reckons 
itself primus in Indit, is amusingly shown in Mr. Kipling's novel, * Kim ’ 

‘ “ They are all alike, these jats,” said Kim softly, The jat stood oa bis 
dunghill and the king’s elephants ■went hy. “ O driver," says he, “ what will 
you eeil those little donkeys for?" 

• The jat burst into a roar of laughter, stifled in apologies to the lama. 
" It is the saying of my own country—the very talk of it, 1 ” 
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7 Ybah. 

Ymii* j>jsa Ache. 

Acmes. 

1895-96 

545*,, 

6,898,400 

1896-97 

599 „ 

6,584,300 

1897-98 

660J ,, 

8,013,800 

1898-99 

546 „ 

7,729,200 

1899-1900 

680 . 

6,366,600 


Average: (328 lbs, pev acre per annum. 


<SL 


The difference between anticipation and realisation in 
regard to wheat in the Panjab is on the same lines a;-; in 
the other Provinces considered; hero the shortage is 
100 lbs. per acre. The average annual acreage under 
cultivation was 7,000,000 acres. The deficiency, then, is 
700,000,000 lbs., enough at 2 lbs. per head to maintain 
6,000,000 of able-bodied men for four months. 

The land revenue collected in 1898—90 was FIs.25,641,240, 
or ,11,710,410: multiplied by 7 -£11,972,912. 

As compared with the statement of 1882 there ia a 
min ns difference of 365,121,248, the rupee taken at the 
present standard. If, however, the rupee be taken at 
11S.12J-, the value in 1882 ia increased oy £1,995,486, so 
that the minus difference is £3,12.5,762 only. 

What is the non-agricultural income of the Punjab? 

It should be £8,500,000 according to Lord Cromer and 
Sir David Barbour; it should be £6,000,000 to-day, if the 
fifty per cent, proportion works out accurately. We will 


take the details:— 

No. Souses or Income. 

,1. Forest Receipts ... 

2. Coal Mines 

3. Silk Manufactured 

4. Carpets and Rugs (say)... 

5. Stone and Lime. 

6. Breweries . 

7. Leather (manufactured) j 

8. Hides and Skins ... 

9. Dressed Sheep-!;: kins ) 


Value in 
£ Stebuino 

96,403 

48,220 

26,667 

50,000 

20,000 

133,334 

500,000 








ONLY HALF WHAT WAS 


Socirch of Incomh, 
Cotton; manufac¬ 
tured in mills ... .-£596,059 

villages ££63,269 


IT. Salt (see particulars N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces) . 

12. Fisheries, Kiver (say one-tenth) 

13. Country-made Liquor (one- 

twelfth) 

14. Woollen Mills ... ... ... 

15. Other Industries: Flour Mills, 

Mineral and Aerated "Waters, 
Factories and Braes Foun¬ 
dries, Potteries, public and 
private, etc. (say) . 

16. Floughs—repairs, renewals, etc. 

(one-.><iventh). . 

17. Carts — repairs, renewals (one- 

twelfth) . 

18. Boats ,, ,, say :— 

19. Cattle (including horses for re¬ 

mounts, oue-fourfch of total 
of all 'India) . 

20. Sundries, to cover small, and 

overlooked, sources of income 


STATED 593 

Vamjr in 
jg Stkrmko. 

1 , 059,828 

127,981 

193,014 

1,666,660 

41,779 

250,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 

2,250,000 

400,000 


6,899,392 


Taken together, the two incomes exhibit a great 
difference compared with those of 1882. Instead of thirty- 
four crores’ (£22,666,667) worth of agricultural produce, I 
can only find eighteen crores’ worth (£12,000,000); and 
against seventeen crores (£11,333,333) of non-agricultural 
produce, I can discern but eleven crores (6,889,392). 
Lord Cnrzon'st two rupees per head additional for agri¬ 
culture is replaced by an income only one-halt of whai 
he declared it to bo. 


39 
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Ml thpBn figures be correct the combined totals 
• i '-4im9:— 


Sl 


Agricultural Income ... ... .£11,972,912 

Non-agricultural Income. 6,899,392 



Total 


£>18,873,304 


Divided amongst 22,449,484 people the combined income 
comes to (say) Seventeen Shillings per head per 
annum; or Rs,12 10a., 


which is less than that in Madras where the climate is 
wanner and less clothing and even loss food are needed 
than in the North. No doubt there is some serious mis¬ 
take somewhere, but the Government records lead to the 
above figures and to none other. 




THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

It is in one sc;use singular, in another significant, that 
the Provinces and the Presidency which stood at the 
head of all the divisions of India nineteen years ago 
should have proved the hollowness of the agricultural 
‘prosperity’ then attributed to them, by suffering more 
keenly under tho stress of famine than any part of India 
has suffered at any time respecting which there is trust¬ 
worthy information. The Central Provinces were at the 
head of the list in 1882 with 'Rs.20 4a. '01 1 a.) of 
agricultural income, and Rs.IU 2a. (Its. 6d.) of non- 
agricultural income per inhabitant, i'et, at the first touch 
of distress, practically the whole population were affected, 
and, in one district, as time went on four out of every ten of 
the people were on Government relief. Nothing could 
better demonstrate the essential untrustworthinoss of the 
inflated estimate of 1882, Unhappily every one believed 
the beautiful story which it told, because every one knew 
Britain’s disinterestedness deserved such a record. The 
responsible authorities, never daring to sift their own 
statements, believe it still, and embroider it with fancy 
observations and with an increased income, which has no 
existence save as an expression of what they sincerely 
wish for the people they rule. The belief of 1882 bore 
fruit when, in the early Nineties, a revision of the settle¬ 
ments in the Central Provinces was imminent. The 
authorities determined they would reap some of the rich 
harvest of wealth which the estimate of the Finance 
Minister and his Assistant had, it was considered, proved 
to exist. Among other things there were to be no more 
thirty-year settlements. Wealth in this wheat-growing 
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A PREDICTION BECOME HISTORY 
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-region, a region which tipped many of the late Robert 
■^Knight’s arrows of adverse criticism with indignation and 
sarcasm—' wheat rotting by thousands of tons in Chhat- 
lisgarh because yon are too supine to make railways by 
which it can find a market,’—wealth was produced so 
rapidly in these favoured regions that, the authorities must 
have the opportunity of sharing in it at more frequent 
periods than were customary, otherwise nobody knows 
how wealthy these Central Provincials might become. 
Therefore, instead of thirty-year settlements a twelve- 
year period must be substituted, while the rates of assess¬ 
ment were to bo run up to hitherto unheard-of figures. 
Bkiith had to be broken with the people, but that did not 
deter us, and, if it were broken, ‘ as well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb.’ 

What was practically a confiscation of the property of 
the cultivators was carried through without any one in 
England save a dozen to twenty people knowing anything 
about it. The present writer happened to be one of this 
small number. He tried, ineffectually, to get Parlia¬ 
mentary attention concentrated upon the facts, so that the 
wrong might ho stopped Unhappily the late Mr. Brad ■ 
laugh had recently died, and no member of the then 
House of Commons apparently understood that anything 
was wrong, or felt that he ought to inquire if anything 
was really wrong. At least a dozen of them bad all the 
facts placed before them. Now that the predicted conse¬ 
quences have followed, the reader must suffer some detail 
to make him acquainted with facts which it was his duty 
to know- years-ago. His representatives in the House of 
Commons, I must repeat, did not concern themselves. 
Will, you, courteous reader, to-day, act as they did then? 
What was the prediction ? Already, says a writer in the 
Nyaya Sudha, 1 ' public revenue is, we have been told by 
many respectable people possessing local, knowledge, being 


1 Published, i think, in 1890 or I&01; the papet’ named is referred to in 
a pamphlet which, like so many document? one meete with, contains neither 
date nor year by which to definitely fix the period of its; Esaue. 
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paid either by encroachment upon the capital of the pecj 
cr by aid of borrowed 'money. It roust be so. The 
people have been accustomed since yearn past to regulate 
their expenditure on a certain scale. All of a sudden they 
are called upon to pay in the shape of tax on land double, 
treble, four times, and five times, the sum they were paying 
before. Before they can so adjust their domestic rela¬ 
tions as to be able to live the life of paupers, some time 
must necessarily elapse, and in the meantime they will 
for ever alienate from themselves all their other property 
to make good the inexorable State demand. But this 
cannot last long. As soon as the capital created during 
the currency of the last settlement is exhausted, the 
people are bound to verge to the lo west ebb of pauperism. 
The evil may be staved oif for some time, Bui; como it 
will, though Mr. ..Puller and his able lieutenant the Bai 
Bahadur may not he then present to witness the effect of 
their handiwork. Though the personnel of the Govern¬ 
ment may change, the Government itself will be there 
face to face with the tremendous responsibility of pro¬ 
viding for an utterly impoverished population,' 

I do not know who the writer of these passages may 
have been, but it is almost needless to say that what 
he uttered as prophecy ten or twelve years ago is now 
accurate history. Whoever it be, he sent me a number 
of copies of his pamphlet, which I distributed without 
comments among certain parliamentary representatives. 

' We are all Members for India,’ said a right hon. 
member vaingloriously one day in Parliament about 
that time, and himself, though he became Secretary of 
State for India, carefully avoided doing India any service, 
Nobody, however, took any notice of the pamphlet. 
The copy I. am using, I daresay, is the only one in 
existence out of the many then circulated. 

Is it possible that British administrators can have 
reduced the period of settlement by less than half and 
increased rents four or five times beyond the normal ? 
Here is the answer:— 
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Lam! Liivud 

IX ov untie 
uudartbo nnd«r tho 
■of-Village. oidttefctl* Now Settle- 
merit, meat. 


Name 
of Village, 


Laud Laud 

Bev&nuo Ttevonue 

Midi'!* the wilder tho 
CH Settle* New Settle 
meat. itnatsi* 


P*nndri 

R^73 

Its.230 

Tdikn 

70 

'283 

IC&trni 

20 

145 

Akattora 

30 

385 

Law&i 

90 

260 

AkoB 

50 

140 

Gofcni 

100 

340 

Lambi 

30 

140 

Madra 

25 

160 

Bmgai'pu 

120 

355 

Buchipar 

40 

150 

PaW&npalj 

125 

430 

Majg&on 

100 

250 

Kami 

20 

110 

Good! 

150 

480 

Bonbtxrm 

30 

200 

Ort ura 

100 

460 

fntoii 

BO 

240 

Hath ni 

85 

250 

Doumbirafra 

50 

100 

G&dadi 

80 

100 

Khokli 

ob 

300 

Umdip&r 

25 

110 

KlmpradJ 

41) 

180 

I J atkar 

30 

180 

Ourdi 

50 

160 

Baraj p ura 

80 

165 

Surkhi 

20 

320 

Bijmhdi 

50 

190 

Rah mat hi 

40 

150 

Bedri 

15 

150 

Madhobun 

40 

135 

M&g&rwar 

20 

115 

1)hud wadi 

80 

200 

0<lia 

30 

260 

Aiulihdi 

50 

150 

Tobator 

200 

000 

Tom 

60 

220 

Kokdu 

40 

190 

Oomri 

25 

160 

Hastto, 

40 

320 

Ghairu 

80 

260 

Mirgi 

100 

'340 

Muldi 

too 

450 

Toram 

80 

235 

Jatbani 

25 

175 

Dewaram 

25 

280 

Tikari 

50 

200 

Mafcia 

NO 

180 

Clmmari 

60 

290 

Babcidihi 

80 

106 


Boisakar Bs,80 

R 3,170 

Ladwadihi 

15 

18G 

Komi 

50 

28 B 

Baghudwa 

40 

130 

Melwa 

70 

\m 

Koeurikia 

50 

805 

Mopka 

150 

mo 

Khairi 

40 

190 

Borni 

<35 

400 

Gudhalia 

80 

820 

Chiclipolo 

60 

400 

Laehch&npur 

80 

800 

Patan 

100 

866 

Phanoli 

200 

ooo 

Chamargu&I 

41) 

180 

BOculi 

80 

250 

Paeid 

180 

890 

Rimipur 

80 

260 

Laipur 

80 

140 

Butachand 

60 

185 

Karahi 

120 

850 

Guohpur 

40 

275 

Keala 

100 

700 

Rijeptir 

120 

800 

Belpaua 

140 

800 

Phmrao 

80 

250 

Nagchuwa 

50 

200 

Mock 

125 

560 

Amaer 

100 

BOO 

Paree 

20 

90 

Bute Bora 

50 

454 

Kukurda 

50 

mi 

Anagaon 

Mai\ock- 

80 

198J 

chowra 

00 

442J 

Che waha 

65 

200 

Sarsenoe 

50 

240 

Cb^di Paia 

100 

895 

Solenee 

50 

248 

Bahunee 

15 

70 

Bhunwa, 

28 

128 

Kauada 

80 

220 

Bhamroo 

100 

822* 

Lagm 

Lilian 

100 

S92 

60 

215J 

Rohage 

28 

108 

Kor&mey 

CharhaBhoo- 

86 

176 

hanpur 

40 

90 

Pole 

200 

400 

Pendridoh 

m 

150 
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/.‘/This list could be very much enlarged if we descent^ 
cases where tlie enhancement has beer;, one hundred per 
cent, or thereabouts.' 

Some English people recently were shocked to see 
an address on Famine 3 in India announced with this 
title : ‘ Are Famines in India God-sent or Man-made ? ’ 
What was suggested was blasphemous, they said, so far 
as the Almighty was concerned, and, as for man, he 
could not make a famine. Man not make a famine 1 
Not of one man merely is it true—‘He made a solitude 
and called it peace,* nor has a like thing happened but 

* once or twice in our rough island story.' 


Though not meaning to do so, we of British blood have 
made famines, and at this moment are more busily 
manufacturing fresh famines than we are even adding 
to our annual military expenditure the Empire over. 
Probably, it would not bo difficult to procure pretty 
general assent to tho proposition quoted above, that, in 
the failure of the inhabitants of the Central Provinces 
to withstand the recent scarcities which have affected 
the region in which they live, the hand of man is plainly 
discernible, while the influence of a God of Mercy is 
distinctly wanting. 

The extravagant —‘ iniquitous * i t has been termed— 
settlement still remains, and is taking from the culti¬ 
vators that which the Government by no measure of 
right or reason ought to take. 

The same extravagance of estimate marks the estimated 
yield of produce per acre here which the Government 
announce, as elsewhere. For wheat that yield is put 
at 600 lbs. per acre. Actually, on the area cultivated 
the production was hut 372 tbs., or 228 lbs. per acre 
below expectation! 1 


■ Previously to this one Hon. Member had asked a Question in the 
House of Commons about the settlement of Bilaspur. 'i’he pamphleteer 
thus remarks on the incident 

‘ Til * teomt question in Parliament, which, strange as it may appear, 
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^■JW)ia,i i« not the least astonishing feataro is that, 
.afifflbngh the returns for 1891-92 to 1895 -96 were in 
the hands of the authorities, with these ascertained 
yields :~ 


hn,s become widely known in Bilnspnr, and the publia etteranees of the 
present Chief Commitsloner breathing a spirit of sympathy with the people, 
have raised a vague and indefinite hope of radreg?! from an almost Intoler¬ 
able! state of things which is eating into their vitals and sueking out their 
lifeblood. 1£ the Government b desirous of knowing the rt il feelings of 
the people about the new settlement, wo make bold to say that such a know¬ 
ledge it is impossible to acquire from the usual official reports. We would 
tak* the liberty to suggest the deputation of a Hpeciai Officer in whose 
justice iho people have faith and whose sympathy for them and the to 
is well known, to make a thorough inquiry into the whole matter, and then 
will a tale be unfolded which will perhaps astonish the Administration and 
givo a rude shock to the comforting assurance which has been so sedulously 
pressed upon it m to the satisfaction of the people with the new assessment 
and their appv eiatiotf of the fairness of the settlement proceedings. But 
whether there is such an investigation or not, facta are facts, and they 
spyak with a power and effect which scarcely leave anything to bo added 
to hy way of comment. 

5 To add to the misery of the people, they have been informed that the 
present settlement will inuro only for a period of twelve years, Now, 
referring to tho Administration Report of 1862-63 by Sir Richard Temple> 
wo find that he distinctly gave the people to understand the settlement then 
in progress was u to extend to thirty years for all districts alike. ,T “This 
has been sanctioned by Government,*’ it was said. Further, hopes were 
held out of a permanent settlement in the following words : “It has also 
been recommended that the boon of a permanent settlement, that is the 
JimiUtion of the Government demand in perpetuity, should be conceded to 
those landholders who might have brought their estates to a high state of 
cultivation. The Government have decided that, after a lapse of ten years 
from the commencement of the new settlement, and therefore even within 
the period of that settlement, those landholders who may be thought worthy 
of the concession md who may desire a perpetual limitation of the Govern¬ 
ment demand, may have their assessment revised with a view to sich 
limitation in perpetuity being declared/ 1 What a melancholy interest these 
promises possess in the face of what is transpiring now 1 From a thirty 
?**& settlement, with a prom's© of a permanent limitation of the State 
demand, to a twelve years* settlement with the certainty of fresh increments 
at ©very revision of settlement, what a fading oE is her© l Suppose a 
MaJgumr, having strictly complied with the condition laid down in the 
above-quoted public declaration of Government, were to come forward and 
ask it to fulfil the promise it embodies, with what grace could the Govern¬ 
ment refuse to give it afieot, ant] what answer could it give to such p. prayer, 
except that it must decline to bo bound by the ordinary rule ft natural 
justice and equity, which, in the case of private individuals, it enforces 
through the agency of its Courts of Justice/ 


*mr*r 



1891- 92 

1892- 93 


Ybah. 
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437 

405 


Ykab, 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 



1898-94 ... 822 [ 

the average yield for 1890-97 (to stand for the succeeding 
four or five years; it still stands in the 1900-1 Blue 
Book) was put at 000 lbs. for both irrigated and unimgatod 
lands, and at 925 lbs. for the former, and 570 lbs, for the 
latter! An explanation will, probably, never be forth¬ 
coming; because nobody (in Parliament, for example) 
who could compel an answer, will take the trouble to do 
so. Nevertheless, it is needed. 

In estimating the produce in the Central Provinces, at 
the present time it may be noted that in 1867-68, Mr. 
\V. Gr. Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service, estimated 
the value of the yield per acre in the Nagpore District 
at Rs. 8 (10s. 8d.). Twelve years later Sir James Peile 
gave particulars of a farm of -44 acres in the same region 
which averaged Rs.8 (.10s. 8d,), and of another which 
showed Rs.7 2a, (9s. Od.) per acre, Since that time, save 
in the enforced fallows which the successive famines have 
compelled, the land has received nothing which can have 
put it into better heart or have enabled it to grow more 
produce. What gain there may have been prior to 1890 
has been removed by the heavy assessment since made. 

The area actually cropped in 1898-99 was 15,808,881 
acres, which, at Rs.8 per acre, gave a total of: 

Agricultural Income of Rs. 12,64,71,048; or, in 


Sterling £8,404,736. 


But the estimate for 1882 gave Rs. 21,25,00,000 as the 
value of the produce, or at Rs.l2$, ,£18,558,333. Again : 
so- far from the Viceroy finding Rs.2 (2s, 8d.) additional 
income per head from agriculture, there is a diminution 
of Rs.8,60,28,902. 

Ju this instance, it was ridiculous to add half the 
estimated agricultural income fornon-agrienltura] income, 
as these Provinces are, practically, wholly agricultural. 
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_ rue there are minerals—besides the coal at War da— 
■'to be mined, but too much encouragement is not given to 
pioneers in this direction; indeed positive discouragement 
has been the rule. Mr. Jamsetjee N. Tata, of Bombay, 
however, has lighted the candle of manufacturing 
industry at Nagpore, and is doing no little good. 


Nor;-A gricultural Income. 



Valck in 

No, &QV&CE OF ItfCOMtS. 

jC Staling, 

1. Forest Receipts . 

66,340 

2. Cotton Manufactures ... £650,000 


„ „ Villages 185,452 



835,432 

3. Breweries . 

13,845 

4. Coal.. ... . 

56,742 

5. Iron ... 

395 

6. Genera! Manufactures . 

15.000 

7, Hides and Skins 

200,000 

8. Country-made Liquor . 

850,000 

9, Pottery; Village manufacture 

15,000 

10. Ploughs and Carts—renewals and repairs 

20,000 

11. Cattle (dne-twdfth). 

750,000 

12. Sundries, to cover small and overlooked 


sources of income 

180,000 

£3,002,774 


Agricultural Income ,.. 
Non-Agricultural Income 

Total 


£8,464,736 

3,002,774 

£11,467,510 


Divided among the population of 10,734,764, the result 
is SA 3s. 3d., or Rs.46 12a. per head. 


Alleged Income in 1882 
Estimated „ 1900 


Rs,30 8 D 
17 7 0 


Apparent Decrease Rs.18 1 0 
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UPPER AND LOWER BURMA, 

There is no comparison here with ,1882 or with any 
other year, Lower Burma being lumped with ‘ India ’ in 
the year of the earlier inquiry. 

Area actually cropped in 1898-99:— 

Lower Burma. 6,665,050 acres. 

Upper „ ... ... 3,167,136 „ 

Total ... 9,832,189 „ 


In the exceptional circumstances of Burma, "with its 
enormous rice production, and in the absence of details, 
the out-turn may be put at Rs,17J per acre (£1 3s. 4d.), 
The rate is high, but seems justified by the appearance 
and condition of things. 

9,832,189 acres x Rs. t7| = Es.17,20,63,308, or, in 
Sterling £11,470,887. 

This would give, as agricultural income, Ml 9s. 7d. per 
head. Probably the value from the 'Burmese fields is 
over-estimated to the extent of several shillings. 

Of uon-agr [cultural income the Burmas show;— 


„ Vai.ce in 

No. Sooscb of Incomb. £ Stbemno. 

1 . Forest Receipts .. 556,726 

2 . Cotton Manufactures—Villages . 600,000 

3. Country-made Liquor . 1,000,000 

4. Cattle... . *250,000 
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? 

o. Souucs of Tscomb. 

5. Petroleum . 

6. Pottery . 

7. General: including Bubies, Jade, etc. 
S. Boats—repairs, renewals, etc, 

9. Sundries—to cover all omissions .,. 



ValC 
£ Stub 

. 250,000 

. 553,334 

, 750,000 

. 200,000 
200,000 

£4,260,060 


Agricultural Income 
Non-agri cultural Income 


Total 


£11,470,887 

4,260,000 

£15,730,947 


Average income per head, £1 44s. lid,, or Rs,3212a, 
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ASSAM. 

Of no portion of India in 1888 are more detailed 
particulars given in the course of the Duflferin Inquiry 
than in connection with the Chief Coulitj issionerahip of 
Assam. There is no need to quote here any of the 
voluminous particulars given, especially as some citations 
have elsewhere been made ; it suffices if it be stated that, 
while they reveal poverty in some parts, they differ from 
the records of the other Provinces in that they show there 
is as yet no serious pressure of want. The references to 
jewelry possessed are even more frequent than, in earlier 
records, were quoted concerning other parts of the 
Empire whence, long ere 1900, these reserves have 
almost entirely disappeared. One reference may be made, 
namely, to the changes which have occurred in prices in 
the district of Nowgong during the memory of Kai 
Bahadur Gunabhirum Sarna Baraa, Extra-Assistant* 
Commissioner, who entered the subordinate executive 
service in 1859. There were obtainable :— 


Per Rupee, Per Rupee. 


In 1857-68 

276 lbs. of Faddy 

In 1887-88 

82 lbs. 

IJ 

?2 „ 

Common Bice 

i j 

3G „ 


02 „ 

White Rice 



>1 

« „ 

Kustiri 

It 

20 „ 

ti 

70 „ 

Mustard Seed 


24 „ 

ft 

4 

Oil (nmatard) 

It 

6i„ 

M 

■1 

Gfai 

i J 

2 „ 

tl 

40 .. 

Molasses 


.16 „ 

„ 67 

32 „ 

Milk 

It 

18 „ 

T> 

64 

Fish 

tt 

10-J,, 


A comparison between Assam in 1885 and in 1900 is 
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TEA AB A 1AOTOH IN ASSAM 

\\\f™.t^$ks»ble. This Commissionership was included under 
' - ‘ :Mfi'm.’ Nor is there anything ' to show what is the 
proportion of produce which the authorities claim as runt 
or revenue. If, therefore, I take the revenue at ten per 
cent. I shall, probably, not be far out. 

The land revenue in 1B87 amounted to Its.4,306,420 
or, in sterling, £287,095, Multiplied by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce then would have been 
£2,870,950. 

In 1898-99 the revenue was Bs.6,284,110, or in sterling, 
£419,041. Multiplied by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce now would be £4,190,410. 


I assume that this increase is largely due to the 
extension of tea cultivation. 

Acres. 

Area under Tea in India in 1898-99 ... 481,959 
„ „ 1886-87 . 203,968 

Increase ... Acres 277,996 


'Nearly the whole of this increase is in Assam. It seems 
clear where the increase noted comes from, and tea is 
included in Agricultural produce. But, so that no 
injustice may be done to the position, and to make up 
for anything I may elsewhere have missed, I will include 
tea, which, in 1898-99, was valued at Rs.81,911,150, of 
which Rs.70,000,000 should be credited to Assam. 

Produce in 1898-99, as above ... £4,190,410 
Add Tea, valued at port of shipment 4,006,667 

Total.£8,197,077 


As to the non-agricultnral income, the customary 
procedure in this analysis may be followed:— 

40 
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Ho. Soukqh or Inciqmb. 

3, Forest Beceipts . 

2. Mines and Minerals:— 

Lime Quarries, say .. 
Coal, say . 


.£35,000 

100,000 


3. Petroleum ... 

■1. Saw Mills (for Tea boxes) . . . 

а. Bail way Workshops 

б. Various Manufactures . 

7. Country-made Liquor . 

8. Pottery—Village manufacture . 

9. Cattle—(one thirty-fourth of increase 

throughout India) ... .. 

10. Sundries—to cover small and overlooked 
sources o£ income, including Kiver 
Fisheries. . 


Value in 
£ Sterling. 

37,863 


§ 


185,000 

16,000 

30,000 

10,000 

5,000 

400,000 

10,000 

265,000 


150,000 


Total .HI,058,863 


Agricultural Income ..£8,197,077 

Non-ugricultural Income . 1,058,863 

Total .£9,255,940 


Divided among the population of 5,433,068 (of whom 
probably more than one thousand are tea planters with 
fair incomes) the result is— 


■Hi 14s. 0£d., or Rs.25 8a. Op, per head per annum, 

Not even in favoured Ass'. n, and counting all the Tea 
cultivation, are there, in 1900, even the Bs.27 which was 
declared to be the average throughout India nineteen 
years before, and which has been the stand-by for the 
British Indian apologist throughout that period. 


[The diagram on p, 608 need* amendment: Ihc ascertained income 
is £1 14*, OJrfJ 
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Vi. The above estimates, it’ they err in aught but details 
"'err—I believe—on the side of optimism. They also refer 
to a good year. Singularly enough, they work out almost 
exactly to the rough estimate I made in addressing Lord 
Curzon in April, 1901.* Take such a year as 1900-1901, 
when the Empire was visited by the most terrible and 
most calamitous famine India has known, and make the 

> ' Om» more, my Lord, I have to fiek whether it ia possible you can he 
right In declaring that the average Indian has new Hs.afl (that is?! forty 
shillings) per annum of income * Tim question is forced from me when X 
examine the ^neral statement of revenue ami expenditure with which Sir 
Edward Law concluded hU Financial Statement lehs than ft month ago. It 
is therein stated that the net land revenue for 1690-4900 was £17,205,056* 
With this sum before ub it should mi be impossible to ascertain the exact 
agricultural income* There is no little disputation between Government 
ofikers, outside critics, rind the man who hua to pay* as to the amount of the 
groas produce the authorities take as land revenue. For masons set forth, 
in the Postscript to my Open Letter addressed to your Lordship, I am of 
opinion these percentages are not very far from the fact 


In Bengal 

lu the North-West , 
In the Fanjab 
In Madras 
In Bombay *.* 


5 to 6 per cent. 

5 „ 8 

5 i! 19 it 

12 „ 31 n say 20 

20 „ 33 „ say 25 


A rough ofltaladoa shows me that if J take the Panjab rata of 10 per cent, 
and apply it generally I shall not be far from the real state of the esse. 
I will sp apply it— 

£17,205,056 x 10 ^ £172,050,560; or in Rupees, 15 to 
the £ - 1^258,07,58,400. 

That ifl to say, 258 ororss instead of 450 crores I Wo must not stop here. 
Although 1 have given what I conceive to he good realms why you should 
not claim the nou*agricultural income to he equal to half the agricultural 
income, I will allow that rate in a calculation which must follow* Let na 
now see what the average income of the Indian people la 


Agricultural Income ... 
Non-Agriculluml Income 


Us, 258,07,58,400 
129,03,70,200 

1 ^ 38741 , 37,600 


Es. 987,11,37,600 divided by 223,000,000 « BSil7 6a*t 

Almost to an ann- the sum you scorned when It was deduced by me from 
your first statement—the statement made at Simla.* 
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, !a fary deductions, the result iy, aa Lord CurzoH 
bribed the famine to be,—' terrible,’ So that as close 
a connection as possible may be maintained with Lord 
Curzon’s statements and reasonings, the figures at which 
we have arrived must lie pursued farther. 

Seeing, as I have said, a sharp line cannot he drawn 
between the agricultural and non-agricultural population, 
many persons being both agriculturist and artisan, a 
further analysis is made. In it the population is divided 
into agricultural and non-agricultural communities and 
the respective incomes have been divided per head 
accordingly, The proportions are;— 


Two-thirds agricultural: and one-third non*agriculturaI 


Bengal, 

Madras. 


Bombay. 

Panjab. 


Three;-fourths agricultural: one-fourth non-agricultural 


North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and ‘India/ 
Bunn a. 


Central Provinces. 
Assam. 


The agricultural income is:— 


province. 

POPULATION. 

AGRICULTURAL 

INCOME. 

£ 

AVKRAQK- 

4 a. d. 

Bengal . 

49,808,647 

53,930,480 

1 1 

8 

Madras 

25,472,160 

20,322,638 

0 15 

5 

Bombay . 

North-Western Pro¬ 

12,389,664 

18,211,348 

1 6 

2 

vinces and Oudk 

31,707,551 

44,247,567 

I 7 

10 

Panjab . 

14,506,589 

11,972,012 

0 1G 

5 

Central Provinces... 

7,383,989 

8464,736 

1 3 

0 

Burma . 

6,915,851 

11,470,887 

1 13 

2 

Assam 

4,591,651 

15^926^102 

8,197,077 

174,817,645 

1 15 8 

1 2 2 

or Ba.17 
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The ev aluate in 1882 was ,£250,000,000, which indicates 
a decrease of £75,886,869. 


As to the non-agricultural income, it works out, arnone 
the respective populations, as follows :— 
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PROVINCE* 

rOPULATION. 

INCOME, 

& 

AVERAGE* 

M B, d* 

Bengal 

24,904,873 

21,701,177 

0 17 

1 

Madras .. 

12,73(5,229 

15,650,523 

1 4 

1 

Bombay . 

ri\W. Provinces and 

6,194,832 

20,065,879 

3 3 10 

Oudh .* 

15,898,773 

12,275,456 

0 14 

7 

Panjab 

7,483,295 

6,899,392 

0 18 

5 

Central Provinces**, 

2,461,329 

3,002,774 

1 4 

0 

Burma 

2,305,290 

4,260,060 

0 9 

44 

Assam 

J, 580,550 

1,058,863 

0 12 

1 


73,514,671 

97,535,004 

1 12 11 


or Rs.24 11a. 



This is £35,491/237 less than was reckoned in 1882. 
The division I have made between agricultural and 
non-agricultural income is largely speculative, inasmuch 
as considerable income which is called non-agricultural 
is earned by the agriculturist to eke out the insufficiency 
of his land and to counteract the minus food income 
which the land produces* Again, it is most difficult to 
apportion the income with accuracy, as a considerable 
number of people get much more than the average. 
The employes of Government, for example, in India and 
in England take for four and a half millions of people 
who are engaged in 1 Administration by State or by local 
bodies' and are occupied in military and naval defence, 
£37,000,000* Deduct this from the £264,000,000 repre- 









: WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE OF 


<£ 2 > 


sehylng total income, 
:ffifided amongst 


remains £227 
people; or 


INDIA 

, 000,000 


m 

to be 


just over Si per head per amuon-SOs* ljq| to be 
precise. 

This condition of poverty, be it never forgotten, represents 
income ir an ordinary year ; in a famine; year things 
become worse* 

Even now, however, low as we have get, we may not 
stop in our investigation as to what really is left to the 
ordinary agriculturist and artisan, when the official, the 
merchant, and the well-to-do person generally, has had 
his portion. An attempt made in 1884 by Mr, 
J. Seymour Keay, M.P. for the Elgin Burghs, to 
ascertain the number of wealthy and well-to-do upper- 
class and middle-class people in the whole of India— 
British Provinces and Feudatory States together. IPs 
estimate will serve for the early years of the twentieth 
century, except that it indicates more wealth than 
appears to exist, owing to causes already described. 

The combined populations of British Provinces md 
laudatory States number 294,260,701. Among those there 
are, say:— 


10,000 Reigning Princes, titled Maharajas 
and Rajahs, Zemindars, and other 
landowners, possessing, on an average, 
incomes of £5,000 each per annum ... £50,000,000 

75,000 Bankers, Merchants, Professional 
men, and others with incomes averag¬ 
ing £1,000 each ... ... 75,000,000 

750,000 Traders, Shopkeepers, etc,, with 

£100 a year each ... ... ... 75,000,000 

These absorb £200,000,000 



Reckoning the Feudatory States in respect to annua! 
production with the corresponding British Provinces, and 
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'tieyhrnmg for them Lord Curzon’s estimate 
"annum per head, we have this combined iucome ; 


Total Income in British India ,. . 
Estimated Total Income in Feudatory 
States . 


£266,01)0,000 

126,363,138 


Combined Total .. ■ £392,363,138 


irfss Income of 835,000 Princes and 
others as estimated above ... 

Resultant Total 


200 , 000,000 

£192,363,138 


This amount divided among 294,208,701 people, leas 
the 836,000 provided for, loaves— 

THIRTEEN SHILLINGS and ELEVENPENCE 
HALFPENNY, as the Outside Visible Income 
per Hoad per Annum; 

or 

LESS THAN ONE HALFPENNY PER HEAD 
PER DAY per British, and British- Protected, 
Subject in India. 

That, once more be it remembered, is in ‘ a good year,’ 
and assumes that full average crops have been sown and 
garnered, notwithstanding the ravages of drought, locusts, 
and other plagues, and all mischances. 

The Viceroy, in 1900, reckoned the loss of 

crops through the Famine at. £30,000,000 

Including loss of cattle and losses in other 
respects there must be added an 
additional ... ... ... 70,000,000 

Total ... £120,000,000 


Subtract that sum from the £264,000,000 coming to 
the British Indian people, and leaving out of calculation 
what the ?'ich men get, in fact, reckoning them with 
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,others, to share and share ah ke, there remain 
.000,000 to divide among 200,000,000 people: or 
about 

Twelve Shillings and Sixpence Earthing per bead 
for the whole of India. 


The more closely Indian facts are examined the more 
likely does this statement seem to bring us very near to 
certitude, And, in whatever of several ways one works 
the figures clown to bed rock, not more than One Half¬ 
penny per day per head seems available for the vast 
majority of the people. 


_ Eor the moment, however, loave Famine out of con¬ 
sideration (though Famine has the Empire now in its 
relentless grasp—Famine and Moneylending, and do 
not seem ready or able to let go their hold), and, still 
dealing with the British Provinces, take £1 2s. del per 
head as a tolerable sure quantity. That does not come to 
One Fenny per head per day. There is not tv decent 
living in it, even if i; were equally divided : There is not 
the living of the cattle on a respectable farms to ad in a 
Western country, to say nothing of the stimulant to the 
iiigher life which even British subjects in a country ruled 
on the principles on which British India is supposed to 
be tided, might expect to share. What are those 
principles? Let the recently departed and much-loved 
Empress say 

‘ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of bur Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by tho 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con¬ 
scientiously fulfil. 

* And it is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race, or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
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>f which they may be qualified, by their education, at 
and integrity, duly to discharge. 

1 In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all Power grant to us, and 
to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.’ 


In the framing of the foregoing noble passages Her 
Majesty had more than a conventional paid. The first 
draft of the Proclamation failed to pieass her. She laid 
certain suggestions before the late Earl of Derby (then 
Lord Stanley, M,P,, Secretary of State for India), and 
asked him to put them into shape. One of the noblest 
Proclamations in the English language, or in any other 
language, was the result. Her Majesty died in the belief 
that her good wishes for India were finding expression in 
adequate and appropriate deeds, 

Unless the most thorough means are taken to improve 
the condition of India ere many years have elapsed, the 
general average will, in the presence of higher and higher 
prices, and a continually increasing drain, have fallen to 
One Earthing per day for all the necessities of human 
existence. In some parts it is actually that to-day. 

What, in face of this, is England’s duty? 

The slate of things prevailing is especially harmful 
in respect to the limited extent to which a well-to-do 
upper and higher middle class in India may hope to 
continue in being. Distressfully indeed has our system 
worked amongst the intellectual and professional classes 
in India, Competent observers in Bengal predict that in 
less than fifty years the higher and middle classes in that 
great Province will have entirely ceased to exist. The 
Brahman caste has become a memory and little more. 
There will he two classes,—the wealthy rulers at the top, 
few in number but all-mighty, a degraded multitude, as 
vast in numbers as a diminishing food-supply will main¬ 
tain in bare existence, at the base. Fifty years ago the 



i;bifpioult to -retrace mu steps m 

Bn^h A.athorities ware specifically warned of this In 
’1S52, when the Charter of the East India Company lot 
the last time was under consideration, one of the 
witnesses 1 before a House of Commons Committee, 
said:— 


But no consequence perhaps of the introduction of our system 
has been more prejudicial than the utter extinction it has occasioned 
of the upper classes of society among the natives. Not :> single 
individual can now be found among them answering to out doscrip* 
tiOtt of a gentleman. Every avenue bo creditable employment i: 
closed against them, anti whether In civil or military service, they 
are equally excluded from distinction* No native of India can attain 
bo a civil office oi sufficient rank to admit of hi sitting down without 
permifiBion In the presence of the yoiuigeat wrifeei that has arrived 
from England; and in the army he must onlist as a private soldier* 
and can never rise to a rank that iwll place hizn above being com* 
raanded by an English sergeant The distance hetweeu us and our 
Indian subjects lias been said to be ' immeasurable . 1 Why, has that 
distance always been so greats Why osto we still so ignorant of their 
real views and opinions ? Why have we acquired bo little oi the very 
information which it most imports us to possess ? Not lor want of a 
knowledge of their language, not for want of diligence or curiosity, 
hut partly from the reserve of our national character, and still more 
from the prevalence of a system which precludes the possibility of 
confidential intercourse, and rigidly severs those whom it ought to 
be its object to draw together. We hold no other relation with them 
than that of master and servant, Othti’ European people have kept 
themselves much Uss apart from the natives of India; the French, 
in particular, live on more friendly terms anil treat them with more 
fruuilifrrity than we do; they arc consequently more popular, and 
wherever they haw been known, am still considered with more 
kindness than the English. The common people of Hyderabad think 
that they do honour to an European by addressing him os * Monsieur 
Bossy , 1 though it is upwards of seventy years since Monsieur Bussy 
left the place; and the tomb of M. Raymond h still illuminated 
by a contribution ham the corps which he commanded, though it 
is between thirty and forty years since any Frenchman was attached 


to it. 

It may now be difficult for ub to retrace our steps, but I am 
satisfied that it will be wise in us to do so. We should simplify our 
system, andtdake it cheaper, more expeditious, and more summary. 
As we cannot make the people conform to institutions, we should 
make our institutions conform to the people* We can accustom. 


Mr. B* Bussell, p. 445; vol. vL 
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lutedvss to the Ihdhm law , and cub Lomu more caril^thau 
^fejpiiioOe the Indiaif people to thdse of Kn^lancl, Lan a aro meant 
for the people they am to govern, not for thorn by whom they are to 
bo administered* We should take care riot to admit, under the 
plausible u ambiance of improvement, changes that might by degrees 
impair tha efficacy of a system that it ought to be our object to 
maintain* It is from the very desire to improve that most of our 
errors have arisen. Above all, we ought to find respectable employ- 
men6 Fur tiro natives, to acquire some hold upon tlieir interest* if we 
Imve none upon their affections. Native agent h would bo infinitely 
cheaper than European, and there is hardly a branch of tile govern¬ 
ment in which they might not be extensi vely employed with adv antage 
to us as well as to fchemselvey. In the collection of the revenue, if 
their own method be adopted, fti it ought to fee. they must be more 
at home than we are; the details of commerce they understand, and 
conduct quite as well as ourselves; as diplomatists they arc eminently 
kilful; and In the administration of justice their superior knowledge 
of the language and manners of one another gives them a decided 
advantage ovur ua» We often complain of the difficulty of eliciting 
the truth from the testimony of native witnesses* The ret: on is, not 
that the natives will not tell the truth, hut that they tell it In their 
own way, in a conventional manner, which they themselves under* 
stand.* but wo do not* We certainly should not find among the natives 
now the same integrity that wo consider essential among ouvaelves; 
but if bad example and bad habits have degraded, good example and 
good habits might by degrees restore them; at all events, we should 
hold out seine inducement to them to behave well, and if wo desire 
thom to beoonie deserving of confidence, should show that wo arc 
wiping to place confidence in them. Our native army m the most 
important branch of our government; it is at ones that bo which 
we must look for the support of our power, and from which I fear we 
have most to apprehend the subversion of it* Yeti even there I cannot 
but think that we might employ the natives in higher ranks and with 
more authority than wo do now* Indeed, if we raise thorn in some 
branches of the service, we must raise them m other-, also. Wo 
should endeavour to give them, if possible, an interest in the main¬ 
tenance of our whole system, mid although there will be greater risk 
*n confiding military than civil authority, a time must come when it 
wil r be a question, not whether it will be safe to trust, but whether 
it will be possible to exclude therm 


Not longer ago than the ISth of August, 1901, a leading 
publicise in Bengal, writing to me concerning tha present 
work, which he knew I had in hand, uttered the following 
despairing remarks:— 

*1 am glad that your book will soon be published, and 
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\ not that it will be appreciated by the Indian 

public. But, as for expecting ^ny practical good from 
your writing, or our writing, or anybody's writing—that 
is, of course, out of the question. Sir Antony Maedonnell 
has the reputation of being a liberal-hearted official. Let 
see the heartless manner in which he has sought to 
dispose of your Letter. 1 The vast majority of the English 
people are becoming more and more deadened to high 
and noble sentiments, and thus India has, practically, no 
future. Our race is simply quietly waiting for the time 
when its members wilt, like other great nations of the 
past, be swept off the face of the earth, It is a pity that 
such an intellectual and so deeply spiritual a people as 
the Bengalis should perish under the rule of Great 
Britain. . . . The middle classes here, in very rare ex¬ 
ceptions, live from hand to mouth. Then, the failure of 
the Congress movement, especially on the English side, 
has dealt a death-blow to all political movements. The 
fall of the Liberal Party in England has destroyed all the 
hopes the people cherished for the political regeneration 
ol the country, while a rapid succession of repressive 
measures, every one deadly in its effects, which has 
marked the past few years, has completed our degradation 
and left us hopeless. It is Despair All Along the Lino, 


*SL 


1 * Generally speaking/ said Sir Antony, in writing to, me, ‘ you seem to 
iim to take an andiriy despondent view regarding the condition oC tbftXa^ta 
peasant* At all events, your description of his state does not correspond 
with my own knowledge* 1 am Car from saying that there ia no room for 
improvement, bat he is not the starving creature that some people seem to 
imagine. I think yen are much mUtaken as to the effect on the ryotfa 
condition oi the Government Bevenue; and the view which yon have ex¬ 
pressed as to the heaviness of its incidence is not in accordance with my 
information. The chief causes of the ryot’s dtffiouJries lie in the pre- 
cariousneas of the climate, in indebtedness owing to his reoltfese 
expenditure on festivals, and to the usurious rates of interest he pays 
for loans; in tho minute subdivision r>f holdings owing to tfyp concentra¬ 
tion of the people in the most fertile regions* and their unwillingness to 
move to fresh lands even a short way off; and in tho inacifitoiQnt facilities 
for irrigation. In the recommendations of the Famine Coimnl3i>ion t now 
before the Government of India, I trust some mitigation for these difficulties 
may be found, 5 


% 
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scarcely any one has any hope for his country 
let your efforts be never so energetic, and completes an 
disinterested, we have been brought so low by our British 
rulers that it is not in us even to second bucIj efforts 
as you and others who love India are making. 

The professional and mercantile classes in India are 
lying prone under a feeling which is akin to utter despair. 
As is not indicated above, but as is the fact, unnappily, a 
sense of complete resignation to the Divine powers who 
are supposed to control the Jives of men is induced in 
the Indian mind. If they cannot live on this earth they 
can, they argue, pass to a better state of existence. 
Acquiescence in what seems to be inevitable is the 
dominant feature in the minds of many pious men who 
have in them the making of splendid citizens- With any 
other people in the world than the easily-ruled people 
of India (and, therefore, being so easily ruled, the more 
deserving of sympathy and encouragement) the couplet 
with which John Bright onco moved the House of 
Commons in one of his great Reform speeches 


* For nftfiTi will burst, in tlieir t-rotblime d0j£jp&ir. 

The bonds they can v,o longer bear '■ - 

would, long ere this, have become applicable to what has 
happened in India. With the Indian people there is 
little or no fear of a tumult or an attempt to overthrow 
the Dominant Power. In one sense such an attitude of 
mind is to be regretted. The Indian people stih cherish 
confidence and trust in British rule. How great and 
touching their faith ! Instead of its manifestation leading 
us to make the position of the faithful better and better, 
we are induced to treat them with more and more of 
contempt. Because the people of India will bear, they 
shall bear. That is tme the world over. In a large 
family the child with amiable qualities and kindly dispo¬ 
sition too often becomes the victim of more ruthless and 
determined brothers and sisters. Id the * struggle for 
existence 1 in a whole world of children of larger growth 
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y,^her qualities of mind and disposition load to 
jiotim&l and social and national degradation. Supremacy 
is to the more brutal qualities. Thus has it conspicuously 
been in India. With what result? Look around. Look 
deeply. And, steel your heart for that which you shall 
see mid hear, for you will gaze upon a sum of human 
misery, and will contemplate a mental and political degra¬ 
dation the like of which, among civilised and progressive 
countries, is nowhere else at this moment to be seen and, 
probably, was at no time, during recorded history, anywhere 
to he seen. 


GOD SAVE INDIA. 



APPENDICES 

l 

THE INCIDENCE OF LAND REVENUE IN BOMBAY. 

{From the PrenthnHal Address at the Bombay Provincial Confer* 
mice, May, 1900,—tho Hon . 0oculdas K , Parokh, MX,0*1 
President,) 

19. It appears to mo that the hea.Tyiuoltler.ee of the Laud Revenue 
is tiie main cause of agriculturist disuse. The incidence of taxation 

per acre in ryot war! villages of Ahmed abad, Kami, and 
Heavy inch Broach is Bs.2 II 1, E9.6 0 7 and Rs.5 I 6 respectively 
Seme of Band an $ the incidence of taxation per head of population 
r^dfstressf U ^ of the fully assessed area is Raj 7 8, Rs.8 12 6 
and Rs.8 1 2 respectively* This incidence is very 

heavy, 

20, The crop experiments reports also show that the incidence of 
taxation in these districts must he very heavy. In the report for 

1897-08 we notice that out of nine experiments made in 
SeS-f^orts ^ 10 Kaira: District one in which the local estimate was 
Showing ton annas showed 72 per cent, and another of the same 
lauds %% local estimate nearly 67 per cent, as the incidence of 
assessment on the gross value of the produce. In 
Broach thirty-one experiments are reported in that year, one of them 
shows the incidence at 42 per cent*, and in six it was over 30 per cent. 
In one of those six cases the crop wat? locally estimated at 12 annas, 
in another at 11 or 12 annas, and in a third at 9 or 10 annas* In the 
report of 1896-97 we find nine experiments of Kaira; one of these 
gives the incidence at 96 per cent., one at 78 per cent-, one at 63 per 
cent., and one at 50 per cent,; in Broach out of four experiments we 
find one in which the local estimate was 18 annas giving an incidence 
of over 85 per cent. The report of 1895-96 gives four experiments for 
the Kflira district, and in one ease where the crop wbs locally 
estimated at 10 annas it showed an incidence of 68 per cent, on the 
gross produce* There are eight experiments mentioned in Breach in 
that report, one of these in which the local estimate of the crop watt 
4 annas gives an incidence of 180 per mint., and smother in which 
the local estimate of the crop was 8 annas an incidence of -40 per cent. 
The report of 1894-95 mentions six experiments m the Ahmodabad 
District. One of these in which the crop was locally estimated at 12 
annas gives an incidence of 66 per cent,, another in which the crop was 
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estimated at II annas 47 pev cmi> t and the third in which 
estimated at 12 annas 87 per cent, of the gross produce. The 
s&itfo report gives six experiments in Broach, one of them in which 
the crop wa a estimated at 10 annas gave the iuoiclence SO per cent* and 
another in which the estimate was 12 annas at 01 per cent, of the 
gross produce. The report ot 1898-04 give.* ten experiments in the 
Ahmedabad District, two of which give an incidence of 81 per cent. It 
tour experiments in Kaha District, one of them in whioh the 
estimate of the crop was 8 annaa giving an incidence of 85 per 
cent, aril one incidence of 41 per cent. It gives six experiments in 
Broach* one of them hi which the estimate of the crop was 18 annas, 
gives an incidence of 192 per » mt, another in which tlis estimate was 
1G annas 91 per cent., a third in which the estimate of the crop was 
hIro 16 armas 49 per cent., and a fourth in which the local estimate 
was 14 armas 82 per cent, of the gross produce. In these reports In 
each year the highest percentage erf incidence is always found in one 
of the District*; in Gujarat, and talcing the average of the. per eon t ages 
of each District those of these three Districts would be found much 
higher than that of any other part of the Presidency. 

21. In these Districts again there is much larger proportion of small 
holdings than elsewhere. In the District of Ahmedab&d out of 40,917 

holdings of Government lands 15,857 arc under five 
Holdings acres. In the District of Kaira out of 67,065 of aach 
theirViCMioinic 81>788 are ^der ft?* ^eres, and in the district of 

effect. Broach out of 29,146 holdings of Government lands 

9,600 B.re under five acres. On making calculations of 
the yield of these holdings and deducting the cost of seeds and the 
Government dues, it is to bo found that even in an average yeai 
barely enough is left for the maintenance of the occupant and his 
family. As the maintenance of the family in to be provided for from 
fchn produce the occupants of small holdings find the burden of 
assessment p. easing more heavily cm them than occupantri of bigger 
holdings, and the tank succumb to the effect of bad years. 

22. The consequences of this heavy incidence of taxation have 
become applet in various forms. The occupants have felt them* 

selves unable to meet even the Government demands 
without considerable difficulty. In one of these Districts 
during the last five or six years the amounts of the 
unrecoveied Government dues have been growing from 

year to year. 

The numbers of notices of demand have considerably increased, 
and so ha ve the cases of distraints and sales of movable property for 
the realisation of these dues. The number of distraint cases in Ahine* 
dabad was 25 in 1892-93 s this rose to 248 in 189S-09, The number of 
distraint cases in Broach was 16 in 1892-98; it rose to 599 in 1898-99. 
The number of cases in which Government had to forfeit holdings 
for default of payment has also largely increased. 

41 
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/ fAapftowr eirQumsfcimee that shows the inability of people to b^**' 

T'i>- > ;ytasBment, iathat large quantities of lauds av© being relinquish© 
;-4l these Districts of Gujarat* In 1896-97 the relinquishments in 
the Ahmedabad, Kaira anti Broach Districts were 135,676, 6,549, and 
4<io acres reflectively. In 1897-98 they were of 18,985, 4,716, and 
454 acres respectively, and in 1893-99 they were o! 10,099, 4,597, and 
974 acre a respectively, These Districts, which are so thickly peopled 
and where there is so much competition ior ihe acquisition of lands, 
such large relinquishments continuously for more than three years 
furnish a very strong evidence of their being over-assessed. 

28* Having tried to show that the Incidence of assessments is very 
high in these Districts I shall proceed to show' in what way it came to 
f ftti-PH of cum k° m pitched. 

wwmtd&fa* the greater part of those Districts the first settle' 
ment of assessment took place when Gujarat was in 
an abnormal condition of prosperity hi consequence of a long sequence 
of good harvests, the high prices of agricultural produce in conse¬ 
quence of the war in America and the large demand of labour, and the 
high wages by reason of the construction of the railways. The high 
price of land, the result of these causes, was the chief element which 
governed the fixing of the assessment in these Districts, 

24* In fixing the rates the circumstances of the inequality in skill, 
intelligence and power of sustained work between 
'■ >1 the different classes of the agriculturists wm never 
try betw-tiu 3 taken into account* In every Taiooka there arc culti 
efferent valors of different caafces and das$©a* Home very Indus- 
tivators°nofc Ul ^ l0ns Wilful, and others whose skill end industry 
considered. are Iar inferior. Assessment which may be borne with 
tolerable ease by the former would fall with great 
weight on the latter* 


8$. Though within a short time the price of produce fell, and though 
under altered circumstances reduction of assessment was required at 
each revision, survey assessments were raised considerably, an 1 that 
on grounds which would have no bearing whatever on the question 
whother the Ryot's powers of bearing the burden of taxation with ease 
had improved in the interval* 

26* Among the grounds urged for the increase of assessment are 
mainly the increase of population, of tiled houses, carts and cattle * 
The grounds ^he passing of roads and railways, rise in the price of 
for iiSrense lands, increase of exports, subsoil wafcei, position, class 
not proper, advantages, etc* Now increase of population, m in this 
oouutry. where all people marry and celibacy is very 
exceptional, can be no indication of any increase in prosperity. In 
ti ickly-peopled districts where additional lands are not available 
for the increased population, the increase of population would Lead 
rather to distress than otherwise. The average quantity of land 
available to a family for cultivation would diminish, and therefore 
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idtimU of filiate nance would also decrease, The incmaoQ in th 
\J-n^ifejel: of tiled houses is also a deceptive test. In most eases 
"- -itiJfe'"tiled houses were the consequents of tin- prosperity near the 
period. of the first settlement, houses built twenty or thirty years ago 
would be no indication of eadatmg prosperity, the revision survey 
officers never try to inquire during which period of the lease the 
majority of the houses were constructed. The increase of carta and 
cattle would very often bo the result of the increased population or 
the result of prosperity of classes other than the agriculturists, The 
passing of roads and railways through a Taluk a do not cause much 
appreciable pecuniary gain to the cultivator* And he docs not soil 
his produce more advantageously by reason of them. On the other 
hand, it often happens .that he suffers by the construction of the 
railway, by the reduction of his business in carrying goods and 
passengers. The rise in the price of lands is also a very deceptive, 
test; it may be the result of increased prosperity in a neighbouring 
town or city, by means which have no connection with agriculture, or 
from the scarcity of lands to moat the agricultural wants of the 
n icm^ing population. Increase of exports h also deceptive, as 
it often happens thai the commodities exported come from another 
Tahika ; and so far as the increased exports are not the consequence 
of increased produce, but the result of other accident a, they furnish no 
good ground for raising the assessments. With reference to the 
question of tlio propriety of the i were use of asses siuent on account of 
the advantage ol subsoil water, it rest* upon an assumption that the 
occupant is in a condition to take the benefit of the advantage ; but 
when the majority of the occupants have not the means to profit 
from thU advantage, and when they get uo practicable benefit from it, 
this increase cannot but press harshly on the agriculturist. Tlio 
ground of position class often enables survey ortieera to tax on 
improvements, the result of the labour and expenditure of the agri¬ 
culturist, and this term includes miscellaneous grounds which may 
have no possible effect in increasing the gain of the agriculturist. 
Frequently the increases are made by alteration in the number of 
groups and the transfer of villages from one group to another, which 
is often based on merely arbitrary reasons. 

27. The spirit of the rules made for the purpose of protecting 
improvements made by occupants from taxation and 
Spirit of rules limiting the extent of increase at revision surveys is 
imprcvemenll ? r ^rioalIy disregarded. The tenants are never asked 
k far bruiting whether they have made any improvements or not. 
as^ssmnt Jh * y are S iven notice requiring them to give 
disregarded, evidence in the matter, and evidence of expenditure 
which ordinarily they are not likely to possess m 
expected of them. Occupants are given no benefit of improvements 
made at considerable cost pf labour. 

The people of the village are informed only of the Increase of 
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> ,aaeeai3taentf on the whole village, they are not informed of 
Mv wu h incretls0 or of the hmountsi of &s|ei£^nts of 

iiig tho'tvmi- individual fields. They&ro. nob inf armed oi the grounds 
0 / imprave- on which assessments are sought to bo raked, and with- 
revfriotiiig in out being furnishad with the necessary infonhfttipH 
oaroftseabeyoud they are called upon to state their objections within a 
fimitr^ certain time; and the sanctions of Government and the 
disregaidiicl, Secretary of State arc obtained before the people know 
anything o£ the grounds of increase and have an oppor¬ 
tunity to meet them* 

'48, The consequences oi the bo high assessments are :— 

(a) that the agriculturist is obliged to borrow. 
i^™amrat. V “ ft) that he is uuable to WMure the land properly, 

(c) that he is prevented from keeping his lands fallow, 
or to have a proper rotation of crops, and is obliged to utilise all hi: 
lands for the crop that pays him best quite irrespective of its effect in 
impoverishing the land, There is a genera- complaint that the 
productive! power of the soil is far under whr.fc it was twenty or thirty 
years bade. 

29. From the oonibinad operation oi these causes the agriculturist 
Thi‘- rose its in mo1 ' 6 and more impoverished every year, while 

Impoverish- he has no reserve left him to fall upon during years of 

meat oi cultl- diilicuHv. 
valors. 


II 

THE INQUISITION INSEPAi: ABLE FROM THE IlYOTWAR 

SYSTEM 

The ryotwar system, which obtains in Madras and 
Bombay, is otic in which the Government is directly land¬ 
lord. The Governor’s position is that of a great land¬ 
lord, This system necessarily involves a close inquisition, 
an inquisition ‘ which has converted the most cherished 
and immemorial rights of the ryot to timber and even to 
fuel into mere grudging concession.! and privileges strictly 
regulated, which carefully studies his resources and his 
cultivation in order to store data for the eventful 
revision of settlement, the inquisition which subjects his 
field to so many inspections every season—inspections at 
which he has to attend and which oblige him to court the 
favour of the village officer and his myrmidons.' 
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writer, veiling himself under the pseudonym 
Bin Bowji,' in a pamphlet written in Septem¬ 
ber, 1901, says, that a 1 district officer, if he hm rime to 
master all the laws and all the rules and all the statistics, 
may well say to the ryots : 


* My good tenants, I know all your ins and outs. I know what 
numbers each o£ you cultivates, \ know what the waste attached to 
yonr village realises, I know what crops you raise, and indeed even 
the proportion of two or more crops raised by you in a single bold. 
I know what encroachments you have made, and know who is liable 
to me for not repairing hie boundary-marks, 

‘ I know whit family each of you has and what cattle. I know 
the number of your ploughs and carts, the number of your wells, 
tanks, darns, water-lifts, and oven of your kacha wells and springs. 
I know how much of each commodity you have produced, consumed, 
and exported. Nay, X even know what your fruit-trees have realised. 
The Government I serve does not disdain to derive what revenue 
it can from fruit, grass p timber, and even sand, kankau and mur&m,* 

1 If, for example, you don't choose to farm the grass in your village, 
I have no alternative but to farm it to an outsider. The highest 
bidder must carry the day, whether ho is one of you or not. 

‘You must, also, remember that, your assessment being very 
low. wo cannot grant you any remissions, m a matter of course, 
when your crops suffer, for the Government have ruled, as early 
as 1841, that one of the greet objects of Survey 14 is to diminish the 
necessity of remissions/' and, in 1847, they directed that Individual 
losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops should never be in¬ 
quired into, and that when a group of villages suffers from 41 an 
exceptionally had season/ 1 an average reduction of assessment all 
round might be made rt if necessary/ 1 These old orders are still 
binding on m I cannot; therefore. I am sorry to euy, behave as 
your Ma JMp (“ Father and Mother ”}, and forego the full survey 
assessment due from you. You may have a bettor season next year, 
and T shan't then ask you for an increased assessment. This proves 
the justice of uiy demand, though I know that you arc all deep in 
the. Sovvkur's hooks. Rut we have now passed a white-washing Act, 
under which, if you make default in paying the assessment, your 
creditor loses his security, and you get back the land m a Govern¬ 
ment tenant. If, however, you wish to retain your land as a full 
survey occupant, you must prove you have been a bond fide agricul¬ 
turist, and have paid a r£a$Q?mbte proportion of your assessment, 
in the last two years, before I can suspend the demand; and rcmcni 
ber that I van only suspend tbs demand for a time—and that, too, 


1 See Hope's Forms for all these details.— B. b. B. 
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.atfer seme coneBpdndencc, Indeed, I can't bo sure of anything 
give no pledges* 

1 1 can see from the Village Porma, that almost ovary one of you 
hm cultivated much less than in the last ywx, but that, according 
to car rules, in no reason for a reduction. Our assessments are 
l * hard ond fast/ 1 if you please. They are not so elastic as your 
old system of paying the land-tax, I should say land-resit in tod* 
And you must at least admit that our accounts are neatly kept* 
Under the old system you could see yourselves whether the Govern¬ 
ment was taking more than its due. Under the present system wo 
tfeu to this ourselves on your behalf. We give you a written receipt 
book, and examine it carefully* If there is any the least over* 
collection, we pay it back to you* We have never asked you to 
pay any perquisite to tiro Tahiti or any small cobs per every rupee 
of your rent. We have never asked you to pay our K or lams or 
to come out with Rnaad, whenever an official comes to your village. 
Wo have never asked you to pay 14 or 15 per cent, (when yon get 
Takavi; in the shape of presents to Peons and Patels and Kub 
karma and Karkuns. We have never asked you to incur debts in 
order to save yourselves from being prosecuted for one or other of 
the numerous offences wc have created trader otir special and local 
laws, and by our Land Revenue Rules. If you choose to make fools 
of yourselves, you are welcome. But don't say that our system 
forces you to corrupt our officials. 

r Haven't we provided for appeals o! U1 aoxt*? Tk not our Pend 
Code perfection itself ? Why, thou, are you afraid of complaining ? 
Yon say that if your complaint is not heeded, or proved according 
to the requirements of our law, the officials complained against 
would make it too hot for you to live in the village, where genera¬ 
tions of your ancestors have been duly cremated* But it is not 
possible at all that a true complaint cannot bo proved in our Courts, 
Does not our law say that no particular number of witnesses is 
necessary to prove a fact ? Remember, faint hearts never win the 
fair queen of litigation. Woo her boldly and briskly* mi she will 
certainly yield. You say, pleaders will bully you md browbeat you, 
and that yon are unused to the Courts, But recollect, you can't 
take the good we provide for you without its evil. We have given 
you perfect laws* You never possessed any such* W » have given 
you perfect Co,Arts, though they have generally to employ inter¬ 
preters, and arc often bamboozled by the bosh and the bombastic 
legal 11 rot 11 of those limbs of the law, of whom you are so afraid, 
I admit your own old village tribunals were good In their way, 
but then you must keep pace with the whirling cycle of progress, 
in which it is your pleasant lot to live, and to live, too, at peace 
even with your worst creditor and oppressor, 

* We have thousands of bayonets and tons of shot and powder at our 
back—yon cannot revolt as you sometimes used to in the good or bad 
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i before—you must pa*y ydur dues with the heat graces you can! 
<%, you Ijave to pay thorn you had hotter pay punctually, at least 

”^ 5f 3ra my process is mued against you. For re member, if you 
force m to issue proems, you may deprive m of the flattering 
upetioo whioh we every year lay to our souls that you are all well- 
to-do and able to pay your way, but you will have to pay the cost of 
the processes m fixed by the rules, 

4 You my our bureaucratic administration weighs like an incubus 
upon you, but, have we not given you roads and railways, and post 
and telegraph offices, and schools and colleges 9 Yon ought to be 
thankful, tndmns are a grateful race, and you should not belie your 
ancestry, it is truo the roads and the schools tire paid for by you* 
It is true that you are too homely and too home-loving to care much 
for railways and postal and telegraph facilities and distant college 
4 But* supposing oil these to be no gain to you at all, what harm 
have we done 9 We merely threaten you with imprisonment for a 
month or a fine of Rs,5Q0 at the most, if, without doe authority, you 
I( dig or remove or attempt to dig or remove any earth, ^tone, fcankar, 
B»nd, or mnram, or any other material, from land belonging to Govern- 
men 6/’ or if, without such authority, you u remote or attempt to remove 
the grks* or my other produce of land belonging to Government," 
or if, without such authority, ymi " cut down or remove, or attempt 
to cut down or remove nny jungle or trees belonging to Govern* 
ment or the right ’to which bar] not been conceded by Govern- 
ment," or if, without such authority, you “take or attempt to take 
any produce of any tree belonging to Government. 1 * These are 
most equitable provisions—for is not the Government the sole land¬ 
lord, while all of you are mere occupants ? 

1 Bo not, pray, think that your landlord does not know your tricks 
and your ways, Extreme watchfulness is enjoined on us alL You 
are such loons that it is just likely you will u destroy or materially 
injure far cultivation “ the land that has been given to you. In that 
case, you know, you can bo fined 500 rupees after a im in atonal trial. 
We allow you to excavate your land in order to lay the foundation of 
farm-buildings (any other buildings wo can’t permit you to erect), 
without exacting a heavy fine, or to sink wells or to make grain-pits. 
But no other excavation me you at liberty to make, without the written 
permission of his Honour the Collector. No, your Patels or your 
Talatii’s or your Mamhitdar's permission won’t do. The matter is too 
serious. 

‘ What other restraints do we impose upon you 9 We don’t allow 
you to let your field overgrow with prickly-poar or rank grass, m as to 
lie dangerous to the health or safety of the neighbourhood. But this 
ia for the public good. So it is evidently for the public good, that you 
should maintain your boundary-marks, We have, it i* true, forbidden 
you to dig earth within a space of two cubits of any earthen 
boundary, on pain of a fine. But this is not an unreasonable pre¬ 
caution, 
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/The truth is we onunot let you alone. We arc the lords 
nuut of the soil, and must see that the hm] laves well in your 
h&tuR Our railways and our armies ami our hosts of underlings 
enable m to see every detail of our duty, and you must submit 
Alter all you have no causa to complain. Under the old tax system, 
you were in u niy your own master, until the tyrant, personally, or 
by deputy, swooped down upon you. Now you enjoy security be* 
cruise we are strong. That very strength enables us to impose our 
laws, altogether repugnant, to your traditions, but nevertheloBij most 
salutary , upon you. Our assessment ia on the whole moderate, but 
excepting the occupancy of your land, everything else is ours, includ¬ 
ing the ditches and the millaa—the stones and the sand, and all 
standing and flowing water and the land under it. 1 

* Formerly, if your rulers increased your tax, you used to fall back 
upon virgin soil, and bring as much of it under your cultivation *9 
you could* But now no soil, not in your occupation, is yours for the 
a akiug. You mmu pay us before you have its owmpa wq/ t for, ns a ru It, 
we do not sell our property in land. You hud several ways of evading 
the demands of former kings, but those evasions will not do with us* 
You should loii.rn our laws and understand their beneficent spirit. Our 
intentions are never bad* Wo wish you well. We want to show you 
how to thrive* Wc want to make you prudent, Can’t you admire our 
own prudence in first of all telling you plainly that we won’t increase 
your assessment if you sink any wells in your land, and then keeping 
our word, after you had sunk several wells, by taxing merely the 
advantage of subsoil water brought to light by your wells. The law 
permitted us to revise the assessment ** with reference to the value of 
any natural advantage, when the improvement effected from private 
capital and resources consists only in having created the means of 
utilising such advantage,” Yet we generously gave a general assur¬ 
ance in 1881, that this would not ba applied to wells. You can per¬ 
fectly understand that this did not mean that we won't apply it to 
subsoil water. To make the matter clearer, we have, in 188b, 
passed a law that in revising assessments regard shall be tiad 14 to 
the profits of agriculture/ 1 but that no such profits, inm-ea&ed by 
irtipravuHumts in land effected by or at the cost of the holder thereof, 
shall be taken into account* Of course, it is for us to determine 
whether anything done by yon in an improvement, and If so, whether 
it has increased your profits or the value of your land. But you 
may depend upon it, we shall give you due credit for any reforms 
that you carry out. 

* We are really sorry to see you so apathetic. The “ magic of 
occupancy/* it is true, is not like t-li e 11 magic of property/’ and 
somehow v we have now’ no faith in either, but still considering that 
wo have amended our Land Revenue Code at least twice, and 


1 See Sec. 37 of Bom. Act. V . of 1979,—IL B. K. 
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Acts for loans to agriculturists and regarding agricultural 
foements, it is surprising that yon do not avail your solves of 
your opportunities at all, It is not only surprising, but disgusting. 
However, theso be tlie ways ol orientals and there is no help,’ 

This' is u long yarn. But it shows how unat tractive is the system 
which has b^cohlo an article of faith with some officials. Aa wo 
said before, the Joint Report made it barely tolerable. The now law 
of IflOl hm made matters a thousand times worse, 


dcT 

fcural IjlJ 


III 

THE PROSPERITY OP INDIA IN OLDEN DAYS 

Thm continual tendency of events since the British occupation of 
the country has been to turn the people more and more towards 
agriculture, and less and loss towards manufactures. This subject has 
been well discussed by Lieutenant-Colon el R. D, Gabon* than whom 
no truer friend of India ever came to thh country* In the first place, 
the invention of steam engines and the development of machinery 
enormously cheapened the cost of production in England. Th - Eng¬ 
lish manufacturers were soon in a position to undersell the Indian 
artisan. At the same time, the operation of a strict monopoly of 
heavy transit duties in India, amounting to 44 lakh of rupees p*; 
annum, and of heavy and ruinous import duties m England, amount¬ 
ing to no less than 75 per cent., combined to repress all the exertions 
of local industry. The introduction of Manchester goods was 
accompanied by the collapse of indigenous industries. 

And yet 

THE UANtJFAt!Tt?ttKS OF INDIA WtRPl ONCE IN A HIGHLY $L0B*USHINO 

CONDITION, 

The various Nftth r 0 _CourtH ^ucon^gad large towns ?md urban enter s 
prise, European ‘traders were first attracted not by fcJie raw products,]; 
biti Ly the manufactured wares of this country, The fame of the fina * 
umslms of Bengal, her rich silica and brocades, h£r harmonious cotton 
prints had spread far and wide in Asia as well as Europe. ‘ The 
Bengal silk cloths, etc.,’ writes Mr, Yerelst, one of. our earliest 
Governors, 1 were dispersed to a vast amount, to the west and north 
inland as far as Gujarat, Lahore, tfud even Ispahan.* 

The Indian cities were populous and magnificent, When Clive j 
entered MitiraMdabad, the old capital of Bengal, in 1757, he wrote of ■ 
it: 1 This city is as extensive, .populous, and rich as the City of 
London, with this difference that there ure individuals in the first 
poaaesaing infinitely greater property than in the last city, 1 
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Now out of a population of 000,000 only five and ft half millions of 
people live in towns o! over 50,000 inhabitants; nln extent be of the 
people live in rural villager and the colonies of workmen who were 
settled in the large towns are broken tip, I will cite as an example 
’ the city of Dacca. It was during the time of the Mo^ul Government 
that this city (Cnlcufcta) reached the highest degree of its prosperity. 
But oven less than 100 years ago, tho whole commerce of Dacca %ras 
estimated at one croro of rupees, said its population at 200,000 souls’* 
In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted to SO lakhs 
of rupees; in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning 
and weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a numerous and 
industrious population, have now ho come extinct. Families which 
were formerly in a .state of niffueuao have been reduced to penury; the 
majority of the people have been driven to desert the town and 
betake themselves to the village* for a livelihood. The present 
population of tho town of Dacca is only 79,000. 

This decadence has occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts* 
Not a year passe n in which the Commissioners and District Q0ieor& do 
noi bring to the notice of Government that 

THK MANUFACTURING CLASSES IN ALL FARTS OF THK, COUNTRY ARE 
BE CO MI NO niT>OVEPJSERI>. 


On the other hand, agriculture is everywhere expanding at tho 
expense of manufacturing industry. Every exertion is being made lo 
increase the area under cultivation with staple crops* The area under 
cultivation ip Increasing by leaps and bounds, arid tho increase In the 
amount of agricultural produce exported from the country la pointed 
to m an irrefragable evidence of increased national prosperity. This 
is a vain delusion, Tho Indian foreign trade has, indeed, been 
developed, but while the soil of the country haa been impoverished 
by overcropping, foreign competition has filled the Indian markets 
with the produce of foreign manufactures. The most profitable Indian 
industries have boon destroyed, find the most valuable Indian arts 
have greatly deteriorated or died out* 1 "With the weaver a,’ writes 
Mr. James Cotton m his treatise on 1 India 1 in the English Citizen 
Series, 1 with the weavers have gone tho numerous caste of dyers. In 
the same way, many other handicrafts have suffered either from tile 
abolition of the Native Courts or from English rivalry. Carpet- 
making, fine embroidery, jewelry* mu tab work, the damascening of 
arena*' saddlery, carving, paper*making, even architecture and sculp* 
Cure, have all alike'decayed. 1 Mr, Samuel Smith recently declared 
Ins belief, in the House of Commons, that if the figures could be ascer¬ 
tained, it would he found that handicrafts by which ten million or 
fifteen million people gained their living had been destroyed by tho 
substitution of foreign for homo manufactures. 

* There la no class,’ exclaims Sir James Oaird, £ which our rule has 
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proportion of artisans 
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ftrder upon than tho native wunvcr ami lu-tlsim A Sir Georgo 
Bird^ed's excellent treatise on tho Mnd^sti 1 iI AiifS of India,, 1 shows 
conclusively bow India hm suffered from the destruction of its ancient 
manufactures* I doubt whether the public at large is possessed of my 
adequate conception of the deplorably groall proportion of persons in 
thi. country who are engaged in art or mechanical production or in 
working and dealing with mineral products* The census statistics 
tbnw that in England oat of the total male population of all uge% the 
number o£ persons so engaged is 19*6 per cent ,; in Scotland tha 
mimber is ITS; in Ireland, that unfortunate annex of the British 
dominions, the number is only ft'4,; in Bengal, the number Mis to the 
incredibly small proportion of only T7* On the other hand, the pro¬ 
portion of the total male population of the country of nil ages 
engaged on agricultural pursuits is in England 12 4; in Scotland it is 
11*6; in poverty stricken Ireland it is SR; and in Bengal it is E»7 r 9* J 
The ratio of the^e figures affords an Index of the relative prosperity of 
those countries. It is perfectly true that m some minor trades and 
industrial professions there has been increase in India in recent years* 
There arc more shoemakers now in existence, more carpenter?, more 
tailors, more blacksmiths. The demand for shoes, furniture, clothes, 
iron ware, and the like has increased with the hi crease of Western 
civilisation and the greater appreciation of comfort which accompanies 
it- Wealth and treasure have undoubtedly poured into India in 
e xchange for her exports, Tho immense cheapening of cotton piece- 
goods and of other articles imported from Europe cannot bo without 
Its corresponding advantage to the people, I am far from ihinking 
that the material prosperity of the agricultural cl&t'see hag not 
improved* This may not bo the case in all provinces, but it certainly 
is true of the Province of Bengal proper, with -which T am personally 
acquainted* New wants have arisen, and increased facilities have 
been afforded for their gratification* Yet who will be disposed to gahr 
isay the truth of the late Viceroy's statement at the opening of the 
Exhibition of Industrial Arts in Calcutta, when be said : * No one who 
considers the economic condition of India can doubt that one of its 
greatest evils fa to be found in the fact that the great mass of the 
people of tho Country arc dependent almost exclusively upon tho 1 
cultivation of the soil* This circumstance tends at one and the saute 
time to depress the position of tire cultivators, to aggravate the evils j 
of famine, and also to lower wages generally* It tends also to main -1 
tain the population in tho depth of ignorance in which it is now sunk* 
It will always be found in all countries of the world that the artisans 
are more highly educated than the peasantry. 1 

The development of petty industries, the establishment of the jute 


1 These nre the statist k 3 for all ages; it has been estimated that about 
84 por cent, of males are not specified as of any occupation, as they arc not 
of an age to be gain fully employed. 
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gofeton mills; to which I have already alluded. even t!io aecUTrtrtlaL 
gold and silver, the increased u m of oinnmenis, brass pots, 
cotton cloths, uml umbrellas among the people afford but i poor 
coupon sat ion for the variety of social life once spread through the 
country* The resources of India will vie almost with those of America 
itself. The dimonmons of Indian trade are already enornmn, 
and yet 


NO COUNTRY 13 MOKH FOOE THAN T013* 

The expansion of trade is at the expense of manufacturing industry. 
The economic conditions upon which material prosperity depends are 
lucking. 

An India supplying England with its raw products and in its turn 
dependent upon England for all its more important nmmifae Aires, Sn 
not a apeotnoie which ie likely to reconcile m Indian patriot to tho 
los* of the subtle and refined Oriental arts, the very secret of which has 
paused away, to tiro loss of innumerable weavers who have perished 
from starvation, or have sunk for ever to the lot of agricultural 
labourers, or to the loy* of that constructive genuis and mechanical 
ability which designed the muml system of Upper India and the Taj 
at Agra.- H, J, H< Cotton* in il Nm India ” pubU&liM before 1890* 


IV 

* THE BLOW, SYSTEMATIC, STABVATION OF INDIA' 

llift January i 1901* 

4 Your brief Open Letter to Lord Curzon is very sod reading. The 
slow, systematic starvation of India revealed by your figures is, to my 
thinking, far more terrible than the worst horrors denounced by Burke 
one hundred and twenty years ago. But nobody listens to anything 
now/ 

The writer of the above is one of the most distinguished of living 
Englishmen. Owing to the official position he occupies, ho may not, 
in hU own name ‘ take a side 1 : otherwise bia courage in public life is 
auoh that he would not hesitate to permit hE name to be printed with 
his remarks* My great correspondent in right : the condition of 
things in India Is far more terrible to-day—more terrible in itself and 
in w hat it is leading to—than it was under Warren Hayings 1 master¬ 
ful and unscrupulous handling. T^et me indicate, in slight measure, 
how this has come about, and in what its worsened consists, if haply 
somebody may be moved to intervene ere it be too late. 

1. wmT LED TO THU IMPEACHMENT OF WAaBKN HASTINGS 7 

It Is difficult uO put into a few sentences the kubsi&nce of what fills 
sevorftl volumes in the collected works of Edmund Burke. But, 




©Sd IMPEACHMENT RE JUSTIFIED? 6:3? 


’ fiwro te one great difference between the incident* of that 

of this. Then, a Urge part oE the iiicUefcraeufc of Hastings 
l^rskted hi chargor of deliber.vtaly false conduct on his part towards 
individuals, involving gross personal wrong and injustice. Now, 
generally, we are not particularly unjust towards individuals; we con* 
fine ourselves to 4 cheating 1 (Lord LytkuVs word) whole communities, 
tiiid to withholding rights and privileges wo might safely grant, or to 
withdrawing them after years of satisfactory working and after the 
people had depended upon thorn, Hastings 1 crimes, aseummg that 
everything that Burke and hk fellow-managers of the Impeach* 
meat asserted, to m true, affected at the outside fifty millions o| 
people, who resided in a portion of Eastern and Southern India, while 
the wrongs extended over a short period of years only, Althr gh, 
according to Lord Cornwallis* certain Bengal cultivators fluttered 
greatly because of the exactions of the tax-gatherers, hard put to it to 
meet Hastings 1 demand* thu wrongs dona by the Governor- General 
were mainly directed to the spoliation of Princes, Ministers, and very 
wealthy merchants and badkom 'Vast sums of money were obtained 
illegitimately in that time, and were whipped to England in the shape 
of bullion and of jewels. 

The Impeachment failed. Was, then, the whole effort useless ? 
Hr, John Mo day says: 4 No * 1 4 Though the offend or was, in form, 
acquitted/ aays Mr, Morley, f yet Buiko succeeded in these fourteen 
years of laborious effort in laying the foundations once lor all of a 
moral, just, philanthropic, and responsible* public opinion in England 
with reference to India , 1 Alas ! the historian ia too sanguine. The 
facts do rot fit Ms description, * Nobody listens to anything now/ 
Certainly, Mr, Morley himself does not contribute aught to that 
public opinion which hi so warmly eulogised. It is true he tells 
the present writer the needs of India arc never out of his mind, but 
he never listens to Indian grievances, or does anything to remove 
them, and so, in his own moat powerful person, disproves his own 
statement. 


% WOULD EalFBACtniBNT TO-DAV Bli JUSTIFIED? 

If what Hastings did, and tho consequences thereof be of any value, 
the answer is ; Undoubtedly, many times over. As to whom the 
articles of Impeachment should specific&Uy hotelude* I am not con¬ 
cerned to set forth, II absolute mala fidas wore to be a basis of in¬ 
dictment, T do not know that any one could be indicted, For it is 
certain that neither it that Palace of Lassitude, the India Office, nor 
in high places in India, is there any overt intention to do injustice. 
This, regarded in the highest interests of humanity , ia a pity. If only 
half a*do 2 ien wickedly malignant men could be pointed to as person ally 
responsible for tho awful condition of things in India, and could bo 
brought to tho bar of public opinion, there would be some hope for 
Indian sufferers, some chance of remedies being found. Bo made* 
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!y is human sympathy developed by our oirilis&tioii and system” 
-;#^uc&fcioii, that only as a struggles oentros round m individual, can 
^fSny widespread interest in ft peopled cause be aroused. This is why 
the Indian cause fa m almost hopeless. Only when some Viceroy of 
Commanding power fa subjected to a conversion as sudden as was that 
o! the Persecutor Paul when on 3iis way to Damascus, and hie min <3 
illuminated with divine light as that would.bo persecutor of Christian 
worshippers declared his mind had been penetrated with an effulgence 
seldom seen on sea or lend, and this Converted Viceroy testifies, even 
to martyrdom, to the new faith bom in him, will India ever be lifted 
out of the pit in which she now lies helpless, A united people, very 
much in earnest, might do oven more, and much more speedily, than 
Hie Converted Viceroy. But that is past praying for, There fa f mi' 
happily, alike in England and in India, among reformers, not unity of 
purpose, but cross cua-ente and miserable jealousies. 

What is the condition of things which the distinguished Englishman, 
whose letter I have quoted, declares fa worse than that which led to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings ? 

It is the alien rule of India—in its present form: it is the economic 
drain of India’s resources ; it fa the subordination ol the interests of 
the sous of the soil to the interests of the foreigners; it is the con- 
si deration always of England before India ; it is the blindness which 
has been brought about by the too-admiring and continuous contem¬ 
plation on mu* part of the administrative and industrial edifice which 


we have reared. 

The last of these causes is the worst. How dense the blindness is 
may be judged when even bo acute an observer as in the present 
Viceroy cannot boo things as they actually are: no, although they 
bo put as plain, politically, as A B C, by a popular body like the 
Afsh&j&na Sabha of Madras. The British mind is made tip as to 
India l British work there h m been all-beneficent; Indians, as 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer said of the poor—-taken as a whole, are 
bad. And even Lord Curzon, after all he has seen in India, acts as 
though he, too, hold the narrow, insular, view. He cannot bo so 


blind. 


If any man wishes to maintain the thesis of the'tenable" (Lord 
Curzon's word regarding the last famino) condition of India now as 
compared with more than a hundred years ago, nay, worse than that, 
its 1 terrible 1 condition as compared with twenty years ago, the 
.material lies ready, in ample volume, to his baud Here are two out 
of hundreds of economic facts available. 


iKciiiAsiD Cost of Food, per & mn . 
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jiyjre recent famine yearn in the ah wo comparison have hi on 


omrsma r^isTiTUTioN of iwtJVAToRfcf. 

In 18§2 such a village* to* village economic inquiry as Sir William 

edderbum has, in vaiai, tried to secure was privately made in the 
Bombay Presidency. Five villages were investigated. This is the 
investigator^ report :~ 

4 The population of the five Tillages whoso census I took camoto 
^ h persons. The laid farmed by these villagers amounted to 1*400 
r.. 'es. We have, from the village books, what the whole gross crop 
amounted to, via., ^£193 sterling. The loot came out that through 
sneer poverty mt e vestige of manure had been placed upon those 
riOO acres within tho last ten years. Now, if you allow starvation 
support at Rs.14 a year only to each of these 2.3d persons and allow 
Ks.ll a year for each of the 58 pair of agricultural bullocks ueceHsarlly 
kflpfc for the tillage of these i,40O acres of land, you have the fact that 
the whole net produce, after deducting Rs.14 * year for the support 
o each person of each of those live villages, amounted only to £5 
sterling in the year. And what had these poor people paid to the 
revenue? They had paid ifi land tax hi that year no less than £ln f 
although there was only £5 of real net produce coming from their 
ue ,ds. The village books show that the assess men l was paid by 
o it owing from usurers at twenty-four per cent, per annum. The 
persons in the five villages for these loans owe the usurers now Rs. 
12,000, or ten years of the whole assessment. I ^ay it with pain, but 
I say it with confidence, that this is not an unusual, but a usual, con* 
dition of tho cultivators m the Deccan at this moment. Sonic little 
money was made, moreover, by the women and children who got 
employment In the adjacent town of Sholapore.* 

These facts were stated in the House of Commons sonic yearn ago. 
They have never been disproved. They form & very good reason 
why the Secretary of State should object to a village inquiry. I wish 
l could feel that J did Lord George Hamilton an injustice in saying 
t hej. for then it might be possible to get an inquiry. But, no other 
reason than fear as to what would be revealed, murccount for the 
persistent refusal of the present Secretary of State to grant what was 
asked for. 

How has i\ 13 this come about ? Because, among other things, we 
have destroyed native industries* and, besides, have taken from India 
since 1834-5 (according to a calculation made by that bane and 
moderate journal, the Mecnonmtt two years ago) 

MQR& THAN TEN THOUSAND MILLIONS OF RCFEES* 

Against this England has lent to India for public works and oilier 
purposes, perhaps, a quarter of that amount, an advance, on which 
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always gets Interest, and has , besides, a mortgage on all 



India, on the other-hand* has entirely lost her much more than ten 
thousand mi) Hons; .this, with interest, and u circulated m the ordinary 
way among her people, at five per cunt interest value only, would, by 
tldfj time, have been ol the value at least of 


FIFTY THOUSAND AULM0V3 OF RTW&E3. 


Further the money lent to India, save in respect to irrigation works, 
has only partly gone to that country; most of it has been spent in 
England,—England being thus doubly enriched, while India’s poverty 
was thereby doubly deepened,—L ondon Cobkk si pohdbnob oL tho 
Amnia Bazar Talrika (Calcutta) and The Hindu (Madras), March, 
1901, 


THE REMEDY 




Statement of Remedies PoRfcpotjed until Some Agreement 
be Arrived At as to Whether Any Need for Remedy 
Exists 

The Statement of the Evil* for the Moment, is Enough 

TT may be asked, ‘Assuming your conclusions aro in- 
disputable, what is the remedy ? Having said so 
much, you must say more. It is of little use to diagnose 
the disease unless you can indicate means of cure.' Such 
a question in ordinary circumstances would receive but 
one answer. 1 Certainly. Though it is not always the 
duty of the critic to be prepared with a remedy for that 
which he criticises, unless indeed the “case" be put in 
his hands, I will state what, in my opinion, should be 
done to remedy these evils. The steps to be taken are as 
follows ’: — 

On the present occasion, however, I do not propose to 
submit any remedies. Not, however, because I have 
none to submit. Quite the contrary. In respect to every 
department of effort in India where reform is needed, I 
have something to say; and, more particularly, have 
I special proposals to submit and urge concerning the 
increased productivity of the soil, a reform which the 
late Sir James Caird strongly urged twenty years ago, 
and towards the realisation of which practically nothing 
has been done. 

Remedies are of value for discussion only when there 

42 « 
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agreement between the parties interested that a 
dition of things exists for which remedies are needed. 
Wo are far from such a desirable situation in India. In 
words already quoted in these pages. Lord George Hamil¬ 
ton finds nothing whatever in the vast oontiuent he 
rules to call for remedy. ' You speak,’ ha says, ‘ of the 
increasing impoverishment of India, aud the annual drain 
upon her, as steadily and continuously exhausting her 
resources, I assert that you are under a delusion. 
Except that during the last five years the rain fails have 
thrice failed; and created droughts of immense dimensions, 
there is not a fact to be found in support of your allega¬ 
tions.’ With such views propounded by the Secretary of 
State, it is out of the question to talk of remedies. If 
there be no wrong, no suffering, no complications, save 
those caused by the Great Cloud-Compeller of the Universe, 
there can, assuredly, bp no remedy required. 

Further: with the abnormal and unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of things now obtaining in India, men who believe 
in the remedies they suggest, who are fully satisfied that 
they will remove existing ills, who, because they have 
thought out thoroughly the difficulties to be overcome, 
are ready with amendment and adaptation to ensure the 
success of what they recommend, are refused opportunity 
of association in the application of the remedies they 
advise. The inception of the reform ideas comes from 
one set of brains. The realisation of that inception is 
entrusted to others who do not believe in its realisation, 
do not oonsider anything requires to be reformed. Conse¬ 
quence: Failure of the remedy which, in hands that 
understood, and worked by minds which believed in it, 
would prove successful. 

Here, at present, there is no need to discuss a remedy. 
Lord George Hamilton's remark dismisses, with a con¬ 
tempt which commands admiration for its magnificent 
audacity, the very idea of anything being wrong. The 
admiration ordinarily doe to heroism must, however, be 
withheld. Every moment that the noble lord’s heroic 
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is maintained there is needless suffering in hut 
X:: mkftmit there is continued nakedness for man and 
womanj there is denial of the comforts of life, there is a 
continued barring of the door against high official 
employment of capable people in their own land. ’With 
the Secretary of State on his high horse of absolute 
satisfaction, with things as they are in India, sis times 
as many people as live in the United Kingdom remain 
doomed to a subjection which is physically and morally 
destructive. Strange are the destinies of men, mar¬ 
vellous is civilised rule, when om weak hand can thus 
hold in subjection so many millions of one’s fellow- 
subjects ! 


If this work should be so far successful as to win 
attention, and some measure of public opinion in England 
and in India be aroused by the story which has be# 
told in the preceding pages, then the Remedies which 
the present writer haw carefully considered, will be 
published. 

Til! then, such feeling as may be called forth by these 
studies had better be turned to a thorough realisation of 
the extent to which the deplorable state of things in 
India has spread. One thing at a time. The statement 
of the evil for the moment is enough. 


k f 
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OBITER DICTA FROM THE SPECTATOR, 
LONDON 

Taxation in India is, no doubt, lighter now than it was 
under Moghal rule; but we get the money and the 
Moghals did not, and the system prevents the rise of 
an agricultural middle class. 

There arc districts in India where a man with Ksl,000 
(U6t> 13s. 4d.) is a millionaire. 

The average European almost denies ordinary ment al 
capacity to every coloured man. 

Five people cannot live, and pay a direct tax in money 
and the interest of old debts at sixteen per cent., upon 
live acres of overcropped soil, without danger, in bad 
years, of a catastrophe. That is the position of whole, 
districts in India, and the comparative wealth of other 
districts is nothing to the purpose, 

Let the statesmen say what will meet the economic 
danger, or face the consequences, which in India will bo 
either recurrent famines or a bewildering, passive, in¬ 
surrection of men whom the Government cannot blame 
or shoot down, 
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THE FOOD TAXES OF CEYLON. 


A Pamphlet addressed to the Oobdeii Club. 1875. 


IMPROVED GOVERNMENT FOR 
CEYLON: 

Representative and Broad *. not Nominated and Narrow. 
Pamphlet ol 80 pp. 1876. 

| THE FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA, 1876-3878, 

Two volumes. London; Longmans & Go. VoL L, pp, L-xx, 
1^025; Vot. II,, pp. i-xv, L493. 1878. 

iptess Comments* 

The Saturday Eeview (January 18, I87D) said ' 1 It is not aften our lot tc 
read a work in which, if we admit the propriety of its proportions, tilths to 
' solittle to correct and revise. . . . It would bo unfair not to iffitsognlse Ihe 
extreme pains beatowed on the work; the arajllitad© of the atom which 
throw light on the p&tit as well aa suggest thought for the future; the \ 
general fairness of th$ alafcetm m, with cue or two eioeptlone to bo noticed; j 
the arrongem- ut of copious statistical tables about rations, arena, population* 
and death rates, and tfv moral earnestness and humans sentiments of the 
writer. 1 . 

The Nonconformist (October 2 T 1B78) remarked; In respect to the last 
famino, no one tould w h for more facts, or, on the whole, for a more 
complete history than Mr. Digby has given in these volumes. * * - For men j 
who influence opinion, for men who make laws, Mr. Digby has produced m 
invaluable book—one, indeed, that should give him a claim to the title of 
public benefactor.’ 

The Times of India, Bombay (January 20, I87y), concluded a lon^ and 
favourable review m follows: > Mr, Digby Was he Honorary Secretary of 
this great international movement, and this It la that specially entitles him 
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'Sak m having authority on Indian Famines. Wo are- so Airy 
bia to go more fully into liis? volume:. .whuffi must be oomul'^ 
interested in the different districts o/ movemerits. The work i 
t a famine encyolcps»d)i ot a vnitoty of articles f and one might as well 
try to & immariae the djjteroniml calculus m to compass its Entente' within 
two columns of our*space* Ho is, as wo said, eiudiaasly Impartial. The 
matter <Ieri vod from a thousand and one odd sources is well >,nd logically 
arranged* His style b cloar, concise, and easy. He ift very skilful in 
placing interesting facts and long tabular statements in striking juxta¬ 
position, and the prod noti on hi these tsvo handsome volumes m the scanty 
leisure at the disposal of an Indian editor bears witness to a marvellous 
amount of Industry, which, with hh other qualifications, should entitle him 
to some more solid reward from the Government of India than the C.IB. 
which after sonio delay he h now able to write after his name. “The 
Famine Campaign,” in its fulness vl detail ami breadth o! knowledge, 
might well have been written by some great Government official, and should 
certainly be kept for reference, if not for reading, by all oftidalB not yet 
professing greatness, who were concerned with the management of the late 
famine.* 

Mr. Lewis Innas Minchin, late Oolleetor of Kurnool, in a favourable 
review of hve columns in the Academy of October 5, 1878. concludes as 
fellows:— 1 1 can honestly refer all interested in so dreadful a calamity to 
Mi Dtgby’s work, which contains a well-written and impartial account of 


one of the most fearful visitations with which it hm ever been Uu lot of & 
benevolent Government to contend.* Previously, Mr. Minchin had said; 

1 Mr. Dj0%?b volumes contain a faithful and most valuable account of the 
fomltiu in Bombay, Mysore, and Madras; and in this paper I will con hoc 
myself to the last Presidency, with which the work of my life has been 
connected, and in which I naturally take most interest 1 

The Morning Pout (October 17,1B78) says: 1 The author of 14 The Famine 
Campaign in Southern India **■ has made a valuable contribution towards 
the history of the terrible visitation which Ml upon Madras, Bombay, and 
Mysore during the years 187&-1S78. * . . Mr, Dig by discusses with much 
ability a variety of social and poUfcico-eeohomtc questions connected with 
the famine. Thu information which he lays before the reader may be 
implicitly relied on, and the opinion he offers on some of the disputed 
questions of policy that arose arc veiy suggestive and worth careful con¬ 
sideration. We regard his work as one of great and permanent value.* 

The Daily Telegraph and Deccan Herald, of Poona (Qcfe. 2l>, 1374), 
remarked: f Mr. Digbyb history of the Famine Campaign in Southern 
India will he a standard work on the subject, and will be found o£ great 
use should such a calamity ever visit us again. The work which Mr. Digby 
himself did in connection with famine relief, from the day on which he 
telegraphed to London and got the Mansion House Committee to work 
until the day when he closed his labours in connection with the Executive 
Committee at Modrats will be Held in fragrant remembrance. He hm the 
pleasant satisfaction of knowing that thou Bands and tens of thousands of 
lives have been saved by bis in strain entail ty and through the determined 
action which he took, in apite of the cold water which was thrown upon it 
in the highest quarters. 1 

The Lancet (February 8-Ifi, 1873) particularly praised those parts of the 
work which dealt with the pathological condition of the famine stricken 
People, 




















FORTY YEARS 

OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL LIFE 
IN A CROWN COLONY. 

Being the Life of Sir Eiotjaho S\ Mokgah, Kt, Queen's 
Advocate* and Acting OMef Justice of Ceylon. 

Two volumes* Higginbotham & Co., Madras, Vol 1, pp, 
v-xk, 1301.; Vol II., pp. l-vn, 1-873. 

Thfe ueyloa Times B&ya: ' Wu &ve hound to' confess ihitl Mr. l>igby lass 
performed his task with much skill and no tfma.il amount of industry^ 

The Madras atandard: 'This vt client biography will, no doubt* mnv 
maud a Large circulation. What Mr, Digby hae written he has done 
thoroughly ; he has shown himself to bo a careful writer/ 

The Ceylon Friend* 'We have carefully read through Mr, Digby’s last 
hook, tho full title of which is given below* and ifc deserves and shall* if 
possible, receive from the Ceylon Mend a fuller and better treatment than we 
are able to give to it at present We have found the work deeply interest inn, 
and even fascinating, for, having begun, wo could hardly h\y it down until 
we had finished it, A great deal of valuable information has been gathered 
together; the style h clear, straightforward, and vigorous, and the two 
handy volumes are printed on the very beat paper ami with the very beet 
type, the bin ling being exceedingly neat and elegant We have never seen 
a book better 11 got up 11 by publishers ha India; it will adorn my library; 
and as tho subject nuithr concerns all who care for Ceylon, whether aa 
missionaries* statesmen, legislators, citizens, or residents ’or a time, and 
the work will ho useful* not only {or present enjoyment, but for 
permanent reference* we trust that this Life of Sir B. F, Morgan will find 
its way into very many bookshelves. * , . Mr* Dighy has written a most 
readable and excellent book which well dedem ,? a wide circulation* especially 
in Ceylon, where its lt local colouring 11 will give it extra piquancy/ 


INDIAN PROBLEMS FOR ENGLISH 

consideration; 

A Letter addressed to the National Liberal Federation in 1882, 

80 pp. 

1 Them Is not u single practical expressed cr implied (so far 

as I eon at present see) which might not be fully supported by Conservatives 
as well as by Ihberds/^SIr Eoper Lethbridge, M.P., K,C,LE. 

* The facts m to tho present condition of India and its people am very 
soberly and acuumtely related. . , . Mr, Ligby's letter is otherwise admirable 
every way. It testifies to the author's deep and generous sympathy for the 
country and Us people* . , * Tho introductory part is vary good and brimful 
of wise reflections/— Indian Spectator. 

■ It is written from the standpoint of Liberal polities, but them is nothing 
oi a pit/risen spirit in the statements and suggestions it contains. . . The 


















pe&ulLat* of the mwg in whiob Mr. Digfcy Jivud heu 

Vmwmer in' which hi!fra« thrown in contact with mo a of large, wiJ 
'^thened, featprai Jturico, during I hat period* must he Uk< n Into acoaant? 
iLcftici&l position will be held to be a defect by Fome T and an ftdvanhjg? 
2p$ Mhm. It prevented him uodng things as officials flaw them, but this ie 
not jJtT tsr. a, disadvantage by <-uy means. As a specific instance, the late 
Famine rnuy he quoted as an example. Official ayes saw no signs or few 
signs of famine, though ro-jn and women w ere dyin: by hundreds ; it needed 
non-offloidl ayes and non-official pens to draw attention to the trim state of 
things. 1 -Madras Timas. 


THE HISTORY 

OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF INDIA, 
CEYLON, AND THE FAR EAST. 

Tho following arc the headings of the chapters :— 


L 

IL 

III* 

IV. 

V. 

vt. 

VII* 

vm. 

IX. 

X. 
XL 

xn. 

xm. 

xxv. 

xv. 

XVI* 

xvn. 

xvm. 

XIX. 

XX. 


Earliest Indian Newspapers* 

The * Struggle far Existence 1 of the English Pren in India. 
Government Recognition of the Pmx: General Contlmt of the 
Authorities, J8S5 to 1875, 

The Anglo-Indian Newspaper* 

Indian Newspaper* ; Bbnou,. 

Indian Newspaper* : Bkkgal XUmtmted and Comic 

Journals; the English Journals ocndttcUd by Indians. 

Indian Newspapers: Bombay. 

Indian Newspapers ; Mabbas* 

Indian Newspapers; H. W. Fntmsom, Pakjab, Qvjm, d'C. 

Indian Newspapers; CsvLotf, 

Individuality in Indian Newspapers. 

Nmevpaptr Work in tU East (By A Bepobteb,) 

The Native Indian Tress. 

The Native Indian Press {continued}. 

The Future qf the Indian Press: English and Indian. 

The Straits Settlement* Journals. 

The China (English) Papers. 

The China (Native) Papers. 

The Ft kin Gazette. 

The Journals of Japan, 

[Publish*4 out y tn ^rlal form.] 


THE PART WHICH PRIVATE CHARITY 
MAY TAKE IN 

AN INDIAN FAMINE CAMPAIGN, 

Prepared for the Famine Commissioners of 1979-80. 























THE CEYLON HANSARD. 

ia'iil Reports of ttu: Proceedings of the Ceylon Legislative 
Council. Six volumes. 1871-76. 


INDIA FOR THE INDIANS 

— AND FOR ENGLAND. 

Tha Mgtoi Hon, John Blight, M.F,, apeak lug at gj, James’*. Hall, 
befatray 95, 1885, said: * Lord Bipon bn-9 referred to a work published 
recently on India by the* Secretary of the Rational Liberal Club, I have 
rnii4 and groat interest, I not oay that 1 

would adapt all the propositions which are set forth In that volume; but 1 
would tAVy this, that it affords matthk foe Ttti? most sksious Ti/o*Jcmr, ako 

HO PEBfiON WHO HAS THU S&CtfXEJiX LSTEUFKp IN INOU BUT C\U UK EENEFITjEfi 
BY READING IT . 1 


©pinion* of tbs pvern* 

The Manchester Ucaminer of April H, 1080, saysr <Mr* Digbj, who as 
honorary secretary of the Indian famine Fund won golden opinions for his 
disinterested and untiring activities, hag long been recognised us a weighty 
authority on all maLors appertaining to the welfare of our Eastern Empire I 
and this volume will eeminly sustain his reputation as a far joeing and 
right-fee Sing political thinker. The late Mr. Fawcett was known during his 
parUamffliiiary career m “the Member lor India, M and should Mr* |%by 
ever find his way into the House of Commons he will have a very lair claim 
to inherit the honourable title. Even the most superticially mfotzued 
persons know how open to adverse criticism is our Indian ndnimtecjation, 
nml Sir Louis Mallet, the late l;nder Secretary for India, has put on record 
the striking statement that the present aye lorn baa only survived in virtue of 
its practical escc.iptioii from all independent and intelligent criticism. Such 
criticism, based not only upon conscientious remjaroh t hut on long rt d 
intimate par.ional knowledge, is supplied by Mr, Digby's volume, which i * 
perteot tretmire-homse of facts and argument* for all who are Interested 
In the cause of Indian reform. 1 

1 Mr. Digby may be congratulated on his g j tempi to set before the English 
Gonstituendes some of the great problems they must deal with In the near 
future The work evidence* marked ability, a wide grasp of a difficult 
subject, and the widest enthusiasm for the cause of the peoples of b 

Literary World. 

* Bnlbke most Anglo-Indian literature, this bcKik is not a weary waste of 
verbiage* . * * The facte of the case am presented in a oompmhe/isibk 
attractive Loan nor. and a subject is made interesting and luminous which Is 
too often smothered in wards.*—imufiee Advertiser. 

* Mr* Bigby’s comparison oi Indian and English rulers* of Hativo and 
English Rovemed States, is against m; Hu comparison in ail directions and 
u. every detail in against tis, owing, he thinks, not to the incapacity of 
England to govern, nor to her desire to oppress, but to the impropir and 


















^ioablo and over-exclusive system wo have germitteff. Mr, Digj 
carefo|p prepared and poweruilly written volume has given us 
iieh pleasure, may well consider the desirability of giving ite main outlm< 
-heap pamphlet form for oirrulalfon amongst the mil Hods whose interest 
iii this subject may bo increased and informed.-- Western Daily Mercury. 

*Wo may without heaUMum commend the volume aa m earnest exposition 
of ttw earnest views of a man well-informed on the subject by long resbteuoe 
in 1 she East. The tmbjeci, 1* is Qftidfaa. to add, is quite outside of party; it 
la national, Too long have we trifled with India, and it will be an evU d*y 
for ih© prestige of the Empire when our connection with it is wared. Thai 
ho great a calamity may bo averted is the desire of Mr. Pigby. whose book is 
well worth reading, oven by those vrbo disagree—us we do—with many of hi? 



views/ GhugOW News, 

1 Mr. Dlgby tells the story . * , with pathos and eloquence, and gives 
more information about India and discernible made® of its sensible govern¬ 
ment than any author bag done before in the same compass. It is a book 
which ought not only to bo In all Liberal lihmrteg, but read in chapters 
publicly hi Liberal Qlubs/- Birmingham Weekly Post. 

* The indictment Mr. Pigby prefers against English rule in India is a very 
£tnVQ one, and it is impossible to read some of bis statements without a 
feeling of horror that such things should be possible under our administra¬ 
tion. . . . Whether Mr. Digby^ propositions meet with acceptance or net, 
no one who studies hi? book as it ought te be studied can fail to be impressed 
with bis deep and abiding sympathy with tho subject races for whose 
elevation in the scale of nations he pleads no earnestly and so eloquently/— 


Bristol Mercury. 

* Mr. Bigby'e most eloquent and hearty volume. , * . Ho baa been at 
extreme pains to be accurate. Hte conclusions are drawn from varied 
important sources; be conscier/iotjsiy considers as favourably as can bo 
both sides of the question; and in ail he shown & moral earnestness and 
bn inane nympatb which we must admit to bo worthy of a public bone! actor. 
—FiirthsMrs Advertiser. 

1 But black—and, perhaps, too black—aa is his picture of British adminis¬ 
tration, it is to be feared that it con lain 9 much that is but too true* and that, 
as a whole, it h more reliable than the bi ight presentment of that adminis¬ 
tration with which oflitrial apologists have made m familiar. W© have been 
uncustomed to the bon painted by himself. It remains to be seen what the 
British public will think of Mr* Digby 1 ® unflattering portrait of the same 
noble animal. 1 —Scotsman. 

4 Mr, DigLy's scheme is worth all the study that our public men can afford 
to give to it, and should bo pondered by the pub lie/—Western Morning 
prows. 

* We very heartily recofmnend Mr, Digby's volume. 5 —BcZio, 

* The book which Mr. Digby has just issued is one that should be road by 
every Englishman who takes the slightest interest in the question to which 
it relates/—Metropolitan. 

1 Mr, Digby'a latest work on Indian affaire krone that should command 
wide attention/—Susses Advertiser* 

1 We must pronounce tbla to be a valuable addition to the very fww ieaUy 
! able books that hare appeared of late regarding our Indian Empire/— 

Christian World. 

*Mr* Digby insists with much earnestness and u Clever army of facts and 
figures Upon many important refonus/—Northampton Mercury, 















if volume in valuable ft9 history, full of facta upon which only right 
(Jim be formed/—Halifax Courier. 

Dlgby deala in % highly original and oomp ehenmve ire. uw with 
flame of the most dtfllouU problem. in Indian ad ministration. , , Ho shown 
a wide familiarity with his subject* is it tmnohant critic, and a hard hi her/ 

—Liverpool Mercury. 

J We trust that Mr, Digby’s timely volume will be widely and studiously 

read.'-- Hereford Times, 

‘ & writer who has made thin great subject an object of profound study/- 

corfc Examinev, 

* The book is a carefully arranged and well-sustained indictment of the 
aystem pursued by the British rulers of India/— 1 Torquay Times. 

1 Hit, Digby'fl new literary venture will lose him none of the ground he 
has previously gained/—Suaapx Advertiser. 

* A timely and Instructive work/—Leicester Daily Post. 


<§L 


* The views concisely, and with large knowledge, set forth here are worthy 
of t.tfont ion/Birmingham Daily Post. 

* It Is a suggestive and interesting volume, which will probably give rise to 
much controversy/--Bombay G&aette, 

1 The publication of Mr, Digby’e new book is very opportune. The 
authority of Mr, Digby to dismiss the details of the govern meat of India 
and Its effects upon the happiness of the hundreds of millions that constitute 
Us population, is undoubted/—Brighton Examiner, 


* I have read with interest the volume on India* and congratulate you m 
putting In so small a compass so much valuable Information/—8. Money, M,F, 
Sir J, B. Fboar, lata Judge of the High Court, Calcutta; 'Permit me to 
say that I have found “ India for the Indiant—fliid for England '* exceedingly 
interesting, so much so that at the second sitting I could not lay th-.- hook 
down until I had, with some trespass on th^ midnight hours, possessed 
myself of the whole of it. Generally speaking, too* I think you are right m 
the view of the case which you very vividly present to the British public/ 


ENGLAND’S INTEREST IN THE BRITISH 
BALLOT BOX. 

1885. 

Of this work, 20,000 copies of which were circulated in three 
months, many favourable comraenta were made in the press 
and in private letters. 


INDIA: THE QUEEN EMPRESS’S 
PROMISES—HOW THEY ARE BROKEN. 


1889. 



















NEPAL AND INDIA. FRIENDSHIP 
! ORGOTTEN AND PROMISES SCORN El 


1839. 



TWO LETTERS 


To Viscous® Ckobs, -Secretary of State for India, on the 
Report of the Public Service Commission. 1889. 

CONDEMNED UNHEARD: 

The Treatment of H. H, the Maharajah of Kashmir. 

1890. 


THE DARK SIDE OF BRITISH RULE IN 


INDIA. 

1891. 


An Open Letter to the Members of the Souse of Commons 
in connection ■with the consideration of the Indian Councils 
Amendment Bill. 


FAMINE PREVENTION STUDIES. 


1900. 


Contributed to ‘ The Life of General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.hV 


THE CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLE IN it*®!- 

Open Letters to¬ 
rt, HJB. Lord Curzon of KfdIiEston, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India; and 
b, H'H. Sm Antony MacdonnbIiL! G.G.SX, Lieutenant* 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oadh. 


Witt many Articles in the Fortnightly Review, 


and other publications. 
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